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PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to ForEsT AND 
StREAmM’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as tc the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 
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NATURE'S COMPASS SIGNS. 


Our issue of Nov. 20, 1897, contained a paper by Mr. 
Geo. S. Dearborn on the woods signs, which to the 
practiced eye indicate the cardinal points of the compass. 
Briefly outlined, Mr. Dearborn’s notes stated that: 

1. The bark of coniferous trees is lighter in color, 
harder and dryer on the south side of the tree, while 
it is darker, damper and often covered with mould and 
moss on the north side. The gum from knots and 
wounds is hard and amber colored on the south side of 
the tree, sticky and dirty on the north. 

2. On rough barked trees, the nests and webs of 
spiders and other insects are found in the crevices on 
the south side. 

3. A preponderance of the large branches will be 
found on the south side; while the needles are longer, 
more slender and darker green on the north. Cedars 
and hemlocks “always bend their slender tops of new 
growth toward a southern sky.” 

4. In hardwood trees fungus and moss are on the 
north side; the longest branches are on the south side; 


the leaves are larger, damper, more tender, and of a. 


darker green on the north side; nests of insects are on 
the south side; in the Southern States the air plants 
are on the north side. 

5. The heart of a tree is nearer the north side; stumps 
and stubs decay and waste away first on the north 
side. 

6. Ledges of rocks and boulders are comparatively 
bare on the south side, or have a harsh, dry moss; while 
the north sides are damp and mouldy, and have soft, 
damp mosses and ferns. 

7. The forest floor on the southern slopes of hills, 
ridges and clumps of trees is rene pone eeerenan a8 
‘the northern. 


8. In open country wild flowers, especially long stem- 
med ones, incline toward the south; the ground near 
clumps of bushes, rocks, mounds and hummocks is 
greener and moister on the north side; and on this side 
grow the mosses and ferns. 

These are some of the chief points noted by Mr. Dear- 
born; and the conditions as stated are dependent upon 
the influences of the sunlight; which is to say that the 
southern exposure to the warmth of the sun is a de- 
termining factor; and the rules laid down are, of 
course, subject to a multiplicity of exceptions caused by 
local conditions. It is only where the sunlight and the 
shadow can mark tree and rock and earth that Mr. Dear- 
born’s rules are applicable: 

Just how much reliability there may be in these natural 
compass’ signs every woodsman, experienced or ama- 
teur, may determine for himself by actual personal ob- 
servation and study. To take note of branch and bark 
and gum, and lichen, moss and fern, pine needles and the 
sun seeking wild flower will prove a fascinating and end- 
less study for the days in forest and camp. Test the 
facts and the theory, and send Forest AND STREAM a 
record of your findings. We print in another column 
some notes on the subject. 





GAME CONDITIONS IN THE WEST. 


THE account of the game conditions in the Yellow- 
stone Park, given in our Chicago correspondent’s game 
letter this week, is of much interest, and implies great 
energy on the part of Capt. Erwin, the superintendent, 
and of Lieut. Linsley, who for some years has had un- 
der his special charge the protection of the Park game. 

The slight increase reported for the buffalo herd is 
encouraging, but the fact that no calves were seen is 
difficult of explanation. If the buffalo were seen in 
July, calves should have been with them, if any were 
born this spring. It seems hardly probable that the 
buffalo calves have been destroyed by panthers or lynxes, 
since elk calves are so much. more numerous, and would 
be so much more easily obtained than buffalo calves. 
The excellent elk calf supply is encouragfhg. It is the 
overflow from the Park elk herd that is to supply the 
game country adjacent to the Park, and so long as the 
reservation is preserved as a secure breeding ground for 
this species the numbers of elk killed without the Park 
will not appreciably affect the stock. The trifling loss 
reported among the antelope indicates that good work 
was done last year in killing off the coyotes. They 
should be destroyed whenever it is possible. They do 
much harm and no good. 

The most interesting point in Mr. Hough’s letter is 
that in his annual report to the Governor of the State 
the game warden of Colorado purposes to recommend 
the Maine idea of licensed guides, these to be com- 
missioned as special game wardens. This is certainly an 
indication that the world moves, and that at last some 
portions of the Western public are awakening to the 
fact that in its game and fish a State has proprietary 
rights which are salable for a valuable consideration. 
Game Warden Swan estimates that last year the sum 
of $15,000,000 was spent in Colorado by hunters and 
fishermen. We have no means of knowing on what figures 
this estimate is based; it appears absurd, but however 
that may be, we all know that the sums spent in these 
recreations are vast in the aggregate, and that it is worth 
while for any community or set of communities to pre- 
serve the conditions which induce the spending within 
their borders of such great sums. Maine was the first 
State to appreciate how really valuable a commodity her 
game and fish were. It will be interesting if Colorado, 
one of the most progressive as she is one of the oldest 
of the far Western States, shall now or soon come to 
comprehend what was learned years ago ‘ the canny 
and intelligent down-East Yankee. 

To those.who remember the West of old times, when 
there was a frontier and beyond that frontier a wilder- 
ness, occupied only by wild beasts and wild men, the 
idea of licensed guides and a modern system of game 
protection is not a pleasant one. Yet we may as well 
adapt ourselves ‘now to existing conditions and face the 
situation. There is no longer “wild country, country un- 
charted and untabulated”; we kill our game now nearly 
as they do, in the deer forests of Scotland or on the pre- 
served. mountains of the Tyrol, The old ways of life 


are gone, gone as utterly as are the buffalo and the wild 
Indian, and they will never return. If there still re- 
main a few nooks in the mountains where the hunter or 
angler may yet live as he used to live, such places are 
growing fewer each year, and before long will all have 
disappeared. This is an utilitarian age; domestic cattle 
have taken the place of the buffalo; ranchers dwell by 
the streants where once the Indian village stood. The 
grass and the water are being turned into money through 
the medium of domestic animals and the plough, why 
should they not be turned into money by the wild 
creatures native to the soil and the rod and rifle? Soon- 
er or later this will surely come to pass, and those States 
which are the first to take steps to adopt a wise system of 
game protection will be the first to reap its profits -in 
dollars and cents. 








THE AMERICAN LOG CABIN. 


Amonc the projected institutions of Washington is a 
series of national galleries of architectural design, to 
represent, by means of reproductions of typical examples, 
the characteristic architecture of Egypt, Greece, Rome 
and other lands and periods from remote antiquity 
down to the present day. 

The National Museum has miniature reproductions of 
Zuni houses and other -aboriginal types, and in the 
National Zoological Park is a full-size model of a Maine 
Indian birch-bark lodge, constructed, we believe, under 
the supervision of Joe Francis, of Oldtown. This is 
suggestive of a wide field for such work, which might 
well grace the slopes of that beautiful Park. A series of 
characteristic American Indian dwellings—lodges, 
tepees, wigwams; of earth, bark, skins and palmetto; 
representing Eastern, Western, Northern and Southern 
tribes—the people of the pine forests, the mountains, the 
plains and the everglades—these would add immensely to 
the picturesqueness of the Park, would have a permanent 
interest and would popularize with the simple direct- 
ness of object lessons a knowledge of the peoples who 
occupied the land before us. 

The one architectural object which most of all is 
deserving of commemoration, not only in some fitting 
site at the nation’s capital, but in our large public parks 
everywhere, is the American log cabin. Poetry and 
romance invest the log cabin. It is the rude structure 
which has everywhere marked the advance of civilization. 


‘About it have been waged the wars of races. It has been 


the frontier fortress, the outpost planted in the enemy’s 
country, and held against desperate odds by the high 
daring, the tenacity and the grit of the expanding na- 
tion’s best manhood. The story, too, of woman’s cour- 
age and faith and fortitude is a story inseparable from 
that of the American log cabin, and one worthy to be 
written in those characters of gold which the ancients 
reserved for their sacred writings. The log cabin has 
sheltered the sterling homespun virtues of an honest, 
simple and unsophisticated people, those who in the days 
of the beginnings gave character and stamp to com- 
munities and States. It has cradled statesmen and poets 
and leaders of the people. It is the characteristic and 
historic dwellings of America, and as such it deserves 
to be perpetuated in popular memory and affection by 
typical forms set up in public places. 








In his interesting record of the occurrence of the 
European starling at Bay Ridge, which is within the 
boundaries of Greater New York, Mr. Townsend reported 
an unusual abundance of bird life, representing our na- 
tive songsters. This condition prevails over a very large 
range. The year is notable for the numbers of birds which 
have returned in their old-time hosts, as if there had 
never been such an industry as the bird plumage sup- 
ply of millinery. This new state of affairs appears to 
be due to natural causes, since there has been no change 
of the conditions of pursuit by man which has been, 
held to be so destructive. Whatever the reason, the 
birds are back once more. 





The Pennsylvania public printer is suing to collect his 
bill of $57,662 for printing the State’s “bird book.” If 
there is any virtue in lavish expenditure of public fuiids 
and squandering money without stint, every man, woman 
and child in Pennsylvania should by this time bea bird 
sharp. 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 
Thieves’ Ledge. 


It was the chief Clam who started it. Howard was 
his front name, while as for his last Clam will do as 
well as any other, since we were all brothers in mis- 
fortune, and it is the singular, not to say plural, habit of 
brothers to have a common denominator all the world 
over. And our particular denominator, at least as far 
as the purposes of this story are concerned, was Clam. 
In other words, we three, Howard, Robert, the auburn 
haired, and the writer, were the alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the end—likewise the middle—of the 
“Clam Club.” 

Now it might be supposed from this that we belonged 
to the Board of Aldermen, and went on exploring ex- 
peditions to determine the exact amount of tideway that 
ruffed the waters between Hull Gut and Siasconset, in- 
cluding a shore dinner at government expense. Or 
that we inspected the dumping scows that improve the 
channel to our harbor by semi-occasionally dropping a 
dozen tons or so of refuse into it; or that we followed 
the lighthouse launch on its rounds, from the spider- 
legged tower of Bug Light to the tall, needle-like obe- 
lisk of Minot’s—with the accompanying shore dinner. 
Or that we examined into the condition of the penal 
settlement at Deer Island, with no immediate determina- 
tion of taking up our own residence there, although it 
might. be a fitting habitation for some of our fellow 
members, and ending by a cautious advance toward the 
muddy and tortuous channel, that must be threaded be- 
fore are reached the grand crescent in the sea, and the 
fleecy breakers that so softly wash and swash in hissing 
coolness up the sunny sands of rare Nantasket; where 
too are brave shore dinners; likewise rival hissers by the 
sea, except soda fountains; likewise, too, a brass band. 

But nevertheless a truthful narration determines the 
fact that we were not members of the Board of Alder- 
men as yet; although in strict accordance with the 
proverb of the ancients, to call no man happy until after 
he is dead, it would not be wise to prophesy that we were 
not reserved for that or some other exalted fate. The 
prospects seem to point that way, according to another 
equally well-known proverb in regard to certain ones 
who were at least not born to be drowned. But this 
brings us back again to our starting point, for we certain- 
ly were members of the Clam Club. 

The Clam Club, then, was a collection of units who 
were unitedly a single unit as to the advisability of 
leaving the glorious Fourth to celebrate itself if we could 
contrive to escape beyond its tin-horned noise. We also 
had decided that the best way to accomplish this was to 
join hands with the Y. M. C. A. in chartering a tug; to 
run said tug down Boston Harbor until abreast of 
Minot’s Light, where lay a rocky expanse of bottom 
called Thieves’ Ledge, and then and there to cast over- 
board such benevolent invitations to the inhabitants to 
come in out of the wet that no thing that wore a fin 
ought to doubt the integrity of our intentions. So we 
chartered the tug overnight. 

That was a singularly quiet morning for the Fourth! 
Waking, dozing, half expecting a cannon cracker to go 
off beneath the window at any moment, it was not until 
the sudden bleat of a tin horn aroused us that we be- 
came conscious that it was raining furiously and the 
streets were all awash. Was there ever such luck for a 
Fourth of July? 

Of course the tug was countermanded, when sudden- 
ly the wind shifted, and in ten minutes there was a 
bricht sun overhead, and we sprang to the telephone. 

“Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-rng!” 

“Bing!” came the laconic reply. 

“Hello, Central! Give me 479—2.” 





“Bing—bing!” 
“Is this 479?” 
rao. 


“Fire up, Captain! Reckon we'll go after all.” 

“After what?” came the still, small voice upon the 
wire. 

“A-I-l, all; anyhow, regardless, weather or no. Sabe?” 

Apparently the Captain didn’t “sabe” in spite of the 
string of synonyms which Robert had fired at him in 
the hope of his comprehending one of them. So the 
monologue continued. Finally: 

“Who are you, anyhow?” 

A pause. 

“Oh, thunder! We don’t want you! Hello, Central! 
we wanted 479—2. and you've given us 479; we want the 
tug boat Josephine, and not a blamed soap factory! 
Try it again!” 

“Bing!” 

“Ts this Captain McLane?” 

“Good; I’ve been trying to get you this ten minutes, 
and thev gave me the soap factory down at the point; 
altogether too patriotic. "To Greece we give our shining 
blades’—some other day. Say, fire up! Get the bait! 
We'll go!” 

“Bing!” and Robert came out of the box and began 
to dance a hornpipe before he wired messages to the 
other boys. 

N. B.—Boys by brevet; youngest still in the thirties. 





The tug boat-Josephine lay with her fenders over the 
side, steaming away as quietly as an old tea kettle on the 
kitchen fire. Central Wharf was in a bustle. There were 
at least fifty boys of other varieties and of all sizes roam- 
ing over it when we reached the boat, and promptly took 
up a comfortable position on the roof. Everything was 
dripping, the water below looked oilier than ever, and 
the harbor was resonant with grum whistles as the 
steamers shrieked their appreciation of the weather and 
the day. The shipping in the stream were all decked 
in bunting or at the very least had their colors hoisted. 
Even the dingy, spritsailed dory of a longshoreman had 
a penny flag at the masthead, standing stiffly as a shingle 
right un into the wind’s eye, instead of floating on the 
breeze like its magnificent but silken aristocrats of 
neighbors. It was “something” to be able to defy the 
gales like that. An imp of a boy on a coal near 
was unable to resist the temptation and let drive a 
chunk of ebony straight at the erratic emblem of liberty, 


which, true to its motto of eternal vigilance being the 


' ‘price thereof, deftly swung out of range as the dory rose 


and fell on the swell of the distant ferry boat, its owner 
threatening dire vengeance on the grinning apostle of 
smut “if he dared to do it again.” 

Meanwhile the crowd of boys upon the wharf surged 
suddenly on board as though+here was great danger of 
being left behind. A deckhand was leisurely thrusting 
6ft. rods of curved iron in occasional holes on the edge 
of the upper deck, and began to stretch an awning from 
their tips. 

A boy came hastily down the wharf. 

“Where’s the Cap’n? Hi! Cap’n McLane! them 
clams hain’t come!” 

“What?” 

The captain looked as though he could not believe his 
ears. 

“Nor the hooks ’n’ lines nuther; an’ what’s more, old 
Bill says as how you said as they wouldn’t be wanted, and 
his mate locked ’em up an’ has gorn a-coortin’, bein’ as 
it’s a holiday.” 

Shades of the Pilgrims and John Endicott! Such 
language in classic Boston, under the very walls of 
Harvard University—when the earth is tipped just right. 

Captain McLane is naturally a good tempered man; 
more, he is a long suffering man, and he carried a cargo 
of Y. M. C. A.s and three others. But at this juncture 
he felt himself to be the apex of a pyramid or the focus 
of a blowpipe in which was centered all the pent up im- 
patience of fifty eager boys. He represented those boys; 
and when he got through with his remarks relevant to 
the stupidity of longshoremen in general and old Bill’s 
mate in particular, there wasn’t a boy on board who would 
not instantly have cast his vote in favor of the Cap’n 
to justly represent him individually in the halls of Con- 
gress. But it cleared the air, and for an hour we waited 
in measurable patience for the missing lines and clams, 
as light skirmishers had been speedily sent out for more. 
The hour lengthened into two, and still we swung lazily 
at the wharf» exploding firecrackers in the water, listen- 
ing to the boom of distant guns—and getting into mis- 
chief. Fifty boys can get together without mischief; but 
it is about once in a century, and some other fifty must 
have absorbed the honors of the nineteenth era, and 
moreover they didn’t have fifty rubber catapults among 
them as we did. But it was the coal barges that started 
it, as an idea. 





It is wonderful what a range a healthy rubber sling can 
attain; and after the coal episode the very next long- 
shoreman was suddenly transported in mind back to his 
soldiering days and made to believe that he once more 
stood half-way up the heights of red Fredericksburg. 
He was drifting slowly by, trimming his sheets as flat as 
possible as he hugged the wind. It was too tempting. 
Fifty pairs of hands stole to their side pockets, and 
straight across the intervening water flew, at the snap of 
the cords, as many torpedoes of the largest size, strik- 
ing the boards of the dory with a thundering crash. 
Well, that old soldier let fly his sheet and came straight 
for us! I never saw a madder man. A boat hook lay 
ready to his hand, heavily shod with iron, and it was 
clear as harbor mud that he meant to use it. 

“We're in for it, boys,” said Howard, coolly. “Repel 
boarders, or he’ll have some of us into tHe drink!” and 
the snap of a cord lent emphasis to his words. 

On came the boat. A flaw of wind caused it to heel 
slightly, exposing the brighter yellow of the bottom, 
while the sun fell full upon the dark sail, gilding the 
canvas with a dazzle and a skimmer. With a crash a 
score of torpedoes exploded on the sides, as with a deft 
turn of the helm the rest of the flying missiles were 
caught in the yielding cloth and glanced with a harsh 
rasp along the seams before they shot harmlessly into 
the sea. Right, left, the swift boat swung at her mas- 
ter’s motion. A second more and it would be alongside. 
Suddenly a swift change swept across the rugged face of 
the longshoreman. The fire died from his eye. Bring- 
ing the boat into the wind again—a proceeding that made 
us pause in turn from sheer astonishment—from the 
bearded lips came these startling words: 

“Be you the Y. M. C. A.? You be? Wall, when you 
fellows kneel down to-night an’ arsk God to take care of 
ye, suppose you take a minnit ter think wut sort of 
Christians ye ware in the mornin’!” 

The next instant, with a flirt of the helm, his sail had 
caught the breeze, and the fleet old boat was rods away. 
leaving us looking at each other, blank and ready to 
punch our own heads. What was to be done? Evidently 
nothing; not so evidently either, as one proved. The 
boat was nearly 1ooyds. away, when Howard drew 
something hastily from his pocket, flung back his arm 
with a round sweep and hurled a glittering object across 
the water. It “scaled” as a flat stone would in a broad 
curve wide of the boat, then as though attracted to it 
by some mysterious force, it swung inward, struck the 
sail at about the first reef near the mast and dropped with 
a clear ring that was distinctly audible in spite of the 
distance safe in the bottom of the dory—a freshly minted 
silver dollar! 

“Howard, you always think of the right thing,” said 
Robert, a little grimly for him, “but if you had con- 
siderately told us, too, before it was too late, you would 
have spared me the painful duty of kicking myself around 
the block at the first convenient opportunity.” 

There was a laugh and a cheer—“Our sentiments ex- 


5 actly.” 


And what was this, an answering cheer? From up the 
long wharf two boys came running, hot, dusty, covered 
with perspiration, with the queer, three-legged gait pecu- 
liar to haste and a two-boy burden. What were they 
shouting? “Clams—oh!” 

Ten minutes later the Josephine was steaming swiftly 
down the harbor. R 

Cling! went the captain’s bell, and the churning 
propeller stopped. 

Cling, cling! and it gave a turn-or two backward, then 
cling, and it sto again. Over with the lines! and in 
a twinkling each hook was baited with a fat clam without 
a jacket, two dangling hooks to every line, with 1b. of 
lead 6ft. above them on the main line. Heavy? Not too 
heavy; for, unless the line was straight down by 





the vessel’s side, the swift tide carried it far out, and the 


fishing was vain. “Drop it straight down; don’t check 
it till the lead strikes bottom, then pull it up a foot”—a 
bite? Robert is a lucky one! Yard by yard the line 
comes in over the rail at racing speed, and with a 
whoop up flies a crab as big as a dinner plate. No time 
to laugh, for up in the bow come half a dozen sculpin 
and at the stern somebody has just hauled in a silvery 
hake! Robert ties the arms of his rubber coat around 
him like an apron to keep the water from his knees, and 
drops a line ggain. A bite, Howard? How that line 
whizzes in! arti up comes a brick—no, a terra cotta tile, 
wrong yet except in color, for no brick was ever so live- 
ly outside of a Donnybrook iair, no tile ever yawned with 
so wide a mouth as does this splendid rock cod, and a 
cheer runs like a line of fireworks from stem to stern. 
But something. is the matter with my line. It has fouled 
with a weed perhaps; a careless tug—shades of Jonah! 
for a minute that line makes me dance a Highland fling 
as it cttts into the fingers; then up it comes in turn, and 
on the deck a 1olb. haddock flops and quivers, not the 
gray fish of the market slab, but one that seems a 
flash of quivering blue flame of the daintiest, most deli- 
cate coloring seen in the world outside of a rainbow. 
This is the true sport of deep sea fishing, the utter un- 
certainty of what each bite will bring forth, perhaps a 
prize, perchance a savage shark, or perhaps but one of 
the orange-podded seaweeds that look like nothing so 
much as a burglar’s “billy.” 





“Lines in!” 

“What’s that for, Captain?” For answer the captain 
points seaward, and over the distant point a cold, gray 
sea fog is swiftly sweeping in, dense as a granite wall 
in seeming. “Cling!” 

For answer there came a low, crashing sound, and at 
the first half-turn the splash of the propeller stopped. A 
part of the engine had given way. 

The captain gave a startled exclamation and spoke 
through the tube to the engineer, but the answer was not 
reassuring. The damage itself was slight, but it would 
take time to repair it, and time was the one thing that 
could not be spared just now. “There’s no help for it; 
in with that awning, men; up with the foresail; man the 
halliards, Sam! You, Bob, castloose the mainsail—use your 
knife on the stops; no time to waste! Jump, men, lively; 
oh!” and in a twinkling the canvas covers were cast off 
the booms and the two gray sails crept up the masts like 
ghosts. Then with a suddenness that was startling the 
wraiths of mist came swirling across the deck and blot- 
ted out the world just after the keen old seaman sprang 
back to the compass and took his bearings before the last 
landmark was lost in the smother. There was a bare 
trifle of wind, hardly enough to keep steerageway. 

“What'll we do if that fails us?” said somebody. 

“Oh, we can anchor if it comes to that; but not before. 
There’s too many fool skippers drifting round for me to 
drop mudhook right here in the ship channel while she 
travels a foot an hour.” 

It was almost like a prophecy, that statement. The 
words were hardly out of his mouth when there came a 
startled yell from the deck outside, and out from that 
dense cloud of drizzling mist loomed up the towering 
sails of a huge coasting schooner, black with coal dust 
like a raven of evil, coming in with the fog, which 
crept along the water like an animated blanket, steered 
by the guidance of a pilot who had ascended to the gaff 
of the foretopsail far above the heavy stratum of vapor 
that covered our own derrick-like masts; heading straight 
for us. 

“Hard a-port!”’ came a voice from far aloft, in answer 
to the yell. “Hard down!” 

Slowly the great pyramid swerved aside with a state- 
ly sweep, aside from the fatal directness of her initial 
course enough to avoid a direct collision, but not enough 
for clearance. The huge beam of a bowsprit like a lance 
in rest plunged ripping through the mainsail, snapped 
with a huge twang the shrouds, and lunged straight at 
the foremast. There was a creak, a crash, a snapping of 
timbers and a hurricane of yells, then with a swish our 
poor little foremast toppled forward over the bows, and 
the mammoth old five-master, with hardly a scar, churned 
grinding past and vanished in the mist, leaving us look- 
ing at one another as though it was all a dream, and a 
most unpleasant dream at that. 

“Where's the captain?” 

Sure enough, where was he? Nay, whiere was the 
wheel house? for the mast lay across what seemed a 
pile of kindling wood, from the depths of which came a 
series of muffled shouts for help. We rushed for it and 
heaved the fragments right and left. Presently Howard 
gave a shout—he had uncovered a foot. “Are you hurt, 
Captain? If you ain’t just wriggle your toes!” The foot 
kicked! At that we all gave-a cheer and dug the harder, 
and presently got out the other foot. Then some inju- 
dicious hand got hold of a coat tail, and there was a 
mighty rip, together with some emphatic remarks from 
the woodpile. Finally we fairly lifted him out boots 
uppermost and stood him right side up with care, 
scratched, dusty, red.in the face, but unmisiakably our 
captain. His first act was to rush for the lower deck and 
shout: 

“Bob, where’s that boat compass?” 

“Ashore, sir!” 

The captain whistled a long whistle, that had strength 
of feeling enough to raise a gale of wind. The next in- 
stant he was back on the upper deck clearing away the 
anchor, which dropped with a sullen plunge from the 
bow. 

“Why, Captain, I thought you said you wouldn't 
anchor?” said somebody, amazed. 

“Got to! binnacle’s smashed. Compass busted!” was the 
laconic response, as he turned to give orders for cutting 
loose the raffle around the bows. The rest of us drew 
long breaths, while Howard, after assuring himself that 
he could be of no especial assistance, calmly got out his 
fish line, and presently had a big cod whopping around 
the deck, an example which stimulated the ideas of the 
others thitherward. : 

Well, we stayed there till nearly the turn of the tide, 
swaying at anchor. The engineer reported that the en- 
gine was all right, and still we swung head to the stream 
with the lapsing waves drifting great orange and green 
masses of seaweed across the cable. We were thinking 
of supper: most seriously, and still we swung. We be- 
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gan to wonder if the stars were out aloft, and whether 
they had yet begun the fireworks on the Common, and 
we were right there still, when suddenly we heard a 
voice hailing us over the quarter. 


“Tug ahoy! Be ye in trouble?” 

It was a queer, ff voice, which seemed not alto- 
gether unfamiliar. The mate, with classic emphasis not 
unknown at Harvard, replied: 

“You bet! No compass.” 

“Sho! I’ve got one, if you'll gimme a tow up!” and 
out from the fog came a lean old dory with a well-re- 
membered patch upon the sail and a well-remembered 
old sea dog in the stern. There was a_ stun- 
ning cheer, an enthusiastic, hungry, Fourth-o’-July 
“Hi-ya-r-r-r-r” that astonished the gulls which circled 
above the mists and sent them scurrying homeward with 
weird tales for their little ones as to ye manners and 
customs of those strange, huge bipeds with wings like 
ponaine and feet like ducks, that could neither swim nor 


A tow indeed! 

We lifted him on board, dory and all. We filled that 
craft with fish. We told him we didn’t mind coals of 
fire a bit when they came in that form, and we well nigh 
burst the seams of his trousers pocket with dollars that 
bore the stamp of our glorious buzzard, till the abashed 
and forgiving old soul could only grin, shake as many 
hands as he could grasp at one time, a dozen or two, and 
say: “Sho! let up now! I never laid it up agin ye!” 

Then as we started up the engine and buzzed away 
homeward he turned to Robert and cried: 

“Land sake, what hev ye got on?” . 

The “boy” had, at the moment of collision, taken his 
rubber coat, folded it up like a bay, tied the mouth 
tightly with a string, and inflated it like a great puff ball, 
and now-was wearing it across his shoulders with the 
arms tied around his neck. , 

“Why,” said our brother Clam, “I was afraid that 
there wouldn’t be enough life preservers to go round, so 
I—” Here we interrupted the sagacious youth abruptly 
by an uncontrollable roar of laughter and a cheer. 

“Hi-ya-r-r-r-r-r-1-r-r-r-r-r-1-1-1-1-1-r-1-1!”” 

Joun Preston TRUE. 

Boston. 


A North Carolina Point of View. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 





I HAVE just rounded out three entrancing weeks at 
Sapphire, in the Blue Ridge. The environment is super- 
lative. From the top of Toxaway, 5,0ooft. elevation, I 
can count 600 peaks, forty of them_6,oooft. high. From 
the highest point of vantage in the Catskills we have only 
sixty, and none of them abeve 4,oooft. There is no 
such forested preserve in all the United States as I survey. 
It is all one compacted mass of verdant superincumbent 
foliage. Not a stick of timber has been cut for market. 
No railroads invade. There are no burnt tracts, no 
brules, no windfalls, no areas which mark the sweep of 
tornadoes. It is the fountain head and storage reservoir 
for all the agricultural lowlands which lie betwixt it and 
the Atlantic Coast. Were it not for these highlands in 
the clouds, there would be indifferent harvesting below, 
and all the farm spaces would be torn up by torrents, 
like the Garonne in France. There are scarcely half a 
dozen houses visible from all points of view together. 
I stand on the top of the lookout tower on Mt. Toxaway 
summit, which occupies a central position like the focal 
point of a cyclorama, and on every side I see the stu- 
pendous environment of hills, all green in the foreground, 
beautifully green with ever changing shades of blue in 
the distance. When clouds float over them you can 
hardly distinguish shadow from valley; and ever and 
anon there is a shower. Below us, three miles away, is 
Sapphire Lake, reposing in the lap of the forest. There 
are only two other lakes in all this mountain region: one 
at Highlands, eighteen miles away, and the other on the 
same Toxaway estate, which embraces 26,000 acres. On 
the latter’s shore is located the new Fairfield Inn, just 
now opened, which compares favorably with any up-to- 
date hotel. A carriage drive surrounds it, a precipice 
faces it, and a cataract forms into its upper end over a stu- 
pendous ledge; and it is indented with bays and points 
of land. 


Away up here, where I stand in the clouds, on Tox- ° 


away summit, five turkey buzzards are cruising overhead, 
and I am prompted to guess what would tempt them 
to scale so great a height. A few minutes ago there was 
but one; after a while two more appeared, and later on 
the others joined. Whence came they, and why? Ha! I 
have it; there is a sheep pasture close at hand, and a 
dead lamb taints the air! Nothing escapes a buzzard’s 
notice. Your readers have discussed this quality, the 
vulture’s keenness of sight and scent, and some have 
declared for one and some for the other, and the most 
observant perhaps for them both. But to my notion, 
given but one single buzzard hovering over Toxaway in 
all this grand environment of wilderness, and in five 
hours thereafter all the feathered scavengers of Charles- 
ton’s streets might be here on signal; not purposely con- 
veyed, but seals flashed from tell-tale wing to repeating 
wing from distances inappreciable, like the gestures of 
a semaphore. Birds of prey fly high for the perspective, 
and they measure distances at sixty miles an hour. It 
is said that the customary foraging grounds for buz- 
zards om our continent have been deserted since the 
spring, and that all the ill-omened crew have hied to 
Cuba, following the armies and the slaughter. It is not 
improbable, and I would like to see the statement veri- 
fied, for it would help determine that their -means of 
communication are by flight motions imparted along a 
line of perspective, and not by direct sight or scent of 
detected Ghtects. It is not probable that either percep- 
tive faculty could bridge the broad salt-water space be- 
tween Florida and Cuba, except at lofty elevations. 

Up here on the rounded apex of Mt. Toxaway are 
many i and turkeys. The former feed with the 
domestic sometimes, and I hear the brooding calls 
of both of them now over in the whortleberry patches. 
Game is not shot on Eos Preoetve except by permit of 

and is therefore tame and abundant. Pine 
wild, and I find their tracks mingled with 
the 


flats and shoulders of the mountains. 





it is interesting to compare them, lest the tyro when 
hunting deer waste time on a hog trail. There are 
special localities which deer frequent in considerable 
numbet's, and sometimes in bands. Berries are abundant 
and will be until the middle of August.. They attract 
bears. Panthers are seen at rare intervals. One of the 
resident mountaineers is now watching his stock yard 
for one which is making himself disagreeable in his 
vicinity. Rattlesnakes are occasionally killéd, and there 
are many mink and muskrats, and a few summer ducks 
and cranes. There is no doubt about the value of this 
property as a game preserve. It has been patrolled con- 
tinuously for seven years.- Portions are much intersected 
by trails of prospectors for minerals, of which there are 
corundum and mica in abundance, and it is good prac- 
tice for the student in woodcraft to trace them, though 
he is apt to get lost temporarily unless he can read 
the lay of the land. It is inconvenient sometimes to 
cross deep streams where there are no bridges, but I 
usually manage to climb a slender sapling and swing 
myself across, if the stream be not too wide. 

Three times I have made the ascent of Toxaway afoot, 
accomplishing the three miles and a half in two hours, 
and the down trip in less than an hour, which is fairly 
good time for a man in his sixty-fifth year. But then, an 
old bushranger like myself, who can read the woods like 
a book, can cut off the bends of the carriage road by 
traverses and so save distance. This drive up the 
mountain has the easiest gradients of any I know of. 
Yesterday, by keeping the carriage team at its place, 
after the fashion of the old stage drivers, like Hank 
Monk, on the overland route twenty odd years ago, we 
came down in half an hour. 

The average size of the speckled trout which are 
caught in these wilds is remarkable. It would be a 
quarter of a pound, I think, and, individuals are frequent- 
ly caught weighing 2lbs., though the* largest are in the 
lakes, which have been lavishly stocked within two years 
past. Anglers know that the trout of the Eastern hill 
streams are never large. They do not average 4oz. in 
weight, or 6in. in length, wherever taken. But in the 
large meadow brooks, like the Ondawa in Vermont, or in 
the Long Island streams, they grow heavier. Perhaps, as 
as axiom, the larger the stream the larger the trout? 
In the Androscoggin, or in the Green Mountaif' brooks 
which nlash over the rocks through the woods and hill 
pastures, the inky-black beauties would hardly find space 
to grow larger; accordingly, if one outgrows his pool, he 
just drops down to more spacious quarters. But in such 
wide streams as River Phillip in Nova Scotia, the Batis- 
can in Quebec, the Nipigon in Ontario, and the Killi- 
kinnick in Wisconsin, they grow to be monsters, and in 
proportion here where the streams are large. Facts like 
these serve their purpose in regulating the legal size of 
trout to be caught in specified localities. Really, I sup- 
pose the mountain streams of eastern Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and North Carolina to be more prolific of large 
trout than any other part of the Blue Ridge or the 
Alleghanies. They are the head waters of large rivers 
like the French Broad and Tennessee. 

Let it be conceded that I do not put my pen to 
paper “for what there is in it” to me, where the interests 
of sportsmen are concerned, though I do write for what 
there is in it for all of us, and I say: Give me ozone! 
Give me fiber and elasticity, and a home camp where the 
woodbine twines, and I will climb Toxaways and high 
peaks for many years after the joints of the young lag- 
gards who ride up on horseback are stiff with the gout. 
It is true that I have talked up this country a good deal 
for two years past, but the misfortune is that no one 
whom I have approached in person or by letter seems 
to care to come. Not one! There are goodly numbers 
here, but they are not of my calling. What is the reason? 
Was age any objection to old Moses when he led the 
Hebrew tourists through the wilderness? Time was, a 
quarter of a century ago, when I was a good enough bell- 
wether for sportsmen to follow, if ever I gave the cue; 
but now I am too poor a hand even to toll ducks. N’im- 
porte! I would not swap one whiff of my pure Sapphire 
air for any midsummer atmosphere within the limits 
of the United States, her colonies included. 

A branch of the Southern R2R. systém, starting from 
Hendersonville, has penetrate¢to the town of Brevard, 
within twenty-seven miles of the Toxaway hostelries, of 
which there are three, including the spacious lodge on 
the mountain, all of which communicate by telephone; so 
that the sojourner can sit in the clouds, if he likes, like 
Olympian Jove, and flash his orders to the deep down 
levels below, taking his tea straight meanwhile, and 
contemplating mundane affairs as mere incidents of ex- 
istence, and not as events of momentous and supervening 
consequence. Boys, come up and see us! Auf Weider- 
sehen. 

Asuevit_e, N. C., July 25. 

[We saw a goodly supply of buzzards in Virginia the 
other day.] 


Highways and Byways.—lI. 


‘Just at the opening of the trout season I started on a 
wagon trip of over 500 miles in length and of a month’s 
duration. The route was through the mountainous coun- 
ties of eastern Utah, over the reservations of the Uintah 
and Uncompahgre Utes, and incidentally over the very 
trail of the Robber’s Roost and Hole in the Rock gang 
of outlaws that have for the last four years terrorized 
not only a portion of this State, but also the adjacent 
districts of Colorado. and wyoming. 

A ride‘ of a day and a half brought us through Provo 
and Daniel’s cafions to thé ‘summit of the Wasatch 
range and the western boundary of Strawberry Valley, 
the most attractive portion of the Uintah Reservation. 
Between Provo and Daniel’s cafions liés Provo Valley, 
a great, well-watered basin, boasting three flourishing 
settlements, a creamery, and hay and dairy ranches 
galore. This region we drove through on the afternoon 
of our first day from Provo: It was June 14, and al- 
though wé knew that there has excellent fishing over 
the entire course, we di eee cake ‘our rods from their 
cases. Eight miles above’ leston we passed the last 
ranch. For the next five days we did not catch sight 
of a human habitation save the barracks at Ft. Duchesne, 
and these are well nigh deserted, having but two squad- 





rons of cavalry in lieu of the regiment that was quar- 
tered there before the war. 

As the sun came over the mountains we were climbing 
up hill on our second day’s journey. Daniel’s Creek 
seemed an ideal trout stream. It also gave promise of 
being only two months later just the place for chickens. 
The brook roared and tumbled between walls that were 
green with stately pines. It meandered through flats 
where silver-barked aspens invited us to swing our ham- 
mocks. It sung its song, now to columbine, now to 
buttercup, but all its allurements could not make us 
forget that Strawberry was just ahead. At 11 o’clock 
we crossed the Rim of the Basin. Presto! Torrent, 
timber and wild flower disappeared by magic. Before 
us lay a great rolling valley, sixty miles long and 
twenty wide, grass-grown and netted by willow-fringed 
streams. The elevation of Strawberry is 6,5ooft., and 
the surrounding peaks are snow-covered until late in 
July, so that when this part of the reservation is thrown 
open it will be valueless except as a stock range. 

Beside the road was a spring, and as we journeyed 
down the brook that flowed from it other springs con- 
tributed their mites to the’ constantly increasing stream 
until, when we camped at the Forks, about 1 o’clock, we 
were tempted by a diminutive river a rod or two wide 
and 18in. deep. For once upon the trip I declared that 
I did not care for dinner. Jointing my rod, I started 
for the nearest riffles and pools. Alas, for my, hopes! 
I rang the changes on my casts from dark to light, 
from bright to dull, all to no purpose. But what flies 
failed to accomplish, plebeian grasshoppers, sunk to the 
bottom of the shadiest pools, did effect, and a mess for 
supper was soon assured. Of>course we started about 
3 o'clock on our afternoon trip, but it did not amount 
to much. Every mile or so we would come to a little 
creek that could be easily stepped across. Here under 
the shelving banks and amid the sedge roots the largest, 
gamiest trout were wont to lie. I remember well that 
both last year and the year before it was no trick to fill 
a creel in a couple of hours. But the trout lay no longer. 
Half a dozen fish traps on as many streams solved the 
mystery. The fish traps were not of Indian fabrication, 
and the piles of offal that lay near each proved that the 
market poacher had been at work. 


It is too bad that every tale of outing from Utah 
has to be interlarded with accounts of violation of the 
game laws. The finding of these fish traps brought 
forcibly to my mind that during the last week of May 
a man by the name of Davis, for years a notorious vio- 
lator of the trout law, left Provo with two companions 
for Strawberry. A few days later the outfit retailed a 
load of trout in Park City, the net proceeds being in the 
neighborhood of $90. Two more wagon-loads were thus 
disposed of before the open season. Now this was not 
done secretly. The State fish and game warden was 
informed of it; the Commissioners of Utah county knew 
it; the local press commented upon it, and yet nothing 
was done to bring the offenders to justice. The reser- 
vation where the fish were trapped and dynamited is 
directly under Uncle Sam’s surveillance, and possibly 
the local authorities would not-.care to make arrests 
there, but the fish were sold in Wasatch and Summit 
counties, whose Commissioners should have protected 
the interests of the people and have shown that their 
office is something more than an empty title. 

Noon of the third day brought us to Currant Creek, 
and here we found excellent fishing. From this point 
to Ft. Duchesne the road traverses a rocky and sandy 
desert, given over to rattlesnakes and coyotes. Twice 
we approached the Duchesne River, which appeared 
to be a most admirable sucker stfeam.’ Far to the north 
and east the main chain of the Uintahis was as white as 
though it were January instead of June. So we jour- 
neyed, crossing Lake Fork, which the officers of the 
post reserve for their own private sport; crossing the 
Uintah, once supposed to be the main Duchesne, and at 
length one mid-afternoon Ashley Valley burst upon us. 
Its principal settlement, Vencal, is embowered in 
orchards, and the whole valley is waving wheat and 
lucerne. The surrounding hills are streaked with im- 
mense deposits of coal and asphaltum, and the higher 
mountains contain rich lodes of copper, but all this is 
120 miles from the nearest railway station. Opposite us 
as we enter Ashley Valley is the mouth of Ladore Cajon, 
the pass by which Green River bursts through the 
mountains, and beyond that is the White River country 
and the famous hunting grounds of Colorado. 

Every irrigating ditch in Ashley Valley contains its 
quota of trout; so except when the water is high and 
muddy, ranchers and town folk can alike fish successfully 
on their own property. Fly-fishing is not in vogue. 
When the valley was first settled not an angle worm was 
to be found in its limits. An enterprising freighter 
brought in a boxful from Provo Valley and planted 
them in his garden. This was four years ago, and the 
angle worm crop has increased until now this species of 
bait is to be found on several farms. The ranch at which 
we stopped made a specialty of bee culture, there being 
250 stands in the apiary. The boys of the place used 
drones for bait, and these were certainly more attract- 
ive to the trout than either worms or grubs. 

Notwithstanding the fishing at the door, the people 
of Ashley enjoy camping out as well as those of cities. 
It is but thirty miles to the lakes that nestle in the 
summits of the Uintahs—the lakes where the giant trout 
lurks, by whose shores the elk still feeds and the 
grizzly roams. We did not have time to visit the 
hunter’s paradise, but we managed to spare a day for a 
more wild and romantic spot. Taking a pack animal for 
our impedimenta, we climbed to the eastward for 
half a day and then suddenly dropped down almost a 
precipice into Jones’ Hole, one of the most inaccessible 
box cafions of the Rockies. It has but one means of 
approach, and has been a favorite rendezvous of the Rob- 
ber’s Roost outfit. The cafion is four miles long and 
from one-fourth of a mile to 150ft. in width. At the 
upper end is an immense spring, and numerous tributary 
springs form a respectable trout stream that. wanders 
through aspen groves and alder brush. The brook never 
freezes; it is lined along its entire course by watercress, 
and the supply of trout seems limitless. As we entered 


the Hole we met a party going out that had camped the 
night before, and had caught eighty-three in the even- 
ing and morning fishing, besides what thev had eaten for 
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supper and breakfast. Even the sight of doe and fawt 
could not divert us from the matter in hand. These 
trout had never been allured with anything but bait; it 
was an open question whether or no we could educate 
them to the point of leaping for flies. : 
The royal-coachman has proved a failure. Queen-of- 
the-water, grizzly-king, professor follow suit. I change 


my cast to March-brown, cowdung and black-gnat, cast 


up and let the flies swirl slowly down along the edge 
of the watercress. Just what followed I did not see, 
but there was a twitch of the hand, a thrill of the right 
arm, the song of the reel, and I was fighting to keep a 
couple of helt otadert out of the entanglement of cress 
and long moss in which they had an irresistible desire to 
hide. So the battle was begun. The March-brown and 
the cowdung had done the work, and all that afternoon 
we fished down the little stream until the cafion walls 
narrowed into a chasm, and with a parting laugh Jones’ 
Hole Brook leaped by hundred-foot steps down into 
Ladore Cafion and was lost: in the muddy waters of 
Green River. We did not catch all that we might have 
done, but we caught all that we needed for night and 
morning, some for our good hosts in the valley, and 
we salted a few to help out the inevitable canned beef 
and bacon, the bugbear of the return trip. The largest 
trout that we caught weighed 2%lbs., but half a pound 
was a fair average. 

Our return trip to Provo lay down the Green River 
and San Raphael, across Fish Lake Mountain and into 
Sanpete county. Where there was desert we found cac- 
tus and prairie dogs. The streams of Emery county have 
been washed by cloudbursts until they are absolutely 
devoid of trout, only along the Basin’s River did we 
find a few little brooks that afforded an hour’s sport. 
The conditions will not improve until our laws are en- 
forced. SHOSHONE. 

Provo, Utan, July 15. 


dlatuyal History. 
Monkey Food and Monkey Health. 


Tue lion and the tiger, and in short most of the beasts 
known to students of natural history, so far as their 
physical condition in captivity is concerned, have come 
under man’s intelligent attention; but the animal which 
is more closely akin to him than all the others he knows 
less about. Possibly this kinship may allow for the 
fact that man does not care to prevent, and is con- 
tent to share with his cousin german, the monkey, the 
diseases attendant upon an artificial diet. However this 
may be, an apathetic state of ignorance exists among the 
persons who hold positions of authority in our pub- 
lic zoos and menageries, which condemns the monkeys 
committed to their mercy to lives of untold misery and 
deaths of agony. 

These gentlemen will tell you with complacency that 
apes, chimpanzees and all simians of differing species 
and varying values rarely live for more than a brief 
space of time in captivity. The climate has in each in- 
stance to bear the blame, whereas in reality the climate 
has very little to do with these untimely takings off, 
beyond finishing what man’s callousness and ignorance 
have begun. The climate, for instance, will develop 
pneumonia, that being a prevalent disease among mon- 
keys, but the climate has not supplied the animal’s sys- 
tem with the purulent poison which comes from a diet of 
bread, milk, peanuts and refuse stuff which the monkey 
in his native state would be too wise to touch. 

I know of no sadder illustration of the condition, the 
ill condition of the monkey, than that which exists right 
here in the New York Central Park zoo. Visitors to 
Central Park, and citizens living in the vicinity of the 
arsenal where the monkeys are kept, make loud and 
constant complaint that the monkeys are a disgusting 
nuisance, because of the odor which comes from their 
house, and makes the air foul. If these sensitive souls 
would berate the governing powers of the Park De- 
partment, and not their helpless victims, the matter 
could soon be rectified. I use New York’s zoo as an ex- 
ample, that being looked upon as the finest in the coun- 
try, but I am sorry to say the grievance is general. All 
over the United States, wherever monkeys are kept in 
large numbers, people complain of the stench from their 
cages. Any physician who makes smell an important 
factor in his diagnosis of disease would know that the 
odor with which the monkey house reeks comes 
from catarrh of the animals’ bowels. Wherever bread is 
fed to the monkeys this condition must prevail. The 
soda, saleratus, alum and yeast cause fermentation and 
an irritation of the entire mucous membrane. All sorts 
of sanitary measures may be taken, cages may be scrubbed 
and scoured; but so long as the accursed and pestilen- 
tial bread goes into the monkeys’ mouths the existing 
evil will prevail. 

A monkey in health is the cleanest and neatest animal 
in existence. They hate filth, and from my own ob- 
servation. I know that the monkeys of all genera are 
naturally healthy, in fact the easiest of all animals to keep 
in health, because of a superb natural vitality. 

Under intelligent conditions all the larger monkeys 
should live on an average from twenty to thirty years, 
and even longer; but. let any humane person study the 
death rates of our zoos and menageries, and he will find 
something to think about. If the present system is one 
of economy, it is a mistake, for in the long run it costs 
more to replace the animals than it would have cost to 
keep them alive. Possibly the dealers are aware of 
this fact, and have a keen eye to their own interests when 
hee arene a diet that means death. 

¢ proper food of the monkey is fish, fruit, eggs and 
vegetables. Bananas are the staff of life to them, and I 
have saved a diphtheritic monkey’s life on the juice of 
the pineapple. Tapioca, boiled with sugar and water, is 
cheaper than bread, and far more wholesome and nu- 
truitious. Cassava bread would be a.prime factor of health, 
and I wonder that it is not imported in bulk for the use 
of zoos and menageries. Eggs, both raw- and hard- 
boiled, are capital; corn is of importance, being fatten- 
ing and cooling, and should be given freely, on the 








cob in summer and dried it winter. Tomatoes aré 
reinedial, and gteatly liked by motikeys; likeWise pota- 
toes, onions, carrots and all green vegetables and fruits. 
Rice should never be boiled, as it clogs the bowels. 

The larger monkeys demand that their vitality be sus- 
tained on fish, live if possible, clams, mussels and lob- 
sters. A monkey only drinks water when there is 
fever ‘in his system, for this reason watermelons should 
be given as often as possible. Nature never meant milk 
for monkeys. It turns to casein in the animal’s stomach. 
The worms which leap to life from this and lactic acid 
are ravenous. The monkey mopes, becomes emaciated, 
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has a racking cough and eventually succumbs to the ef- 
fects of the, “climate.” 

Doubtless the superintendent and the keepers of the 
monkeys know as well as I that the present system of 
feeding is all wrong, but the needed reform cannot come 
from them. It must come from the top, from the gentle- 
men who make up and control the Park Department. 
They are the ones to take the matter in hand, and to 
extend to the monkey the same generous treatment 
which makes Central Park’s collection of lions and 
tigers the finest in the country. Fed as I have suggested, 
the much maligned monkey would soon cease to be an 
olfactory offense, and a pretty penny would be saved 
to the treasury. 

I have said that monkeys hate filth; I should have 
added that they love a bath and are champion swim- 
mers. The Javanese monkeys in particular take to the 
water like fishes. They dive, strike out, float on their 
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backs, swim under water with wide open eyes, and put 
man’s aquatic exploits to shame. Notwithstanding this, I 
do not think that there is in all the world a zoo which 
provides a swimming place for its monkeys. 

If Mr. William T. Hornaday, under whose humane and 
scientific supervision the animals are to be cared for in 
the new Bronx Park zoo, would see to it that in ad- 
dition to the. other comforts of the monkey houses, 
wherein he promises that “the monkeys shall look finer, 
be happier, and live longer than in any other zoological 
garden in the world,” a bath should be built, not only 
would the visitors be provided with prodigious sport, but 
the monkeys would be living verifications of his own 
words. JustINE INGERSOLL. 

Jury 2. 





An “Unnoted Trait” of the Robin. 


ANOTHER peculiar trait of the robin, unnoted except 
by so keen an observer of bird ways as Maurice Thomp- 
son, is that, with all its friendly and confiding relations 
with the human family during the time of nesting and 
rearing its young, in the fall of the year it becomes a 
wild bird, betaking itself largely to the woods and even 
the secluded parts of the mountains, at this season show- 
ing little disposition to be familiar terms with man, 
giving a note of alarm and fying high and swiftly when. 
surprised at his approach—New York Tribune. 

Nennseen The robin’s: autumn wildness has been 
familiar to mankind for generations; when Mr. Thomp- 
son noted it he noted only what his — and his 
great-grandfather had noted before hi 


‘ 


| An Ammiable Lynx. 


GarpINER, Mont., July 7.—Editor Forest aid Stream: 
With this I send four films, pictures of a lynx and dog 
that are great friends. They play for houts every morn- 
ing. They interested me so oie that I took my camera 
up there for a few shots. I arrived there after they had 
been playing for an hour. They are the property of Geo. 
Mack, the town barber, shoemaker, taxidermist, hunter 
and picker, but not an “old-timer.” The dog is a 
water spaniel about a year old; the cat Tom is about the 
same age and was captured while very young. 

The first picture taken was of the lynx alone, when it 
was watching a tame kitten in a very friendly way. Soon 
after the dog was told to “shake up Tom!” but Tom did 
most of the shaking. They would roll and tumble 
around, get hold of each other’s necks and’ ears, and 
once in a while hurt a little, by the yelps and growls. 
Tom’s favorite hold was the back of Fan’s neck. Fan 
played the usual dog fashion, turning her rump to Tom 
when she was getting the worst of it. A strange dog 
came up while they were playing. Tom was on his 
back; he put both arms around the strange dog’s neck 
in a very friendly way. The strange dog suddenly dis- 
covered what it was, and backed away very much aston- 
ished. You could not get him anywhere near the lynx 
after that, but the lynx was still friendly. 

George feeds the lynx on woodchucks—rock chucks 
they call them here. Tom will toss one of the largest up 
in the air and play with it as a kitten does with a ball, while 
lying on his back. Tom is quite friendly with most 
every one; but there are a few he gets very angry at the 
sight of, growling and spitting at them when they come 
near. He recognizes his friends at sight. 

This is the first instance I ever saw of a lynx being 
friendly with any other animal. I have never before 
heard of anything of the kind. 

I had considerable trouble getting the pictures, as 
everyone who saw me at work wanted to “stand ’round.” 
This attracted the attention of the cat and even the 
dog played in a half-hearted way, not as they would in the 
cool of the morning or evening, when it was not quite 
light enough for snap shots. 

Later.—The cat escaped the next morning after I 
took the pictures. I was up there with my camera by 
sunrise. Tom had just gotten away with quite a long 
chain attached to him, and soon the whole town was 
looking after him; and though seen a few times, he soon 
disappeared in the sage brush. He visited town for 
several nights, but lately no one has any trace of him. 
It’s feared Tom has gotten his chain fastened in some 
brush or tree and so has met a miserable fate. I’m sorry 
Tom escaped, as I was very,much interested in him and 
wished to get all the pictures of his friendly antics with 
the dog possible. E. Horer. 

[We regret that only one of the photographs sent by 
Mr. Hofer can be reproduced.] 


Some Animal Pets.—I. 


San Francisco, July 14—In the number of the 
Forest AND STREAM of July 9 I noticed and was imme- 
diately interested in the “Story of a Coon” by Mr. Stark. 
Having a prevailing weakness for all animal pets, and 
having indulgedittoa great extent, I am always interested 
and attracted by such experiences of the contributors of 
Forest AND STREAM, and especially anything on coons, 
for I profess to be what is called a coon sharp. I have 
had all sorts and kinds of animal pets, but never one that 
gave so much amusement as a coon. 

As with Mr. Stark’s coon, my Zip came to me when 
young. Hé was old enough to drink milk, and soon be- 
came very tame. He would go scampering all over the 
house, and with an insatiate curiosity into everything, 
sniffing and patting it with his paws. The moment I 
sat down to read he would jump up in my lap and go 
through every pocket, taking everything out, including 
my watch, which puzzled him. He would hold it to his 
ear, take it down and try to get into it; finally tiring 
himself out, he would curl up in my lap and go to sleep, 
only to awake and go through the same rigmarole 
again. 

As he grew older he developed a disposition to keep 
unseemly hours. Neighbors complained of the loss of 
chickens. Suspicion fell on Zip, and when interrogated 
he would assume a look of such’ guileless innocence 
that one would declare he understood perfectly. But 
as Zip could not prove an alibi he was secured at the 
end of a long light chain. The first time it brought 
him up he seemed surprised, but exhibited no irritation 
nor discontent; in fact, he was what Artemus Ward 
would have designated “a cheerful little cuss” under 
all circumstances. He was chained to a post of the 
piazza, and a raisin box was nailed near the top, in whick 
he slept. He finally got so fat that the box was too 
tight a fit to enable him to curl up, so he would lie 
flat on his back with his head and feet hanging over, and 
seemed to enjoy it. Nothing interested him more than 
when we would put a raisin in a bottle and give it to 
him to play with. He would poke his nose in the 
mouth of it, then try his paw; then would squint through 
the neck at the raisin, then roll it, then try again; and 
so he would work at it for hours, until getting tired he 
would climb up to his box, take a nap, come down and 
go at it again. I have given it to him after breakfast 
and found him still at it when I eame home to dinner 
at 6 o’clock. As a reward for his perseverance I gener- 
ally brought him a few raisins or figs, of which he was 
very fond. 

He always did just as Mr. Stark tells us his coon did, 
putting everything given him in the way of food into his 
pan of water, and patting it with his forepaws until he 
had made thick soup of it before eating. 

Zip had an antipathy to big dogs. Little ones he 
would play with. When a big one came on to the piazza 
he would scramble up to his box and not come down 
until the dog left. He had great curiosity when visiter: 
came, would go-the length of his chain, which allowed 
him to stand on his hindlegs on the door sill and in, 
the door being always open in the mild climate of Texas. 
One day a visitor in backing out of the room, not seeing 
Zip, set his foot rather heavily on his paw. Zip re- 
sented by grabbing the gentleman by the seat of his 
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trousers, flesh inéluded, oo to the gentlettian’s as- 
tonishment and a loss of clot. 

One night Zip’ slipped his collar and raided a neigh- 
bot’s chicken roost.e Hearing trouble in his chicken 
department, the proprietor slipped out with his gun, 
and seeing by the moonlight some kind of an animal 
he let drive, and on picking it up.it proved to be old 
Zip with a chicken in his mouth, conclusive evidence 
of guilt not to be gainsaid. 

Assuming that more or less of the readers of ForEst 
AND STREAM are interested in the habits of animals, I 
will devote my next chapter to.my experience in domestic 
pets, especially bears, armadillos, peccaries, Mexican 
leopards, wildcats, etc. During a residence of two years 
in Texas I had them all; in fact, had a private menagerie, 
much to the wonderment and disgust of my only two or 
three neighbors, who were far less companionable and 
interesting than coons and armadillos, and not greatly 
their superiors in intelligence. PopGErs. 


Another Florida Pet. | 


St. AvucustInE, Florida.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Reading Mrs. Moore-Wilson’s sketch of her cranes in 
ForREST AND STREAM, I thought you might be interested 
in the story of another Florida pet, and so send you 
the inclosed photograph of a Florida pet bear resting 
contentedly in the arms of one of her friends. Jen- 
nie, for that is her name, was about a year old when 
the picture was taken, and had never been confined in 
any way, but had been brought up in the companion- 
ship of the whole family, servants, dogs and all; and 
consequently developed into a fully domesticated bear. 
She played with the dogs, one of which, a setter named ' 
Flora, exercised quite a motherly care over her while 
she was a little cub; but she found a more congenial 
companion as she grew older in the pointer Norman, 
with whom she could play as long as she liked. She 
would climb in at the windows, and would often be 
found upstairs curled up on a bed. 

If she were left alone she would cry for very lone- 
someness. She would play with all the family, although 
sometimes inclined’to be a little rough. Up to this 
time she had never left the house or yard, but after a 
while she began to wander around the neighborhood, 
returning always after a short call; but still as the 
neighbors did not always appreciate a friendly call from 
a bear her owner very reluctantly had to confine her. 

The tameness of even crows when they are not dis- 
turbed is well shown just now by a flock, or family per- 
haps, of about a dozen who claim equal rights with our- 
selves to the figs in the yard, and their musical notes 
are heard quite early every morning as they are taking 
an early breakfast. When we go out in the yard they fly 
away, very much as an ordinary blackbird would, alight- 
ing in a higher tree in a neighboring yard, and after 
a while going about their usual avocations in the more 
distant woods, but returning regularly every morning 
for the ripe and delicate figs. The Florida crow has a 
more delicate and softer note than his Northern cousin, 
developed, I suppose, in the more balmy air. 

Towser, the society dog, of whose habits I gave you 
some account last winter, has now joined himself to 
the Can’t-Get-Away Club and goes on the train every 
day to the South Beach, sometimes spending the night 
there, but generally returning to the city, where he can 
meet his very numerous friends and acquaintances. 





Nature’s Compass Signs. 


A correspondent writes: I believe that the several 
points Mr. Dearborn mentions to guide one, as trees hav- 
ing more limbs on the south side, and more moss on the 
north side; gum being softer on south side, tops of 
cedar and hemlock pointing toward the south, hearts of 
trees being nearest north side, etc., have no more exist- 
ence infactthanthe widely believed condition of the goose 
bone, feathers on partridges’ legs, thickness of corn husks 
and hornets’ nests, and muskrats’ houses, have to do with 
the weather. They exist only in imagination. In over 
fifty years’ traveling the woods in company with some of 
the best men (both Indians of several tribes and white 
men) who ever trod our Maine woods I have yet to see 
any man who ever received the least assistance from any 
of the sources he mentions. Trees, as a rule, do not 
branch more to the south. Spruce and fir, whether 
crowded or in open spaces, branch nearly equally on all 
sides; pine gnd hemlock and all hard woods branch most 
toward the nearest open space; being crowded on one 
side they reach out toward the room offered on the other. 

Trees moss up sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, sometimes all round, according to the slope 
or the exposure. One might hunt a week in the woods 
to find a tree with gum on both sides, unless some tree 
on a spotted line, as the gum exudes from cracks or 
wounds, and trees very seldom are cracked on both 
sides; and if any tree were cracked on both sides, in cold 
weather the gum would all be frozen so hard no one 
could tell. 

I have had many thousands of both cedar and hemlock 
trees cut, and can say positively that neither have tops 
pointing in any given direction; usually they point 
straight up. I have had more than 10,000 cords of wood 
cut, and the heart is in the center, except in cases when 
trees, especially pine, grow with the south side ex- 
posed to the sun on the edge of an open space. 

The whole thing is theory, with no facts, but if all 
stated were true, it would not help a man any if he were 
in doubt as to his course in either a rain or snowstorm, 
which are the only cases in which a real woodsman needs 
any help, as ina thick snowstorm or rain one cannot see 
which sides are most mossed, or which way tree tops 
point. All the men I ever traveled with either depended 
somewhat on a compass, or went by ‘intuition; that is, 
they find their way just as an animal does. - They carry 
the ‘north point in their heads. I have been with ‘excel- 

lent woodsmen who depended entirely on a compass, 
and equally good ones who never carried 2 compass. 
Most carry a compass, and on no account ever look at it 
whleéss it is cloudy or storms, or is very dark. When 


very 
ery dark, they light a match and take a look just to see 
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if they are varying much, Tf have traveled hours at 4 
time when too datk to see a man toft., unless he were 
dressed in white. We never think of any of the things 
that article mentions, but we note carefully the course of 
all brooks and every high land, and the courses of the 
ridges, when we first travel a new country. 
Some men are born woodsmen; some léarn; many 
can never learn. Our guides tell me that not one man in 
ten they guide can go a mile straight back from a road 
and turn around and get back within half a mile of where 
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he started, without a compass. A compass is usually of 
no use to a man who is lost, as he will not believe it. 





Hermit says: I agree with Awahsoose, that moss on 
the north side of a tree is an uncertain method of find- 
ing the points of the compass. Mr. Dearborn’s paper, if 
reliable, will cause me to learn a new system of wood- 
craft, and I should be unwilling to do that, for my wood- 
craft grew up with my life from boyhood. My father 
sold out a store jn Oldtown, Me. (where he traded large- 
ly with the Indians), when I was four years of age, and 
practically moved into the wildness. My first lesson in 
woodcraft was a daily hunt for the cows with several 
country boys during the summer. The cows had the 
range of North America, and it was no small job to find 
them before milking time. Wolves and bears killed 
scores of sheep in Penobscot county, and deer were not 
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plentiful until the wolves disappeared years later. My 
woodcraft received a stimulus from a hunter. He was 
not just right in his upper story, and was known as 
“Squire Thomas’s fool,” but William was no fool in the 
woods, and for ten years I worshipped his knowledge 
of woodcraft. He could tell one how not to get lost. 


Forestry in America. 


SoME people seem to argue as if there was an inher- 
ent weakness in our republican form of government that 
disqualified it from taking care of its forests. France and 
Switzerland are republican, yet they have no trouble in 
managing their forests so as to derive from them a 
continuous net income. Within its proper sphere a re- 
public is as strong as any government. If a republic 
can carry a letter for a private citizen from Maine to 
California for two cents, it can take care of its forests. 
Let anybody meddle with the United States mails and 
they will see whether or not a republic has power! So 
there are opponents of forestry who talk as if science was 
something this country has no need of. Forestry science, 
they say, will do for Germany, but not for America. But 
if such people had equipped our navy, Commodore 
Dewey could not have gained his sige victory. It 
was because his ships were up to date in science that 
he could accomplish such a brilliant result. In those 
departments of our Government. in which we are un to 
date in science we are the equal of any other country; 
and if we will apply science to forestry we will, not soon, 
but in due time, have as good a forestry system as any 
other country—C. C. Andrews, Chief Fire Warden of 
Minnesota. eee 














East African Mammals. 
BY D. G. ELLIOT, F,R.S.E. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


BLACK-BACKED JACKAL (Canis mesomelas, Schreb). 
NAME, Dowdo. 


We did not meet with this species until we were south 
of the Golis Range, and from there, during the remainder 
of our journey, it was frequently encountered. Its 
habits are the same as those of the common jackal, but 
I don’t remember ever to have seen the two species 
consorting together. It is a much handsomer animal 
than its relative, the dark back contrasting finely with the 
color of the flanks. I have seen as many as four to- 
gether in the early morning trotting along, evidently re- 
turning to their dens after a night’s foray, but as a rule, 
like the preceding species, they are solitary in their 
habits, and it is not often that more than one is met with 
at a time. The -peculiar markings of this jackal make 
it very conspicuous, and it was not difficult to distinguish 
the species even when at some distance away. The two 
forms inhabit similar areas, and it was a very common 
occurrence to meet with both in the same locality. It 
might be reasonably supposed that hybrids might be 
produced from animals so closely related, living prac- 
tically together, but I neither saw any myself nor heard 
of any having been seen by others. Like its relative, 
the present species has a wide distribution on the Afri- 


can continent, and is in no wise confined to Somali- 
land. - 


Fox (Ofocyon megalotis, Demarest). 
Waraba. 


This pretty species was first seen by me at Mandera, at 
the base of the Golis Range. It is, like all of its kindred, 
very shy and averse to exposing any part of its body 
to the gaze of man. I usually met with it when hunting 
the lesser koodoo, and would catch a glimpse of it as 
it stealthily crept along amid the aloes that covered the 
ground, stopping occasionally to look at me, but show- 
ing at such times merely a portion of its head over the 
thick clumps of long leaves. Of course, being after 
nobler game, I could not shoot it on such occasions, 
and many favorable opportunities for securing speci- 
mens of this species were thus lost. This fox is gen- 
erally seen singly, rarely in pairs, but more than two 
I have never seen together. The very long and broad 
ears give this animal a peculiar appearance, and its short 
legs make it appear much smaller than it really is. Of 
course, although we saw this species frequently at times 
when we could not shoot it for fear of starting nobler 
game, we never could find it when especially hunting 
for it, and this accounts for my only bringing back a 
single specimen; and at one time indeed it seemed very 
likely that we would have to return without any examples 
at all. While by no means common it cannot be con- 
sidered a very rare species in Somali-land, but its cun- 
ning disposition and secretive ways will always cause it 
to be a rather difficult animal to procure unless in traps. 
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Two Strange Birds. 


As the collector of specimens, in whatever field, very 
commonly rates himself according to his proprietorship 
of some one which is unique, or of great rarity, so the 
possession of a living apteryx confers a sort of distinc- » 
tion upon a zoological collection; although it must be 
confessed that any advantage derived therefrom lies 
chiefly in pride of ownership, for so far as the instruction 
of the visiting public is concerned all that is open to 
them is the spectacle of a mysteriously empty cage, bear- 
ing a suitably descriptive label upon its front. This bv 
reason of the nocturnal habit of these strange birds, which 
is so incurably fixed that during the two months’ occu- 
pancy of a cage in the gardens, by two individuals of 
different species, all that has been seen of them has been 
a flitting glimpse during the dark hours of night, ex- 
cepting on the occasion when they were forcibly taken 
out of their burrow of straw and brush just long enough 
to be photographed by R. D. Carson, of the Zoological 
Society. 

The classification of birds is still somewhat kaleido- 
scopic in character, but as we “catch the transient hour,” 
the apteryx, or kiwis, constitute the last order Apteryges 
of the subclass Ratitae, which includes all the other ter- 
restrial wingless birds, such as ostriches, emus and cas- 
sowaries. In these birds, without power of flight, the 
sternum is flat like a raft (Latin ratts), in opposition to 
all other birds; the Carinatae, in which, having developed 
wings, the action of the great pectordl muscles in flight or 
in swimming has pulled out the sternum, so to 
speak, in its central anterior line into a high ridge or 
keel like that in the bottom of a vessel (Latin carina). 

The five or six known species of kiwi are confined to 
New Zealand; that strange land, almost without native 
mammals, but which has produced nearly as many 
struthious birds as all the rest of the world, from the 
gigantic Dinornis, but lately extinct, down to the little 
apteryx, smallest of the group, which is now becoming 
so rare that it is obviously following in the path of its 
larger relative. They are said to inhabit moist or swampy 
localities, thickly grown over with ferns, making a nest 
either in hollow trees, crevices among rocks, or some 
times excavating for themselves in the ground. In 

such soil they find plenty of insects and worms, which 
form the greater portion of their food supply, and these ~ 
they probe for in the soft ground with the long, slender 
bill, after the same manner as the better known wood- 
cock of our own climes. : 

In captivity, where a sufficient supply of worms is be- 
yond possibility, they thrive fairly well on finely-chopped 
meat, a few earthworms being added by way of a course 
of sweets; but in the morning, after rain enough to 
moisten the ground, the bottom of their enclosure is 
seen to be covered with the punctures made by inserting 
the bill in the ceaseless search for a larger supply of their 
choice dainty. H 

The external appearance and attitudes of these birds, 
as is shown by the photographs, may be said to be 
truly grotesque, to which an element of the unreal’ or 
uncanny is added by their stealthy, noiseless and shadowy 
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movements, amid the darkness which shrouds their 
hours of exercise and refreshment. I know of no other 
bird nor mammal so strictly and absolutely nocturnal 
as these kiwis. Most owls are sometimes seen in full 
light of day, and even the bat comes out in twilight, but 
apteryx creeps forth only when twilight has faded into 
deep darkness, and retires again to his straw nest at the 
first suggestion of coming dawn; and when, on occa- 
sions, they are lifted out into the sunlight, some degree 
of force is required to control them, and the instant 
haste of their retreat when released has in it something 
indescribably ludicrous. 

Of the two species represented by the pictures, Apteryx 
mantelli is the larger, being some 22 to 24in. in extreme 
length; the bill being about sin. and the tarsus about 
3in.; the color being in general a reddish brown. 
Apteryx oweni is smaller, not exceeding 14in. in length, 
and is grayish brown, banded and spotted with white. 
The former species inhabits the North Island of New 
Zealand, while oweni is known only from the eastern part 
of the South Island. ‘ 

By no means least among the anomalies of these 
strange creatures is the fact that the unfortunate female 
—upon whom it would appear that some Pliocene fore- 
shadowing of the curse of Genesis must have rested—is 
condemned to produce an egg weighing nearly one- 
fourth as much as herself and having one-fifth of her 
linear dimensions. 

ARTHUR ERwin Brown. 

Zoo.ocicat Garvens, Philadelphia, July 11. 


As to Grasshoppers. 


DuRINnG my sojourn in Nebraska twenty years ago I 
had the good fortune to witness a flight of grasshoppers, 
of which I had heard so much in the East, of their 
destructiveness and dreaded ‘visitations. The ground, 
fences, trees, houses, in fact everything that had ah out- 
side, was in a manner covered with them. 

It was interesting, if not amusing, to see them like 
flakes of snow rising before pedestrians in Omaha. 
Wells were covered to keep them out, and along the 
shores of the Missouri millions of them were struggling 
and drowning. Their flight would begin about 9 o'clock 
in the forenoon, and continue for perhaps six hours. 


What I want to call attention to is the great distance one. 


can see these little marauders. That they can be seen 
a mile or more away I think I can clearly show. The 
miscroscopists tell us that of the largest spider’s thread 
it would take 10,000 to make the size of a human hair. 
The reader, as well as I, has doubtless seen a spider’s 
thread floating high in the air 1ooyds. away, when it 
was in such a position as to reflect the sun’s rays to the 
eye. I have seen a spider’s thread floating from a tele- 
graph pole 120 paces distant. I suppose I could have 
seen it much further than that. The thread was clean, 
no dew nor dust on it. The wings of the grasshopper 
will reflect many thousand times the number of rays 
that a spider’s thread will. During a flight of hoppers 
not one could be seen in looking away from the sun, 
which showed that they were pretty high. But when I 
looked toward the sun, myriads of them were revealed. 
The insects darting around the electric lights give some 


idea of the appearance of the hoppers between one and ° 


the sun. The lower stratum seemed to be hundreds of 
yards high, through which were seen far beyond the 
glistening wings of the migrating hosts, more than a 
mile distant. It was an interesting sight. Perhaps the 
hopper himself was not distinguishable, but the light 
from his wings was seen, and in common parlance I 
saw a grasshopper one full mile away. 
N. D. E tine. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Bluish-Greenish Gray. 


From 100 to 200ft. across, covered with small mesquite, 
cacti and loose stones of volcanic origin, the draw lies 
before us. On either hand rise steep hills, gray, lifeless 
and barren, except for the same mesquite, cacti and 
stone. Not a drop of water is in sight, and the late fall 
sun is beating fiercely down from a cloudless sky, as 
it always does in this country 300 out of the 365 days 
in the year. Gray is the prevailing tone; the stones are 
gray, the mesquite likewise, and even the cacti are more 
gray than green. Now that we note closely, the sky itself 
is of a grayish blue shade that seems to be but a reflec- 
tion of this draw. Yet we know from experience that 
the game we have come for, the little Mexican or blue 
quail, makes its home in just such places as this. 

We have no dogs with us, for dogs are useless on this 
game, as the birds rarely lie to cover, and they would 
soon be incapacitated from lack of water, so they have 
been left at home. 

Something is moving about the foot of that larger mes- 
quite bush—yes, it’s a quail; in fact, there are several 
of them, and as we rapidly approach they resolve into a 
bunch of -some thirty or thirty-five, excitedly moving 
about close together. Now in hunting the Mexican 
quail it is necessary to do some running, as will de- 
velop later on. We may just as well make a beginning 
now, so strike a dog-trot with me and let’s see how 
close we can get to them before they take to the air. 
Here we are at 40yds. The temptation to take a pot-shot 
at the bunch is strong, but that is not our style—there 
they go now, and at the crack of the guns three birds fall 
out, while the rest scatter out over the draw head of us. 
No dogs to retrieve for us, so we seek dead ourselves. 
There is no trouble in finding the first bird, but what 
has become of that second bird of yours? You saw him 
drop just about there, but he does not seem to be in 
sight now, and you have looked carefully around that 
spot for half a minute, and he ought to be right there— 
and so he is; you have had your eye on him a half- 
dozen times, but his colors blended so; harmoniously 
with the soil and stone—bluish-greenish gray—that you 
overlooked him. This is not the last time you will ex- 
perience difficulty in finding the dead birds: , 

Let’s see what sort of birds we have shot. They are 
somewhat different from our old friend Bob White. 











About the same size, you would say, but that is be- 
cause you have been shooting in the North. Color is 
not near so brown as Bob; in fact, almost the only 
brown about them is of a rusty shade, marking the edges 
of the back feathers and those of the head, the latter 
mounted by a well defiried crest, whose feathers are 
from % to lin. long. The wings have a light brown 
cast to them; the body appears to be more of a blhish 
gray than anything else. They are rather pretty little 
birds nevertheless, and have bright black eyes. 

But our cursory glance at the birds has givén the 
bunch time to get some, distance ahead of us, and if we 
expect to see them again we must get a move on. A 
hundred-yard dash at a good clip, and we are among 
them again. Now comes our best shooting. As several 
get up before us we single our birds and bring them to 
grass in good style. MHastily gathering dead, we do 
some sprinting worthy of a professional, for we know 
that the birds will not settle down at the end of their 
flight, but keep going, doing a little sprinting on their 
own account, and if you do not think they are good at 
it, just follow us while we let out another notch. It 
is not a short run this time, as the birds are keeping 
ahead of us and we must cover 300yds. before getting 
within range. But we see our birds ahead scooting in 
and out among the mesquite bushes and cacti, and as 
one, hard pressed, takes to the air, I get a fine single on 
him, and at the report the others are alarmed and get 
up, scattering in front. A crack or two and they are all 
out of sight again, scattering badly, while many have 
taken to the steep sides of the gray hills. 

Not much chance of getting more good shots, but we 
proceed leisurely ahead, keeping a sharp lookout for 
stragglers. There seem to be none left, but there 
ought to be at least one—whir-r-r-r-r!_ Right behind us 
too; almost stepped on him; the little cuss must have 
been hidden behind the broad leaf of that cactus or 
that prickly pear; but if we want him it is time to pull 
down on him, as he is fast getting away. Hardly know 
where to look for the next one, but we'll keep good 
lookout for a stray. Ah, there’s one, just out of range! 
Now comes the tug of war, for we must see who is the 
better runner. No telling when we can put him up, as 
he will try to keep just so far ahead, we might as well 
take it easy at first and let out gradually as we go. How 
the little fellow runs, dodging in and out among obstruc- 
tions, and all the time keeping an eye on his pursuer. 
Guess he must have been deceived by our gait, for we 
are gaining on him; yes, are almost within gunshot; 
but it will be necessary to let loose some more steam if 
we expect to get near enough for a shot, and we let out 
another notch. That last 1ooyds. must have been done 
pretty lively, as we have gained on him considerably, and 
he is in fair range, if he only would get into the air, but— 
what! a four foot, thorny mesquite right in front! We 
can’t stop and go around; ’twould cost too much time; 
only one thing to do: Take it like any other hurdle, 
thorns and all. As we land on the other side the extra 
maneuver seems to have frightened the little chap, and 
with a sudden bound he is in the air and nearly out of 
range. No time to stop, so as we soar over an ugly spiked 
cactus a snap shot is taken, with the result of a clean 
kill, and the satisfaction of that last shot more than pays 
for the exertion of a quarter-mile run in the hot, dry, 
thin air, after one poor lone little blue quail. 

Such about is blue quail hunting in New Mexico; and 
each succeeding covey started would be but a repetition 
of the story of description. I know of no other bird in 
the hunting of which the peculiar attributes of the 
sprinter are needed so much as in the chase of the Mex- 
ican or blue quail, for it is more of a chase than a hunt. 
I think I would recommend, as an outfit for the quail 
hunter in this country, as fitting and almost necessary,’a 
pair of spiked runner’s shoes, bicycle cap, and for nether 
garments 18in. armor plate guaranteed to resist pene- 
tration by mesquite thorns and cactus spikes. And above 
all a record as a sprinter of 10 1-5 seconds for 1ooyds. 

E. A. HersPercer, C. E. 


Evpy, New Mexico. 


Indian Mode of Hunting. 


IL—Lynax. 

SNARING is the principal way in which the lynxes are 
killed by the North American Indians. After a heavy 
fall of snow, however, if an Indian crosses a fresh lynx 
track, he immediately gives chase, even if he has only 
his belt axe. 

The hunter only follows very fresh tracks, and in 
a short time comes up with the big cat. As soon as the 
animal knows it is pursued, it either climbs a tree or 
crouches under some thick shrub. If the hunter finds it 
up a tree, he sets to work at once to cut down the tree 
(that is if he has no gun). As soon as the tree totters he 
makes his way in the direction which it is to fall. The 
lynx clings to the tree until near the ground, and then 
springs clear. While he is floundering in the snow, the 
Indian bravely runs in and knocks him with his axe. Of 
course, if he has his gun, he simply shoots the cat and 
it tumbles dead to the foot of the tree. The feat of run- 
ning down a lynx and shooting him with a2 bow and 
arrow is what all Indian youths aim to accomplish; they 
are then considered hunters. 

Lynxes are always found in greatest numbers where 
their natural food supply is most plentiful. They feed 
usually on rabbits and partridges, and these are to be 
foufid in young growth of such trees as pitch pine, birch 
and poplar. 

The Indian also, when he is dependent on rabbits, 
lives on the border of such a country, and has long 
lines of snares which he visits two or three times a 
week. Along this snare-road at certain distances he has 
his lynx snares, which are nothing different from those 
set for rabbits, except being much larger. Yes, there is 
another difference: Instead of the snare being tied 
to a tossing pole, it is simply tied to a stout-birch stick, 
3 or 4ft. long by about 2in. in diameter. The extreme 
ends of this are lodged on two forked sticks, and the 
snare hanging down in the middle is then set, tied to 
s dry twigs on each side to keep it in position. 

At the back of the snare, at about 2 or 3ft., the 
head and stuffed skin of a rabbit is fixed under some 
brush. The skin is filled with moss, or pine brush, and 


. 


is fixed so ‘as to look as much as possible like a live 
rabbit in its form. The head being to the skin gives it 
the natural shape and smell, and the lynx, walking 
leisurely along the snowshoe track, notices the game and 
makes a spring for it through the snase. In his headlong 
bound he carries snare and cross stick along with him, 
and as soon as he feels the cord tightening about his 
neck he not infrequently becomes his own executioner 
by getting his forefeet on the stick and pulling back- 
wards as hard as he can. The more he struggles, the 
madder he gets, and pulls the harder to free himself, but 
this is, on the contrary, only making matters worse. The 
loop of the noose gets matted into the soft, thick hair 
of the throat, and there is no “slack” after that; in a 
few moments the great cat is dead. 

Sometimes the lynx carries the cross stick in his mouth 
and climbs a tree. This is invariably the last tree he 
ever climbs, because once up the tree he lets the stick 
drop and it hangs down, generally on the opposite side 
of the limb from that on which the lynx is. As the cat 
goes down the tree on one side, the cross stick goes up 
toward the limb on the other and gets fixed in the 
crotch. As soon as the cord tightens about his neck he 
tries the harder to get down, and is consequently hang- 
ing himself. 

Lynxes are very stupid. They will even put their foot 
into an open and exposed steel trap; and the better-off 
Indians often use small No. 1 traps instead of snares. 
This, however, is only done latterly, and by the very 
well-off Indians. As a rule Indians only have traps 
for beaver, otter, fox and bear. 

Lynxes are very rarely seen in summer, keeping close 
to the thickest bush. In any case, the skin is then of 
no value, and they are far from being “a thing of beauty,” 
with nothing but a bare skin. 

In the prime state they are largely used on the conti- 
tent as linings, and each skin is worth about $4. 

Martin Hunter. 


s s 6 
Stocking with Game Birds. 

SHELDON, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: Blessed be 
the Forest AND STREAM; for besides being brimful with 
the best of information and entertainment, it oftentimes 
saves us both time and postage by enabling us by one 
letter to answer a full score of correspondents. I am 
constantly receiving letters from correspondents in all 
sections of the country making inquiries about the most 
desirable game birds to import into their respective 
localities. During my absence for a few weeks this class 
of letters has accumulated to such a number that it 
prompts me to give a brief reply through your columns, 
and if any of those interested fail to read their answer, 
their punishment is just and deserved. Moral—Read the 
FOREST. AND, STREAM. 

The most desirable game birds to import into our 
country may be divided into two general classes, seed 
eaters and bud eaters, not migratory, but local in their 
habits. The seed eaters are most suitable for the range 
of country occupied by the Virginia quail, the Southern 
and Middle States, where the snow does not fall to a 
sufficient depth to cover the seed-bearing vegetation. We 
would recommend the various varieties of pheasants and 
the pinnated grouse. The Mongolian pheasant would 
be the best bird for the Middle States. If turned out in 
lots of sav five or six hens-and one cock, and thorough- 
ly protected for several years—then with an open season 
say from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, and a restriction of shooting 
to only between sunrise and sunset, also the number of 
birds to four or five to each gun during the first week 
of the open season—these birds would become abundant 
even in the vicinity of the larger towns and cities. 

The bud eaters are the ones adapted for our North- 
ern States—the home of our noble ruffed grouse. In the 
heavily wooded districts the most desirable bud-eating 
game birds are the capercailzie and black cock. When 
ordering these birds, give special instructions that they 
must be delivered unmutilated—not with clipped tail 
and wings. For the farming districts the sharp-tail 
grouse would live and propagate if they could get thor- 
ough protection against the pot shooter. Early in the 
season they are easily potted while sitting on the fences; 
and during the colder months we have seen them bud- 
ding in the orchards within a few yards from the high- 
way where teams were passing every few minutes. 

We have released here in northern Vermont both 
West Virginia quail and Mongolian pheasants. The 
quail, when in parts of the country-where there is sumac, 
have lived through our winters without assistance; that 
is every winter until last winter, when the extremely 
wet season during the preceding summer prevented the 
sumac seeds from developing, and we believe that most 
of the quail perished from lack of food. 

Our experience with the Mongolians during the past 
winter was not a pleasing one, as every bird released was 
lost, with the single exception of a hen that was picked 
up in the highway with one wing nearly severed from its 
body, caused by flying against a barb wire fence. This 
bird is now in the aviary, sitting on a full nest of eggs. 
After the winter snows came the released pheasants 
would on pleasant days come in around the buildings 
for food. They disappeared during every storm, and 
after the storm had passed by would reappear in a nearly 
famished condition. At last, during a long continued 
storm, they made a final disappearance, and in the spring 
their feathered skeletons were found about the fence 
corners, where they had skulked, starved and frozen. 
The birds in the pens, where they had regular feed and 
water, were during the most severe weather—when it 
was 30° below zero—bright and lively. 

Without doubt there are other Asiatic game birds 
that would be desirable to introduce into some sections 
of our country, but as we have not had any experience 
with them..we cannot speak with authgrity on the 
matter. In States like Vermont, where our Game Com- 
missioners haye the power to appoint one or more 
wardens in-each town, they could, with but little expense, 
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hunted by the owners of the tens of thousands of new 
breech-loading guns that are being scattered broadcast 
through the country every year. With these facts be- 
fore us, it is the duty of every fish and game association 
to use their influence in assisting the wardens to secure 
in every town sections of land for game preserves where 
no shooting unless that of fox hunting shall be al- 
lowed ‘at any season of the year, and there should be no 
delay in this matter, for a thing that is worth doing and 
is of such vital importance should be done at once. 
. N. P. Leacu. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Plans and Problems at the Yellowstone Park. 


Cuicaco, Iil., July 30.—I am in receipt of another in- 
teresting budget of information from a gentleman who 
is thoroughly posted on matters at the Yellowstone 
Park, and who comes to the Forrest AND STREAM in 
order to make known to the public the condition” of 
things in that interesting locality, remembering that no 
other paper has taken the same intelligent interest in park 
matters that has been given by the Forest AND STREAM. 
On the whole the report is favorable. The elk and 
deer are in good condition, the antelope have not suf- 
fered so much during the past winter as in the winters 
before, and even the buffalo, few as they now are, seem 
to be more numerous than was supposed. The writer 
of these notes sets forth some of the features of the 
great problem of summer and winter protection in the 

ark, and it is gratifying to learn that progress is mak- 

ing, albeit a gradual progress, in overcoming some of 
the difficulties which have always existed. The inad- 
equacy of the available number of scouts is best known 
by those army officers who have in turn fulfilled the 
somewhat thankless duties of superintending the park, 
or by those of the public who have gained some idea of 
the immensity of the country to be policed. The cor- 
respondent we is so good as to submit these notes goes 
on to say: 

“Capt. James B. Erwin, Fourth Cavalry, has been de- 
tailed as superintendent of the park, relieving Lt. Cress. 

“Capt. Erwin is very energetic, and is taking hold of 
park affairs hard. He is especially interested in the 

rotection of the game, and is giving this subject the 
arge amount of his attention which it deserves. The 
appropriation of $40,000 for the improvement and protec- 
tion of the park is now available, and Capt. Erwin’s 
plans include the permanent employment of one more 
scout, and the setting aside of a sufficient sum for the 
employment of special scouts and detectives when 
needed. He also proposes to cut out and reblaze all the 
old trails in the park and some new ones, making an 
aggregate of some 400 miles. This will greatly facilitate 
communication between the different parts of the park 
and the protection of the game. 

“It is also planned to build four new summer stations 
for the shelter of detachments of troops engaged in 
guarding the park in summer, and twenty small cabins 
for the shelter of scouting parties traveling on skis in 
winter. 

“This snowshoe work has always been so difficult and 
dangerous that it has not been thoroughly performed. 
In the spring of 1894 a soldier perished anti his re- 
mains were not found for fifteen months. Last Decem- 
ber a soldier was frozen to death, and another one had a 
closer call than many men live to-tell of, while cases 
of frozen feet, etc., are of frequent occurrence. 

“To travel on skis all day, packing one’s food, axe,, 
pistol, etc., on his back, and to sit around a fire in a 
snowhole all night, catching a few moments of sleep 
now and then, is a hardship which cannot be expected 
nor obtained from men many times in a month. 

“Last fall General Young had thirteen cabins fixed up 
and supplied with an axe, shovel, frying pan and coffee 
pot, and two comfortables each. Each one was also 
stocked with a small amount of bacon, hard bread and 
coffee. These cabins were of the greatest assistance 
last winter, but some of them were old and poorly 
constructed, nearly all were too small to comfortably 
shelter more than two men, and most of them had fire- 
places built of green logs, which soon burned out. They 
served, however, to show the necessity of a series of 
comfortable shelters, and if Capt. Erwin is allowed to 
carry out his. plans, every square mile of the park which 
is inhabited by game or fur animals can be watched and 
guarded next ‘winter. by snowshoe parties, who will 
not have to sit around a fire and chop wood all night 
to keep from freezing to death. 


The Park Game. 


“Few people realize how rapidly the question of game 
protection in the park is increasing in importance and 
in difficulty. The surrounding country is being rapidly 
settled up, and the number of Eastern sportsmen who 
come to the vicinity of the park to nunt is increasing 
each year. The inevitable result is that the game outside 
of the park is decreasing in numbers. The better the 
game in the park is protected, the more numerous does 
it become, and the more does it lose its fear of man, thus 
becoming an easier prey to poachers. So the service of 
protection is like a growing colt, the more you feed him 
the more he needs, and he would probably be stunted in 
his growth were it not for the fact that he is con- 
Stantly increasing in value, and therefore it pays to feed 
him well. I know a hundred men, and many of them 
not old men either, who have seen countless herds of 
buffalo on these Western plains. If one had told these 
men twenty years ago that in 1898 the American bison 
would be practically extinct, he would have been re- 
garded much as Professor Totten is now. Therefore, I 
will not ask Forest AND StrEAM to publish my predic- 
tion that in 1918 a pair of elk horns such as we build 
fences of now will be worth $100. 

“All the game in the park seems to be doing well. 
The elk and deer wintered better than usual, owing to 
the very mild winter, and the crop of young is very 
large. A scout reported last week that in one band of 
300 elk cows there were 250 calves. Several cows have 

seen followed by two calves. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


buffalo have been taken by poachers in the last year, or 
that the herds have been disturbed in any way. The main 
bunch was carefully observed this month by Morrison, 
the regular scout, who reports about thirty in the bunch, 
but cotild find no calves nor any sign of calves with the 


herd. [am unable to account for this, as there were 
several yearlings, showing that they bred last year. 
Besides this bunch there are probably fifteen or twenty 
more buffalo in the park, ranging in several small bands. 

“Thé fishing, notwithstanding the large numbers taken 
last year, is better than ever before. A 3lb. brook 
trout has been taken from Grizzly Lake, and Dr. 
Wheaton, of St. Paul, took a rainbow trout from the 
Madison River which weighed 434lbs., and measured 
23in. The usual big catches of mountain and brown 
trout are reported from the Firehole River, and lake 
trout as big as pack mules are seen in Shoshone Lake. 

“Bears are very numerous around all the hotels, and 
they furnish much amusement to the tourists. All the 
beaver colonies are thriving and are spreading out, and 
building new dams and houses. 

“A new entrance to the park has been opened up by 
the Monida and Yellowstone stage line, which is now 
operating a daily line of first-class Concord stages from 
Monida, Mont., on the Oregon Short Line, into and 
through the park. Their equipment is unexcelled in the 
world, and they reach the Fountain Hotel at noon on 
the second day. The first night is spent at Grayling Inn, 
in the Madison Basin, where the grayling fishing 
is probably the best in the United States. This new route 
is being well patronized, and will doubtless gain in 
popularity as its attractions become known. 

“DELAWARE.” 


Colorado Game. 


Game Warden Swan, of Colorado, is anticipating more 
trouble from the Utes this fall. It is stated that these 
Indians are making plans for another trip into the 
neighborhood of Lily Park this coming fall, and that 
they are very. much disposed to make trouble in re- 
venge for the killing of their people last year. Warden 
Swan has asked for United States troops to be despatched 
to the vicinity of the earlier troubles, hoping the pres- 
ence of the Long Knives will overawe the belligerents. 
I was talking with a gentleman the other. day who had 
some information about the state of affairs in the part 
of the Colorado country which is most visited by the 
Utes, and I am disposed to think that as between the 
Indians and the white game poachers there would be 
few stones cast if the guiltless had to begin the throw- 
ing. It seems much a case of six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. The Indian says, “I saw it first,” and the 
white man says, “I am going to have it myself.” As 
there are rather more white men than Indians, the re- 
sult is foregone, and about all we can ask it that the 
white ranch folks who go as deputies and protectors will 
try to give their red brethren a fair deal when the scrap 


takes place. 
Colorado Licensed Guides. 


It is somewhat curious to note that in his annual re- 
port to the Governor of Colorado, Game Warden Swan 
will take the position of recommiending for Colorado the 
Maine idea EP oteecd guides, these tu be commissioned 
as special wardens. Warden Swan points out the large 
number of licensed guides in Maine, and hopes for a 
similar state of affairs in the State of Colorado. He 
estimates that last year the sum of $15,000,000 was spent 
in the State of Colorado by hunters and fishermen. 

These facts and figures are somewhat startling. The 
State of Maine is an old, old part of the Union, and it is 
advertised as the great sporting ground of the East. 
The system of licensed guides may be only a legitimate 
part of the development of the business system which 
has governed: the sporting resources of that State for 
some years. This is no doubt very well. It is necessity. 
Without such careful system the sporting resources 
themselves would have been destroyed. In the West, 
however, it has long been our boast that things were 
different. We have been proud of the fact that we had 
a region where a man could get lost if he wanted to, and 
where perhaps he could not get a guide if he cared to do 
so. We have felt that wild sport meant wild country, 
country uncharted and untabulated, country which had its 
own secrets and its own ways. It is this sort of coun-: 
try which really appeals to the man who has a hunter’s 
instinct of getting away from business places and busi- 
ness methods. It is the desire. I take it, of the real 
sportsman to prefer, other things being equal, a wild coun- 
try to a well-known one. The bag of grouse killed on a 
preserve has not the same value as the bag killed in a 
region where fences are unknown. The deer killed under 
the tutelage of a licensed guide will never have the same 
value as that killed by the sportsman himself in a 
country which he discovers for himself, and which he 
loves because he fancies it for the time his own. | 

Yet the days have passed by in the West as in the 
East. They have changed and we have changed with 
them. The West must some day come to the ways of 
the East. Some day we must hunt our elksin Colorado 
or Wyoming as they do the stag in Scotland. The wild 
lands and the wild animals of the West have all too soon 
come fo the day when they need protection. There is 
no wish to criticize the position of Commissioner Swan 
in his recommendation of licensed guides. On the con- 
trary, it is true that perhaps the time has come for 
such appurtenances. But such a time is a sad one in the 
history of that West which once was wild. 


Typhoid Moose. 


They have a singular complaint this summer out at 
Hibbing, Minn., a sort of fever which the doctors de- 
scribe as similar to typhoid fever, and which they ascribe 
to the general eating by the population of venison and 
moose meat in the hot weather. The medical profession 
of Minnesota is taking great interest in this matter, and 
I may also add that the Game and Fish Commission of 
the State is also evincing concern. I do not know 
whether the State health officer will do anything toward 
remedying the health of the good folk at Hibbing, but 
I believe that the State game warden will do rather 
more toward improving the general state both of health 
and of morals in that community, They seem to be 
long on poetic justice at Hibbing, 
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Sportsmen in Politics. 


Mr. Mart. Whitcomb, of Minneapolis, Minn., an 
ex-president of the Minneapolis Gun Club, has received 
the nomination of one of the political parties for sheriff 
of his county. Mr. R. B. Organ, of this city, some 
weeks ago received the nomination of one of the politi- 
cal parties for representative to Congress from his dis- 
trict. Mr. Organ is very well known in the sportsman- 
ship of Chicago, as all readers of the sporting press 
may testify. He and Mr. Whitcomb were boys together 
long ago, and they still take annual shooting trips to- 
gether. They may both be elected, for you can’t tell 
what is going to happen these days. 


The Sooner. 


The Gun Club of Aberdeen, South Dakota, has this 
summer been doing its best to stop the violations of 
the prairie chicken law. On July 23 action of the club 
resulted in the arrest of L. A. Gregory, who paid $20 for 
the privilege of shooting illegal prairie chickens. 

I imagine that the American citizen is the most inde- 
pendent being on the face of the earth, as he has every 
right to be; and I imagine also that one of the dearest 
rights of the American citizen, especially of the West, 
has always been to shoot prairie chickens whenever he 
blame pleased. It will take legislation by Congress and 
a million United States marshals to shake the American 
citizen out of his belief in this divine right. That is to 
say, the American citizen of a certain class, which is by 
no means the highest class of our humanity. : 


Duck Island Club. 


Duck Island Club, of Illinois, held its semi-annual 
meeting at Peoria, July 26, and transacted business con- 
nected with the preparation of the shooting grounds 
along the Illinois River for the coming shooting season, 
which will soon be at hand. This is one of the strong 
shooting clubs of the State. 


E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buinpine, Chicago, III. 


Massachusetts Shore Birds. 


Boston, July 30.—Shore bird shooting has not yet 
been much of a success along the Massachusetts coast. 
Since the open season begun, July 15, some of the local 
gunners have spent some time along the beaches, but 
with indifferent success. So far only a few peep have 
been obtained. Summer yellowlegs have not yet put in 
a general appearance, though expected shortly. L. W 
de Pass has been out once or twice off Scituate, but he 
reports the birds scarce. Essex county gunners have 
done but little yet. The weather has been decidedly wet 
and hot, and gunning, if done at all, has been done under 
difficulties. Two young men came up from the north 
shore this morning. They had been down for several 
days. The fog, rain and general volume of humidity 
had driven them home. They got very few birds indeed; 
try the same location later. : 

Reports are conflicting concerning partridges in 
Maine. Generally close observers claim that such birds 
are positively scarce. They did not stand the severe 
winter well. Fishermen and others, who have had 
occasion to be in the woods a good deal this spring and 
summer, say that they have seen very few partridges 
and still fewer broods. On the other hand some of the 
papers—those that always boom fishing and shooting 
in that State, if they say anything at all—claim that the 
“woods are full of young partridges.” A gentleman in 
the habit of traveling in Androscoggin and Oxford coun- 
ties a good deal each year, and an observer of fish and 
game from pure interest in it, says that he has never 
seen fewer partridges than this season thus far. The 
Maine Fish and Game Commissioners are actually fear- 
ful of the utter extermination of that noble game bird. 
More restrictive legislation will doubtless be proposed 
at the session of the Legislature this winter. 

SPECIAL. 


Forest Preserve Officials. 


WASHINGTON, July 22.—The following were to-day ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior as forest super- 
Blatchford Collins, of 
Miles City, Mont.; Cameron W. Garbutt, of Sheridan, 
Wyo.; James Glending, of Salt Lake City, Utah; George 
L. Robb, of Iowa; Eugene B. Hyde. of Spokane, Wash., 
and John D. Benedict, of Danville, Ill. 

The following were appointed forest superintendents at 
$5 aday: J: B. Wilhoyt, of Grayson, Ky.; John B. Web- 
ber, of Osage City, Kan.; W. H. Odom, of McFarlan. 
N. C.: W. C. Bartlett. of California; Charles Delonev, of 
Evanston, Wyo.; N. Langell, of Jacksonville, Ore.; 
Warren D. Robbins, of Grangeville, Idaho, and W. H. 
Durfur, of Oregon. 

The following were appointed forest rangers at $50 a 
month: Levi R. Davis, of Rotchford, S. D.; Sidney 
Scott, of Eugene, Ore.; M. D. Markham, of Forest 
Grove, Ore.; Max Schulpius, of Oregon City, Ore.; Z. 
A. Davis, of Eugene, Ore.; Alfred A. Dula, of North 
Carolina: George Petriquin, of Roseburg, Ore.; Frank 
Allen, of California; Ben Huntington, of Oregon; Wil- 
liam Isaac Lacey, of Independence, Ore.; Charles M. 
Paine, of California; Howard French, of Dome Lake. 
Wyo.; Peter Enders, of Shell, Wyo.; Roy J: Peck, of 
Buffalo, Wyo.; Glen C. Shepard, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Assistant special forest agents for the California na- 
tional parks were appointed as follows: Archie C. Leon- 
ard, George Byde and Henry A. Skelton, of Wowona, 
Cal.; Joel J. Westfall, Charles T. Leidig and Arthur L. 
Thurman, of Yosemite, Cal.; Geo. G. Mackenzie, 
Thomas S. Carter, Darwin S. Lewis and David Lockton, 
of Raymond, Cal., and Joseph R. Borden, of Borden, 
Cal. 


When deer were plentiful everywhere in the forests of 
New England, they were killed ruthlessly and sweeping- 
ly; but, as they grew scarce and their flesh and hides be- 
came higher-priced, laws were made for their protection. 
Massachusetts ordered, in 1698, that no deer be killed 
between Jan. 1 and Aug. 1. Other colonies had similar 
laws. Men called “deer-reeves,” or “informers of*deer,” 
were appointed to see that these laws were enforced, to 
‘watch for signs of deer, and prosecute all uoruly hunt- 
ers.—New York Evening Post, 
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Sea ind River Sishing. 
Trout Flies and Trout Whims.. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your letter caught me in the preliminaries of getting 
ready to go a-fishin’ on our “annual” to the North 
Woods, and it has kept me so busy “figgerin’ an’ runnin’ 
’round” getting things together for,a party of ten or a 
dozen for three or four weeks in the “bresh”—with only 
a short time in the shank of each evening to do it in— 
that I have had little time to think or write about the 
question of “dark flies on a light day,” light flies on a 
dark day, or dark and light flies on dark and light days, 
as the case may be. Pg 

My experience in fly-fishing has been very limited, for 
the reason that nearly, if not all, the streams I have 
fished for trout have not been “fly” streams, owing to the 
brush and trees infesting and overhanging the banks, 
and I am not competent to express an opinion about the 
merits of dark flies on a light day or light flies on a dark 
day. 

Si cling from personal experience, my favorite fly 
for a starter is the barnyard hackle—pale red preferable 
as to color—or the festive grasshopper, and when I 
have taken the first trout I make_a fly of a ventral or 
anal fin, and never fail to get some trout with it, 
whether the day is dark or light. 

I am aware that for this heresy the esthetic angler 
of the Starbuck school (?) will read me out of the 
brotherhood (albeit they all sneak in the humble worm 
and the hopper when their “light-as-thistle-down” 
fly fails to bring a rise), but sentiment cuts no figure with 
me in trout fishing or any other fishing; I fish for the 
sport of it, pure and simple, in my way, and if I have 
to fool an old trout with a worm or a fin from one of 
his brethren by poking my rod through the overhang- 
ing bushes to reach him in his hiding place, I console 
myself with the thought that I am fishing for that trout, 
and not for sentiment or to court the criticism of some 
budding know-it-all fly-fisher, who claims it is unsports- 
manlike to take a trout otherwise than with the fly. 
However, this is a digression from the question of dark 
or light flies. 

Looking at it from a “hoss sense” view—claiming little 
experience in fishing with the fly—I would say that Bro. 
Var Cleef’s position about dark flies is about my notion 
of it, and I am at liberty to quote the Colonel in support 
of it. The Colonel is an old fly-fisher from “ ‘way back’’; 
has fished the home of the big trout—the Nipigon River 
—several seasons, and ought to know whereof he talks. 

He says:. “The tastes of trout are more mystify- 
ing than the whims of women. (The Colonel is an old 
bachelor.) Sometimes they want one thing and some- 
times another. Some dark days the trout will take a dark 
fly, like a brown hackle; some other dark days they will 
take a light fly,and some other days they will take neither 
dark nor light flies.” (Mem.—This is the time to get 
in your work with the barnyard hackle, if you’re not too 
esthetic.) 

“Other days when the sky is overcast they will take 
light flies a part of the time and dark flies some other 
part of the day. I have fished persistently with light- 
colored flies all the afternoon of a dark, lowery day, 
using a white-miller at the last, with no rises; then, as 
twilight came on, I put on a brown hackle and took trout 
after troui till it was too dark to see the fly or the -rise 
of the fish. You can never tell what sort of a fly a trout 
will rise to till you try; but my opinion is that dark 
flies are as a rule more taking than light-colored ones, 
taking no account of the condition of the weather or 
the dark or bright aspect of the day. 

“My experience is that trout are a mighty uncertain 
quantity, and that in fishing for them more depends on 
the humor or whim you find them in than on the deft- 
ness of the cast or the color of the fly used.” 

There is an opinion that is worth far more than mine, 
and I’m going to indorse it, for I have a heap of re- 
spect for the Colonel’s judgment in matters pertaining 
to fishing. However, if I find a stream while we are in 
camp next month that I can “fly-fish” I will try both 
light.and dark flies and note the result. 

We leave here—the same old gang—on Saturday, July 
30, over the C. H. & D. and Michigan Central for 
Detroit, where we take one of the Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co.’s steamers for Alpena, thence twelve 
miles by rail and thirteen miles by wagons to Hubbard 
Lake, where we had our camp in 1894. On that trip 
we took a good many bass that weighed up to 4 and 
4%4lbs., and we want to see if there are not some left of 
the same “heft” or over. 

I intend spending a week on a stream that is said to 
be a fine trout stream, about eight or nine miles west of 
our camp, in the heart of the wilderness—I don’t know 
whether it can be fished with a fly or not—and will likely 
drop the readers of Forest AND STREAM a line to tell 
them of the luck of an old “trout crank,” who believes 
there is as much “art” in fooling a trout with a fin from 
his mate as there is in buncoing him with a “bunch o’ 
fool fe’thers.” KINGFISHER. 


’ 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Anent the discussion of the article of Mr. Van Cleef 
upon the use of dark and light flies on light and dark 
days respectively, I would merely state that that theory, 
like some others, belongs I fear to the past, and which 
close students of the art of fly-fishing in these latter 
days of angling on well-whipped waters and less abun- 
dance of fish may truthfully testify to. 

It is a rather dangerous undertaking for any one to 
refute the universally accepted rules of the old masters 
of the art, and with all credit to their teachings not all 
of these established rules emanate from them; but ad- 
mitting that this is a progressive age, it should not be 
supposed that successful angling has failed to keep pace 
with the period, for we do know that fish are not as 
abundant as formerly; and (if we may believe) by reason 
of increased fishing each generation of the species fished 
for becomes more shy and wary for the matter of self- 
preservation. * 

Without any desire to encourage a discussion of the 


subject and with the same hesitancy as that with which 
Mr. Van Cleef offered his suggestion, from my own ex- 
perience I would place more of these theories beside 
the generally accepted one of light flies on dark days 
and vice versa in the category of changed conditions, 
just a few of which most frequently met with are these: 

1. That in waters in which fish are not: specially 
plentiful or otherwise it is possible to take them during 
the middle of the day, also in low water and in bright. 
hot weather. I refer of course to stream work, and 
class this as a consistent practice except in muddy 
water. 

2. The utter impossibility of raising for a second or 
third time a fish once scraped I have long since from 
experience been inclined to doubt; and this dangerous 
assertion is not vouchsafed from isolated instances or 
from such where the one particular fish was not always 
in view. 

3. That fish may be taken when not strictly feeding 
or hungry can be proven by any one possessing knowl- 
edge of their habits and skill in manner of manipulating 
to surmount such an obstacle. 

4. That in working for a fish from below or across 
the fact that the fish sees you offers little obstacle to 
his capture, if you understand the art of approach and 
know just how far, in order to manipulate the drop 
and play a fly as nature alone instructs. This is one of 
the essential points of dry fly work, the shorter line es- 
pecially in stubborn cases; and don’t spoil an oppor- 
tunity under the mistaken theory that the fish does not 
see you; he is sharp enough, that is admitted; but he 
has a streak in his make-up called in English “curious,” 
and has also foolish moments—and there’s the rub. 

It is not to be exnvected that the great majority of 
anglers are or would be converts to these and other 
changed conditions, brought about by the evolution 
from prolific to almost depleted waters, for the acme of 
angling with a fly—a sportsman’s share under any con- 
ditions except muddy water—is not to be learned in a 
week, a month or a year. The exactions of a business 
career in this age of keen competition are too severe to 
permit every angler time and opportunity for such close 
study; hence it is dangerous to mention any of these 
subjects without calling down criticism. However, it 
may be stated that no angler has a license to continued 
success unless he possesses full knowledge of the re- 
sisting powers of his tackle, the good quality of which 
should create trust therein. This trust in turn quietly 
but surely affects the creel; and when one is confronted 
by adverse conditions the reduced percentage of loss in 
chances is apt to bring angling nearer to the happv 
medium than all the cry of depleted streams. A rod 
especially should be of such pitch as to respond to all 
the various evolutions necessary to work out success- 
fully the problem which each separate pool presents as 
to rapidity of surface water and obstacles of brush or 
overhanging tree and bush; for the first principle of 
the cast forward and back is not a positive preventative 
of the possible loss of flies or leaders; ard anv close 
student has a stock of other casts which will. and 
thereby finds many fish in difficult spots unsought by 
others. Certain patterns of flies known to the oldest 
anglers are still doing duty. That thev have been super- 
seded by others more successful in taking qualities needs 
no argument. That these same flies fail to be catalogued 
in tackle stores is easy of solution from the fact that 
they are for the most part originated and tied by the 
close student of insect life, though they are not alwavs 
a representation of known species. The many able 
English works on that subject cover a wide field. They 
have their origin in the ability to focus nature’s pav- 
orama into a delicate harmony of color with material 
most of which, as some of us know, is to be found and 
procured with the greatest difficulty. 

Admitting that good flies are a necessary part of the 
outfit, their selection or use, in fact in all fly-fishing there 
is no better instructor or tutor than the one which is 
alwavs with you on the creek—nature herself, just 
watch closely and imitate; and as to some of the 
axioms born when fish were more plentiful, and when 
less study and conniving were necessary to success, you 
will first learn to doubt them, then to believe in that 
doubt, and not because, contrary to all precedent, so and 
so said so. 

Referring to the early days of fishing when prohib- 
itory laws were unknown, what the writer would like 
to trace through the assistance of these columns is the 
identity of the notorious individual who counted his 
catch by the so many dozen, and set that method of 
work up as an everlasting pinnacle of skill—a fad which 
unfortunately for the good of sportsmanship is still in 
evidence. In the old days mature fish were prolific, and 
the great bulk captured was of that kind as.a rule; the 
decrease was therefore not so sudden, but the latter d-wv 
slaughter of the infants by the fish-hog is a blow at the 
very foundation of future supply, and for what? 

M. G. SELLERs. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“Vermont League Meeting. 


St, Avsans, Vt., July 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The midsummer meeting of the Vermont Fish and Game 
League will be held at Isle La Motte, Aug. 3. The 
invitations include all members of the League and m-m- 
bers of branch clubs with their lady friends. Members 
of the League or of branch clubs are also requested to in- 
vite any friends who have made application to join the 
Léague upon this occasion and have signed the form of 
application inclosed herewith. 

The steamer Reindeer has been chartered to take the 
members of the League and branch clubs, their guests 
and the ladies to the island and return. The dinner will 
be served in’a tent with large seating capacity, and the 
business meeting will be held immediately after the din- 
ner. The place of meeting, at Lieut.-Gov. Fisk’s, is 
the same as on former meetings, and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society will furnish the dinner as heretofore. No fur- 
ther particulars on this subject are necessary for the in- 
formation of those who have been there. There will 
be. no unusual departure from programmes of former 
midsummer meetings except that the invitation includes 
the ladies, and it is hoped that they will honor the League 
by their presence. ~T. M. Daugat, Sec’y. 


A Summer Idyl among the Sea 
Trout. 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July 28—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I think I am a dabster with a rod and reel! 
And for more than a quarter of a century I have found 
no one to beat me when “armed and equipped as the 
law directs,” for the sleepy flounder at Cape May, or 
making ready at Anglesea for the bounding mackerel or 
the skipping sea trout! Alas! I have had to lower my 
colors; I am no longer “high hook.” And it was Rev. 
Jos. G. Reed, of St. Paul’s Church; Ocean Grove, N. J., 
who reduced me to the ranks (figuratively speaking) by 
eee this week eighty-eight sea trout to my sixty- 
our. 

But, in extenuation, I must “have leave to print my 
remarks” and defend myself, by saying this gifted disciple 
of the good old Izaak Walton, Bro. Reed, is a piscator 
from way back! I knew him in my youth. His father 

was a veteran and ever successful angler at Atlantic City; 
and it was the late Dr. Reed, who died full of- years 
and of honor at ninety-two, and myself who first taught 
the Senatorial Matt Quay to stand in the surf of the 
sounding sea off Brigantine Beach half the day in order 
to bag half a dozen black drum; no mean sport, for-it re- 
quires endurance and real sportsmanship and staying 
qualities! 

I ceased to be “high hook” in the following manner: 

Geo. Bennett came to my cottage in the Groye and 

said: “Colonel, I am now ready to show you where the 
sea trout doth most abound. Be ready at 6:40 A. M. 
Friday.” This was a beastly hour to get up and dress 
and make ready my Bethabara rod! But what is that to 
a wide-awake angler in touch with the sea when sure 
of a full day’s sport among the finny denizens of the 
deep. And I now recall, en passant, what President 
Arthur said (and he deserved the “grand old name of 
gentleman”). “I have always made it a rule,” said 
Chester A. Arthur, “to trust a woman who loved flow- 
ers, and to tie to a man who loved a rod and reel.” 
_ But to return. I renéwed my youth like the eagle’s in 
this wise; and since Gibbon says: “A man cannot talk 
long of himself without vanity,” I shall be short. I 
accepted Brer Bennett’s invitation and was at the Ocean 
Grove depot at the witching hour of 6:40 A. M., with 
nothing to gratify or satisfy the inner man save one cup 
of coffee (the color of Sammy Bettle’s quaker coat) and 
two eggs; a light lunch accompanied the lemonade. 

The party was not too large, to wit: Rev. Jos. G. 
Reed, Geo. Bennett, Jno. M. Dey, Ed. Flitcroft and 
J. M. S. The train dropped us at Barnegat Pier in 
half an hour; a cat-rigged yacht was waiting for us, and 
for lack of wind the skipper had to propel his boat 
chiefly with a pole. 

But at 10°A. M. Bennett threw over the killick and we 
went at it. I had little doubt I shoula be, as was usual 
on such occasions, “high hook” of the party. And as I 
was guilty of some badinage and persiflage at the ex- 
pense of the other anglers, I noticed the Methodist pastor 
exchange a meaning glance with Brother Geo. Bennett, 
who was one of his sheep. That glance boded no good 
for me. And it must be confessed that Pastor Reed, who 
was a good fisherman when Atlantic City was a baby, 
had his own beautiful 90z. lancewood rod with Dutch 
snoods and Limerick hooks, while the rest of us took 
pot luck, catch-as-catch-can as to rods, reels and Cutty- 
hunk lines; the poles so antique that Noah had doubt- 
less cut two of ’em to take in the ark with his beasts on 
a rainy day! 

“ The southwest wind fairly blew the hook into the 
fishes’ mouths. 

Brother Reed led the game from the first. “Let no 
guilty fish escape” was his war cry, and every bite on a 
soft shell crab bait meant a 1lb. weakfish, which would 
go skittering along the surface of the bay, only to find 
the bottom of the cat-rigged yacht. In vain I did my 
level best to vie with this skillful scholar “in the con- 
templative man’s” amusement. I put on another hook. 
I pulled in two sea trout. Then I began to crow; but 
Bro. Reed caught two trout on one hook while I un- 
hooked my two fish. His score was sixty-eight able- 
bodied fish; mine was fifty-eight up to 1 o’clock, when I 
bethought myself of a Spanish trick—a kind of a ruse 
de guerre! 

I said I was hungry and proposed lunch all around. 
Up to this hour I was “high hook” next to piscator 
Reed; the other three were, on an honest count, a good 
deal behind me. Such a lunch! Nothing stronger than 
lemonade. Since scientific temperance is taught to 
Hobson et al. at the Annapolis Academy, I am for tem- 
perance-piscatorial lunches.» With a cameraderie, part 
of the inheritance of every lover of forest and stream, 
or of rod and reel, we each divided with one another 
what we had brought, and it was good enough for the 
President of the Sandwich Islands. ; 

We indulged the dolce far niente for one hour, when 
Pastor Reed gave the order to fish! But like Bret 
Harte’s hero T. J., when struck with a “chunk” of yellow 
sandstone in the estomac, the “subsequent proceedings 
interested me no more.” In this instance I was a 
“Truthful James.” Bro. Reed, with his 9o0z. rod, began 
to pull ’em in till he scored eighty-eight, and there was 
fire in Brer Bennett’s eye. He wanted “to wipe my 
eye.” He went on from one degree of glory to another! 
He scored seventy-two. I had only sixty-four, Jno. M. 
Dey had sixty-six, but Ed. Flitcroft’s score was only 
sixty-four. But itis not all of fishing to fish. I had 
enough, and carried home enough to gladden the hearts 
cf two or three Ocean Grovers. I consoled myself with 
the reflection that Pastor Reed had the best rig. He 
was an artist after Izaak Walton’s own heart, and f never 
pretended to be an artistic fisherman. But I have now 
ordered a lancewood rod, with a silk liné and a Chester- 
town hook, and I have told Bros. Reed and Bennett to 
beware! The skipper spread his sails; the Favonian 
breezes helped us and we reached the pier in time for the 
3:35 P. M. train for home long before the “looming 
bastions” became “fringed with fire’; and thus ended a 
summer idyl among the sea trout. 

Some time I may tell you briefly how Pastor Reed and 
I have found dee pools in Deal Lake, near Benson’s 
Park, when “shrubbery that spenepone Sight 


have envied,”. and in sweet sylvan shades, more. 








Ava, 6, 1858.) 





than the summer lakes of Switzerland at Interlaken, we 
have filled our basket with the beautiful perch and 
toothsome ‘sunfish, while the clouds were blushing in 


purple and in gold around the morning sun, which 
climbed the sky 


* 


ike a strong and rejoicing bridegroom. 
James Mat Lock ScoveEL. 


Wild Fishers I Have Fished With. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
(Concluded from page %.) 


No man has a better chance to observe wild life than 
the angler, especially one who practices still-fishing, so- 
called in contradistinction to fly or bait-casting, trolling, 
etc. He is silent, and the birds, beasts and reptiles 
come near him, often unaware of his presence. The 
gray squirrel is apt to discover the angler at some dis- 
tance, for it knows every stump, log or other inani- 
mate thing in all.parts of its limited range, and then 
such a scolding as the angler gets beats any of its kind 
at home when he has ruined his clothes and caught no 
fish. This scolding is of the nature of barking, as a dog 
barks, and it often brings other squirrels to join in the 
chorus, or a crow will alight near by to learn what the 
row is about. If the angler keeps still the curiosity 
of the squirrel is aroused, and it approaches to get a 
nearer view and to scold away. Once while I was sit- 
ting on a log which lay parallel with the stream, a gray 
squirrel with a nut in its teeth jumped on the log and 
ran almost within reach before it discovered the in- 
truder, and then such a scare! It dropped the nut, and 
with long leaps reached the nearest tree, from whose 
branches I was assailed by all the vile names in a 
squirrel’s vocabulary. . 


The Fisher or “ Black Cat.” 


During the winter of 1855-56, while I was trapping 
in western Wisconsin with the old Canadian, Antoine 
Gardapee, to whom I give three chapters in “Men I 
Have Fished With,” I made the acquaintance of this 
animal, which naturalists call Mustela pennanti, but which 
has a lot of common names, as pekan and black fox, as 
well as the names I have given above. Antoine always 
called it by its Ojibwa name, o-jig. It is one of the 
great weasel family, but looks more like a fox than a 
mink or a weasel, with body about 15in. long and tail 
of equal length. 

I brought the skin of one on my firsr trip to my line 
of traps, and Antoine said: “I'll tole you, Miss’r O-jig 
hees skin a’n’t wort’ so much, an’ I’ll hope he a’n’t too 
plenty, ’cause he’s so bad for de trap w’en we use fish 
bait. He mos’ so bad as old carcajou, he break dead- 
fall for fun, sometam he break ’em, not all a tam; I t’ink 
some o-jig wusser ’an others.” 

“But Antoine, the American trappers call this ani- 
mal the fisher, and I took the trouble to open its stom- 
ach, and the only bones I found looked like bones of 
mice.” 

“Yes, he eat-a da mouse, an’ I 'spec’ he on’y like-a da 
fish w’en somebody catch-a da fish for him; I don’ never 
see him catch no fish, but, like da mink an’ da sable, he 
come out to feed in night tam, an’ we don’t get good 
chance to see him if he fishes, but I see hees track, like-a 
sable, on’y bigger, an’ I’ll see where he dig in da snow 
under da log for mice.” 

The sable of Antoine was the pine marten (Mustela 
americana), a closely related species, which wears more 
valuable fur than its relative. During that winter we 
took several fishers, but had no traps destroyed by them. 
Two wolverines did us damage, and I have told how 
I killed one and how Antoine killed the other. We 
each had about thirty miles of traps to run, up one 
stream, across a divide and down another stream, home, 
one man being out from one to three nights, while 
the other kept house and made ready for his tired 
partner. 

Once on my return Antoine looked up from mending 
his snowshoes to greet me, and I showed him a frozen 
trout. He glanced at it and said: “You go fish? No?” 

“Look at it again, Antoine, and see the marks of a 
fisher’s teeth in it. His skin is in the pack. I took him 
from a steel trap, and he could not have gotten it from 
any of our deadfalls or hanging baits, because we only 
use suckers for bait. This trout was beside Miss’r O-jig, 
who was dead, and that fact and the tooth marks are 
good evidence that the fisher sometimes fishes.” 

Antoine turned the trout over several times, examined 
the tooth prints carefully, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and said: “Yes, Miss’r O-jig mus’ been a-fishin’, 
‘cause where he get da trout? Gimme dat tobac.” 


The Otter. 


When the snows melted in the spring and Antoine 
and I broke camp with our furs we had two trips to 
make to reach our boat, and then wait a day to swell 
the seams of the boat. During that time I fished a little, 
but the waters were swollen and muddy, and I caught 
only catfish, which have a way of feeling baits on the 
bottom with their-long barbels. Sitting on a log, some 
animal splashed into the water below me and on the 
other side 6f the river, perhaps tooft. away. I watched 
up and down for it to come up, but there was no sign 
of it. The splash was too heavy for a muskrat, and 
that animal enters the water silently. Could it have 
been a pike after minnows? 

I had left Antoine back with our plunder where the 
boat had been, and had forgotten both the splash in the 
water and my partner, when he said: “Look-a dat otter 
go up da bank wid a big fish!” / 

I ‘did not know that Antoine was near me until he 
spoke, for the fallen leaves were -wet, but I looked and 
saw a fine otter, fully sft. long, slowly going up the bank 
carrying a fish of half that length, probably a pike. 

“Antoine,” said I, “that otter slid in the water some 
time ago; it seems half an hour, but I can’t say how 
long. It might have come up to breathe several times, 
for all I know. How long can they stay under water?” 

“Well, I dunno rightly, I don’ carry no clock; but 


Tl tink he’ll stay und’ "bout ten tam so long as you. 
How long you stay und’?” 

“Once I staved under two minutes and three-quarters, 
so they said, but 


it seemed a half-hour to me. Bill At- 
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wood beat all the 
utes.”* 

ee den, how many minutes ten times w’at you stay 
und’ ?” : 

- “Just“twenty-seven and a half minutes, or nearly half 
an hour. You don’t mean to say that an otter can stay 
under as long as that?” - 

“Well, mebbe he stay half so long, I dunno, but if it 
was too week back I stop here and take de hide off 
Miss’r Otter, but he’s too late an’ da fur no good, meb- 
be. I see hees slide on da bank where he tobog down in 
da water, but I no put in da trap, hit’s too late.” 


The Bear. 


On two occasions a bear and I fished close to each 
other. One was in Louisiana, and is recorded in ForEst 
AND STREAM of Feb. 12, 1898, when I was out in the 
fall with a shotgun for yellowlegs and shore birds. The 
bear passed me on the other side of a small brook, and 
I kept so still that it did not see me. It was looking for 
fish, and I afterwatd saw where it had caught one, the 
scales being in evidence. 

The other occasion was in 1882, when I was appointed 
to be the ichthyologist of the Adirondack Survey by 
Supt. Verplanck Colvin. In my report on “Adironack 
Fishes,” pp. 35, 36, I describe two new dwarf suckers 
found spawning in mountain streams which feed Uta- 
wana and Big Moose lakes. It was on the latter, near 
a shanty called “pancake hall,” that I disturbed a bear 
which was catching the spawning fish. 1 did not see this 
fellow as I went up the tumbling stream, but it either 
saw or heard me. It gave a snorting “woof” and made 
some noise as it retreated into the brush. A few steps 
further and there was a small pool crowded with these 
little fish, and on the bank lay enough heads, tails and 
other debris to account for many hundred fish caught. 

There are four things which a bear does that I would 
give a big red apple to see him do. They are: To 
catch fish, rob a bee tree of honey while the bees were 
active, pick or eat raspberries, and put out his tongue 
on a big hill of pismires and eat them as they swarm 
upon it. I have seen places where a bear has done all 
of these things, but a bear is modest and would stop 
if he knew a man_was looking at him. In Forest AND 
STREAM of Aug. 27, 1897, in a sketch of Dr. Spencer M. 
Nash, it is related how a bear had dug into a hill of 
these large and formidable ants in order to have them 
attack his tongue, but a bear is like a pet dog or a 
child, and will never show off its accomplishments be- 
fore strangers. But of the four things mentioned I think 
the gathering of raspberries would be the most inter- 
esting. Imagine the briers in tongue and claws! But 
a bear does not mind trifles like that when it can eat 
live bees among the honey. 


Eels. 


The eel would not be selected to appear in this com- 
pany as a fish that has fished with me, in preference to 
other predacious fishes, but for the fact that its methods 
differ in some respects from those of all other fish-eating 
species. 

In the auld lang syne my old boyhood teacher of 
woodcraft, the old Greenbush trapper, Port Tyler, said 
unto me: “Come along o’ me to-night and bob for 
eels inside Van Wie’s Point light, an’ then we'll row up 
to the island and sleep in Rivenburg’s barn, take up my 
nets, in the morning and row up to the city. How’s 
that?” 

“It’s a thing that’s tempting, Porter, but I can’t do 
it; must be in Albany by 8 A. M., dress, breakfast, and 
get to business an hour later. No! Sorry, but can’t 
do it!” 

“Then you're all right. It’s daylight about 5, an’ 
I gan take up the nets, get breakfast and land you on 
the Albany dock at 7. Now what excuse is there?” 

“None, if you have the bobs made it’s a go.” 

And so we drifted along down the river some half- 
dozen miles, I partly rowing, while my friend strung 
the worms and made half a dozen bobs, which he buried 
in a pail of fresh soil. There is little use in bobbing 
until after sundown, and time was plenty. We were 
pulling them in, and the huge sturgeon were jumping 
freely, for the Hudson was a grand sturgeon stream 
forty years ago, and soon one jumped just outside the 
dike and within the range of the light. It looked to 
be as big as a whale, and its splash rocked our boat. 

“I suppose the sturgeon jump in play, don’t they, 
Porter? They can’t catch flies, as a trout does, with 
that round mouth, a foot behind their noses.” 

“No, they don’t jump in play; the eels make ’em jump.” 

“Eels? How’s that?” 

“Well, now, some people won’t believe it, but it’s true, 
an eel will enter the body of a sturgeon and eat out its 
insides if it can, an’ if it has eggs it eats them first. An’ 
T’ll tell ye how I came to find this out. I had ketched 
two big sturgeon in a gill net, an’ it was Wednesday, an’ 
I wanted to keep ’em alive until Thursday night, so as 
to market ’em early on Friday; so I just slipped a line 
through their gills an’ staked ’em out in deep water 
to keep ’em alive. Thursday afternoon I rowed down 
after my fish, an’ there they was both dead an’ their in- 
nards eaten plump outen ’em, an’ no outside mark. I 
Was just gettin’ into sturgeon fishin’, an’ as Fiiday was 
the day to sell fish I thought I'd beat the eels next 
time, so I made some canvas jackets about 5ft. long, with 
strings to tie over their backs, an’ then the eels went for 
the sturgeon’s gills an’ killed ’em. 

“That was hard luck. Porter; did you give up trying 
to keep sturgeon alive?” 

“No, I made a long float, with holes, covered with 
fine wire cloth and a door in one end, an’ I could land 
live sturgeon in Albany before daylight; that is, if some- 
body didn’t steal ’em, as they did sometimes.” 

While taking up his nets in the morning the old man 
showed me several fish in his gill nets that had.the ab- 
domen and intestines eaten out. “That’s the work of an 
eel,” said he. 

While fishing for minnows for bait in brackish water 
T saw an eel come out of the salt meadow grass and 


* At the old Aquarium,. Broadway and Thirty-fifth street, 1876, 
we had a “water queen” who stayed under fully five minutes, 
being timed by many watches. but she spent many minutes in 
inflating her tage to their extent, and thus filling her blood 
with oxygen. e boys that trick. 


boys, and was under full three min- 





were not up to 
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glide into the water. I have seen where they have 
crossed the road between the harbor and mill pond, and 
have found them in my wooden trout ponds, where they 
could only get by travel over land. I have dug them out 
of 2ft. of muck and have seen the young travel in the 
moss in the top of an arch, out of water, because the 
water was too swift to stem. The eel is the most mus- 
eular of fishes; its habits are the least known of our 
common fishes, and its persistence in overcoming ob- 
stacles to its ascent of rivers is not equaled by any other 
fish, the salmon not excepted. 


The House Cat. 


Not exactly a “wild fisher” at all times, but often wild 
enough to figure in this company. Pussy is very fond of 
fish and dreads water, yet she will often risk a wetting 
to satisfy her appetite for fish. While fishing for trout 
between the mill ponds at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, and leisurely casting in a pool a splash drew at- 
tention to a large cat just emerging from the water with 
a handsome trout. She was wet all over, and must 
have struck her game where the water covered her back. 
I had neither gun nor pistol, and pussy lived to report. 
When I have a gun I make it 2 point to kill every cat 
that I find in the woods. My love of robins and other 
birds has brought me to hate this domestic tiger, which 
kills them. 

A maiden lady in the village usually had from twenty 
to thirty cats, and although she fed them well there 
was no brook trout on their menu. Near her father’s 
stables there was a private trout stream, and the owner 
gave me the privilege of taking eggs for the State. My 
men reported that every morning there were remains 
of trout on the bank, where cats had eaten them. I 
rigged a dozen steel traps in places where cat tracks 
hinted that they would do the most good and said 
nothing to my men, for they had relatives near. Know- 
ing the racket a cat in a trap would make, I was there 
before daylight in order that there should be no dis- 
turbance of my neighbor’s sleep. Three cats were my 
only reward, and as that didn’t pay the scheme was 
dropped. 

I am not sure that the killing of birds and game is 
my only reason for killing cats. I would not hurt nor 
injure one any more than I would the pestiferous im- 
ported sparrow, but I would annihilate the race if I 
could. I hate the self-satisfied air the cat has, and its 
condescension in letting you pet it, so different from the 
joy of the dog at a caress. Mark Twain had some such 
feelirig toward the camel. 

A cat which was bountifully fed once bursted a cage 
and killed a mockingbird of mine, and the song of that 
bird was of more value than the lives of all the cruel 
cats that ever lived. That particular cat never became 
an old cat. 


The Frog. 


This animal is generally supposed to spend the time 
in summer in rendering Wagnerian operas and catching 
insects, but I have taken from its maw small frogs, 
young turtles and fish. One day, when Jack Sheppard 
and I were fishing an Adirondack lake for trout, a great 
bullfrog plunked in the water and soon climbed the log 
again, swallowing something. 

“That fellow’s got a fish,” said Jack. 

“Don’t believe it. His splash would scare a fish, and 
he can’t swim fast enough to catch a fish. Let’s catch 
him and see.” 

“For the cigars at Bennett’s?” 

“For the cigars. He never got a fish in that short 
time, after that plunk.” 

Jack reeled in his line until it was about the length 
of the rod, while I slowly paddled and drifted up to the 


batrachian. Jack swung the fly abuve his nose, and 
he was our frog. ‘Make it half a dozen cigars?” Jack 
asked. 


“All right; make it a round dozen.” 

I had on a previous day remonstrated with Jack about 
not killing a frog before he cut it in two and skinned the 
legs; the sight of the living portion annoyed me, and 
as he was my guide I forbade the practice. He unhooked 
the frog and handed it to me. A blow on the head with 
a heavy knife-handle and a cut into the brain stopped 
all feeling. and then he opened his inner works, and there 
was a little sunfish about 2in. long. 

“Jack,” I remarked, “you’ve won, but as you were 
booked to win in any event, as I buy the cigars every 
night, you have not won much, but I am the real win- 
ner, because I have learned something. Now let’s not 
waste this fellow, but stop trouting and get frogs enough 
for breakfast. How did that frog catch that fish? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

Jack tossed the little fish overboard and merely re- 
marked: “It’s funny how they do it, but they do.” 

“Jack Sheppard! I asked you a plain question that 
should have a straight answer, and all I get is the re- 
frain of a music hall song. How did the frog catch 
that fish? Did it catch it when it made the dive from the 
log or did the frog dive to the bottom and come up 
under the fish? That’s the question.” 

Jack threw the skin of the legs overboard and followed 
it with the body of the frog, laid some fresh grass over 
the trout in the creel, placed the legs on the grass, looked 
up and remarked: “I'll be durned if I know.” 

In this series of articles there has been a feeble at- 
tempt at a correct classification of the birds, beasts, 
insects and other animals mentioned, and the frogs 
should not be slighted. 

To the cateless non-observer a frog is a frog, like the 
primrose on the river bank, “only this and nothing 
more.” A bullfrog simply means a large one, but there 
are small bullfrogs, for it is a species and not a condition 
of size. Following Jordan, outside the six species of 
tree frogs, which are popularly but erroniously called 
toads, we have, from New York to Texas, eight species 
of frogs. and only one, Rana catesbiana, is the big bulil- 
frog. It varies in color. but may be known by its 
large ear drums and the absence of bright colors. The 
tadpoles are very large and light colored; larger even 
than the body of the young frog, into which they trans- 


form. : 
The Raccoon. 
This very scientific fisher has been left for the last 
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because it is the wisest and therefore the best fisher of 
them all. The Germans call this animal the “wash bear,” 
from its habit of washing things before it eats them. 
As the coon is omnivorous, it may be questioned if it 
washes birds, and I know that it does not wash green 
corn, the “roastin’ ear” of the South. The old darky 
song says: 
“Ole Mistah Coon’s a mighty man, 
He carry a bushy tail; 
He steal ole massa’s cawn at night, 
An’ he husks it awn de rail. 


De squirrel hab a bushy tail, 
An’ stumpy grows de hair; 

De ole coon’s tail am ringed all ‘roun’, 
An’ de possom’s tail am bare.” 


Here is a condensed natural history, and such simple 
songs made negro minstrelsy popular forty years ago, 
but what they sing to-day is characterless. 

Next to the fox, if not before it, the coon ranks in 
cuteness. I saw one wade in on a riffle and go up 
stream, turning a stone with one forepaw and grabbing 
any fish or crayfish which might dart out with the 
other. It was-in the summer, when the streams were low 
in Louisiana, and I had been fishing, but at that time 
was sitting on a log taking a bite at noon. A bunch 
willow concealed all but my head, and when the coon 
came in sight I suspended mastication and tried to sup- 
press breathing, for a fellow may be out for. years and 
not get a chance to see a wild animal search for its 
food as if it was unobserved. There was no desire to 
kill the coon, for it was midsummer, and neither flesh 
nor skin were good, and then I’m that sort of fellow that 
when not pressed for meat would spend half a day to 
see a chipmunk dig its hole, and think the time well 
spent. 

The coon proceeded cautiously with one paw ready 
to grab before a stone was disturbed; then the stone 
was quickly upset and a grab made and a crayfish was 
captured; just how I could not sée, but in a way 
that avoided the two great pinching claws, which were 
then broken off, and the crustacean scrubbed and eaten, 
as some darkies eat peanuts, shells and all. This ac- 
counted for the number of these claws seen on the 
rifles. I wonder if all coons break off the claws from 
crayfishes before they wash and eat them. 

Coons also kill and eat the small pond turtles, the 
painted and spotted ones of the northeastern United 
States, and perhaps the larger “sliders” of the South. 
I have never seen them eat a turtle, but have seen the 
empty shells picked quite clean along the shore, and 
usually surrounded by coon tracks, forming good cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

While fishing in Kansas a coon came out of the 
woods and washed a frog within 3oft. of me, and 
scrubbed it well, and went back into the brush. 


“Oh, Mistah Coon’s a cunnin’ t’ing, 
He ramble in de dark; 

An’ de only t’ing dat ’sturbs his mind 
Is to hear ole Ringo bark.” 


A Fishing Cousin’s Letter. 


New York, July 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
inclosed letter from my cousin, W. H. Young, of Tren- 
ton, N.-J., to me has been read with so much pleasure 
by several of my friends and myself that I thought others 
who love to read a good letter about fishing would be 
glad to see it in your paper. If you use it you will give 
great pleasure to many of your admiring readers. 

D. Jones. 


TrENTON, N. J., July 23, 18908.—My dear Dave: Well, 
old boy, I think I can now tell you a fish story that you 
will enjoy, first, because it is true, and secondly, because 
I had a hand in it. To go back a month of more—I 
forget the date, but it was in the “month of roses”—I 
had the great pleasure to land a bass from behind the 
identical rock at Goose Island where you caught one 
two years ago. I drifted down to just above the rock, 
anchored and cast a helgramite behind the rock on the 
edge of the swirl of the current, and he took it at once. 
He made a fine fight and was very gamy, but my new 
line (for which I thanked you in my letter to you at 
Bridgeton, and for which I again thanked you while this 
beauty was on the other end of it) was true and held 
him firm. He weighed just 3%lbs., and so far is the 
Dewey bass at Nelson’s boat landing. Have since then 
landed others of 1, 1% and 2%4lbs. But there is another 
one, a dandy, a daisy, the one I have been looking for 
all my life and could not find, but who was kind enough 
to look me up, and we both were ready for business 
when the junction was made. On the 14th of this month 
I went to the Water Gap; Godley and wife were there, 
stopping with relatives, and I went to the hotel. We 
fished all day Friday and Saturday and caught lots of 
bass, but nothing over 1 and 1%lbs. The baits used 
there are helgramite, stone catfish and eels. 

Aonday we were to come home on the 2:22 train, but of 
course we went fishing in the morning and started out 
at 7 o’clock. We floated down from the rapids above 
to the point of the island below the boat landing. There 
we anchored and still-fished and caught some. We 
changed our place three or four times, always a little 
lower down, and drifting to it. When we got in the boat 
Mr. Graves, the boat-keeper, put in two of his reed 
poles, saying, “If you strike a big fish these poles will 
set the.hook better than your rods can, and I advise you 
to use them.” So’we had put catfish on and looked for 





results. We fished with bugs and caught six bass. About. 


the time to pull up and go home my rod (the Graves 
pole), which had a Sin. catfish on (the loose line I had 
run off and laid in the bottom of the boat), started off 
slowly, and I immediately took charge of that rod and 
all others came into the boat. The line still was moving 
off down the river, and I could tell by the steady pull 
that my friend had found me. I think 30 or 4oft. of line 
went out, and toward the last it went so fast that I had to 
let him take it himself from the reel; then he stopped 
and turned it, and put it where it did him the most good. 
As he started off to look for more dinner, I gave him 
his check, reminding him that he had not paid me for 
what I had furnished him; but-he tried to get away, and 


tried so hard that I could not prevent him for a time. 
It seemed as though I had sunk the hook in a floating 
railroad tie, he was so heavy and irresistible in his 
rushes. The reel screamed and sounded like a buzz 
saw going through a saw log. He made at least a half- 
dozen fierce runs; of course I took him up between times 
or the line would have given out. He did not show 
himself once, but kept down deep. Once it seemed that 
he was on bottom and. tugging away, just as a dog in 
playing with a rope in his mouth will brace himself and 
shake his head and pull back with all his strength. I 
had some difficulty to start him, but by taking up one 
anchor and swinging around I changed my position and 
put the strain on from a new point. Oh, what a relief 
to feel that he had started again, but I would have 
given something at that time to have ‘seen him, for 
I knew he was the largest bass ever come to my rod. 
Godley was all anxiety, and watched with bulging eyes 
every move of the line as it cut through the water. He 
was kept busy changing the boat, and was full of devout 
good wishes for the successful boating of the “mystery,” 
for the fish had not yet broken water. At length nature 
was compelled to give him to his captor, and the strain 
became less and less, and up he came slowly to the 
surface, saying a last good-by to the scenes of his child- 
hood as he passed them for the last time. As he lay 
on his side some feet from the boat, utterly unable to 
move that powerful tail, he did look to be a monster, a 
fit champion of the bass family of the Water Gap. 
Slowly and cautiously he was led to the side of the boat, 
while Mr. Godley tenderly raised his gills and laid him 
softly down, and we sat there and admired his beautiful 
proportions and graceful shape. Evidently he had swal- 
lowed the bait, for it was dead as a mackerel and had 
run up the line 6 or 8ft. The hook had caught him in the 
corner of the mouth, just under the skin, and he could 
not have broken away unless I had been cruel to him, 
which I was not. He was the fattest- fish I ever saw; 
very thick through the body—z22%4in. long, 16in: girth, 
and weighed just 6lbs. He created a deal of excitement 
at the Kittatinny House, as we had to pass there to go 
to my hotel, the Glenwood. 

There, Dave, that is the biggest bass I ever expect to 
get, and I can say that I am satisfied. Let others have 
their turn, and I am willing now to take the ones of 
lesser degree. “I have dined and fate Se x 


s s rs s s 
Michigan Fishing Waters. 

Detroit, Mich., July 20.—At East Tawas, a pleasant 
little town on Tawas Bay, in Iosco county, Mich., the 
central point of a remarkably fine trout country is 
found, and the place is convenient headquarters for 
scores of fishermen. The Au Sable is a few miles further 
on, and is too well known already to require even a men- 
tion. The streams hereabout are all good streams and 
afford excellent sport. True, there are many who go 
up into this country to fish who are not fishermen. 
Everything that comes to their hook is fish. The finger- 
ling is eagerly chucked into the creel, and when a %- 
pounder comes along they don’t get him. The beautiful 
bay that spreads out before East Tawas, a part of that 
great lake of the painted Hurons, is dotted with sails, and 
the beach, a long stretch of gleaming white sand, finds 
plenty of bathers taking a dip at all hours of the day. 

At Alpena, which lies at the head of Thunder Bay, you 
may be prepared to hear of some of the big black bass 
catches. Long Lake, a fire, large inland lake, some six 
or seven miles from Alpena, is the favorite black bass re- 
sort. A fine macadam road leads to this place, and 
there are plenty of boats and boatmen. Speaking of this 
road, it is worthy of mention that, as a piece of busi- 
ness sagacity which other localities would do well to 
imitate, the county has constructed these macadam roads 
in various directions radiating from Alpena, for which 
purpose the county was bonded for $100,000, and they 
never made a better investment. The farmers are bene- 
fited incalculably, and the mercantile community shares 
the immense advantage of direct and quick communi- 
cation with the district tributary to this county town. 
Long Lake is a great fishing ground and a most at- 
tractive spot. The small-mouth bass caught here last 
August and September were the largest and handsomest 
specimens of this great game fish that I have ever seen, 
not even at St. Clair flats have I seen their equal; while 
the pike and pickerel and muscalonge afford the most 
exciting sport. I wish Fred Mather’s article on the 
relation of rods and lines, in the Forest AND STREAM 
of May 28, could be read by every fisherman who fishes 
for bass in these great natural homes of this magnificent 
game fish. But is it evident that what he says is not 
known to many of them. It is a great mistake that those 
who profess to be so fond of fishing and shooting do 
not subscribe for and read regularly some first-class 
journal devoted to these sports. Half the pleasure of 
these is lost by losing the interchange of views and ex- 
periences of those who are intelligent and careful ob- 
servers. A man may think he knows all that 
is worth knowing, but here is where he gets badly 
left. “Everybody knows more than anybody.” And 
sometimes a kid, such as El Comancho writes so charm- 
ingly of, can give a veteran points that will amount to a 
revelation. 

The fish hatchery of the U. S. Fish Commission, located 
at Alpena, has been enlarged and improved since my last 
visit; a change has also been made in the superintendent 
or foreman. Mr. Tulian, who was formerly in charge, is 
now in charge of Colorado hatchery, and Mr. S. W. 
Downing succeeds him. Mr. Clarke, of the Northville 
hatchery, now has both this and the Alpena hatchery. 
From Mr. Downing I learned much that is interesting 
relating to the operations at this point, among others 
that he planted in 1896 35,000,000 whitefish fry, and in 
1897 32,000,000, which were distributed as follows: 
Frankfort, Mich., 2,500,000; Manistique, 4,000,000; 
Warehouse Point, North Shore, Lake Mich., 2.500.000; 
Straits of Mackinac, 2,500,000; North Point Lighthouse, 
4,000,000; Hatmmond’s Bay,.2,000,000; Crow Island, 2,- 
000,000; Sugue Island, 2,000,000; East Tawas, 2,000,000; 
Beaver Island, 3,000,000; Thunder Bay, 3,000,000. Mr. 
Downing is. putting everything in fine shape for next 


season... 
~ There are*said to be no less ‘than ‘three distinct species 
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of lake.trout in Lake Huron. I have seen two of them, 
which vary materially, while there are many variations of 
color, according to the runs and locality from which they 
are taken. The Mackinac species predominate, and 
these the local fishermen here say are the true namaycush. 
Next in number seem to be the “buckskins,” as they 
are called; this species varies from the former in that it 
has a tough, leathery skin, which gives it its name, and 
is also lighter in color and weight. Then come “the 
racers,” which are growing scarcer every year, and when 
they are utterly extinct no one will complain—certainly 
not the fishermen, for they are a perfect terror to all 
other species; just what has caused the rapid decrease is 
difficult to tell, for there is no known fish that can get 
away with them in an evenly matched open fight. They 
are reputed to be terribly destructive; have a head and 
mouth of immense proportions—altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the size of the body as compared with the 
other species. KEvuKA. 


The Sea Lion Case. 


Tue sea lion which has been on exhibition at Asbury 
Park in the summers since 1896, and in the winter of 
1896-7, was on view at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, with the card, “Kindly loaned by Mr. James 
A. Bradley, of Asbury Park,” was the subject of a 
long and interesting argument on escaped animals yes- 
terday before Justices Beekman, Giegerich and Gilder- 
ete of the Appellate Term of the New York Supreme 

ourt. 

The action was brought by James R. Mullett, a sea 
captain who has spent a number of years in capturing 
and dealing in sea lions, to recover the sea lion from Mr. 
Bradley, and in default of the animal $500 damages for 
converting it to his own use. The case came up origin- 
ally before Justice McKean in the Eighth District Muni- 
cipal Court, who dismissed the action, and Capt. Mul- 
lett brought it up on appeal from that decision. 

Capt. Mullett testified that as the result of study and 
experience he had ascertained that such sea lions cannot 
live in the Atlantic, and are never found there in their 
natural condition. They are caught off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, and he had found that the only ones that will 
live in captivity are those caught at the Santa Barbara 
Islands, in the Pacific, where the one in suit was taken. 
They have a sea lion at the Falkland Islands, but it is 
different from the California sea lions. The sea.lions are 
lassoed on the rocks when asleep, a matter requiring 
much experience and adeptness. About 50 per cent. of 
those taken in captivity die, so that one which has been 
a year in captivity is much more valuable than one re- 
cently taken. Capt. Mullett said he has written accounts 
of these things on orders from the Government. When 
asked about the intelligence of these animals, he said: 
“They are the most intelligent animals in the world, and 
they make friends sooner than a dog or a horse.” 

He testified that he took a great fancy to the animal 
in suit, beside which he had slept the fourteen nights 
that it took to bring it from San Francisco. It got so 
tame that it readily obeyed his call. He had lent it to 
William A. Conklin, formerly in charge of the animals 
at Central Park, and Conklin put it on exhibition at 
Glen Island. The animal escaped and was caught a few 
days later by some fishermen in a pound net out in the 
ocean near Mantoloking, N. J., about seven'miles down 
the coast. The fishermen sold it to James A. Bradley 
for $50. Capt. Mullett said that the sea lion is worth $500 
at least. Capt. Mullett did not learn until the summer of 
1897 that Mr. Bradley had his sea lion. He knew it 
becatse one of its flippers was injured. When he asked 
Mr. Bradley for his sea lion, Mr. Bradley “was very 
stiff’ and said that he knew the law, was a lawyer him- 
self and that he would not give up the animal if it cost 
him $1,000 to retain it. 

The defendant contended that the animal was ferae 
naturae (wild), and that ownership was lost on its escape. 
Among the cases cited by his counsel, F. W. Mount, was: 
Bracton, De Legibus Anglix, Book 11, Chapter I., 
Section 2, edition of Sir Travers Twiss, Q. C., D. C. L., 
vol. I., page 65, reading: 

“The dominion over things by natural right or by the 
right of nations is acquired in various ways: in the first 
place, through the taking of these things which belong 
to no person, and which now belong to the King by civil 
right, and are not common as of olden times, such, for 
instance, as wild beasts, birds, fish and all animals born 
on the earth or in the sea or in the sky, wherever they 
may be captured, and wherever they shall have been cap- 
tured they begin to be mine because they are coerced 
under my keeping, and by the same reason, if they escape 
from my keeping and recover their natural liberty, they 
cease to be mine and again belong tv the first taker. 
But they recover their natural liberty then when they 
have either escaped from my sight in the free air and 
are no longer in my keeping, or when they are within 
my sight under such circumstances that it is impossible 
for me to overtake them.” 

Quotation was made from Blackstone, who, after 
speaking of deer in parks, hares and rabbits in an in- ° 
closure, doves in a dovehouse, pheasants and partridges 
in a mew, hawks that are fed and commanded by. their 
owners and fish in a private pond or in trunks, says: 

“These are no longer the property of a man than 
while they continue in his keeping or actual possession; 
but if at any time they regain their natural liberty his 
property instantly ceases unless they have the animum 
revertendi, which is only to be known by their usual 
custom of returning.” A further quotation by Black- 
stone was made: 

“If pheasants escape from the view or fishes from the 
trunk, and are seen wandering at large in their proper 
element, they become ferae naturae again, and are free 
one open to the first occupant that hath ability to seize 
them.” 

A case in 5 Coke, 104, was cited: “If a man makes 
coney boroughs in his own land which increase in so 
great a number that they destroy his neighbors’ lands 
next adjoining, his neighbors cannot have an action on 
the case against him who makes the said coney boroughs, 
for so soon as the coneys come on his neighbor’s lands 
he may kill them, for they are ferae naturae, and he 
who makes the coney boroughs has no property in them, 
and he shall not be punished for the damage which the 
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--coneys do in which he has no property and which the 
other may lawfully kill.” 

‘In 7 Coke, 15, it was said: “All white swans not 
marked which have gained their natural liberty and are 
swimming in an open common river might be seized 
to the King’s use by his prerogative, as the swan is a 
royal fowl; and all those the property whereof is not 
known do belong to the King by his prerogative; and 
so whales and sturgeons are royal fish and belong to 
the King by his prerogative.” 

The Duke of Rutland had pheasants, and a neighbor 
used to spread food on his grounds to draw them to his 
property. The Duke fired guns and fireworks over his 
neighbor’s property to scare the birds back, and the 
neighbor sued the Duke. Lord Bramwell, in his deci- 
sion, held that the Duke was in the wrong, and said that 
if he-wanted to keep the birds on his property he should 
have offered greater inducements in the way of food 
than his neighbor. 

The American case of Newkirk vs. Buster in this 
State was also quoted. It was an action brought to re- 
cover the value of a deer skin. Newkirk wounded a deer 
about six miles from the house of Buster in the Adiron- 
dacks, and followed the track of blood until nightfall. 
The next morning he came up to Buster’s house, where 
the deer had been killed the night before. He demanded 
the deer, but got only a verdict for 75 cents for the hide, 
but it was reversed on appeal, the court holding that 
Newkirk did not have the animal under his control by 
the wound given. 

In the sea lion case, the plaintiff's lawyers, Kisch & 
Roberts, urged that the sea lion had not returned to 
its habitat, and they made the same quotations from 
Blackstone to show that an animal could not regain its 
freedom until it had got back to its natural conditions. 
As sea lions cannot live in the Atlantic, it was urged that 
Capt. Mullett owned the animal just the same as if it 
had ‘been caught astray in the woods. It was stated 
that if a lion should escape from a circus and was caught 
wandering about the streets of this city, the owner would 
have the right to recover him, because the lion had not 
got back to its natural conditions. 

The judges, who seemed greatly amused over the 
argument, reserved decision——New York Sun. 


Luck. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It seems to be generally conceded that there is quite 
an element of luck or chance in angling, but probably 
this is because we do not possess as thorough an under- 
standing of the subject as we might. Much depends upon 
the construction which we put on the words.. Webster 
defines luck as “That which happens to a person: an 
event, good or ill, affecting a man’s interest or happiness; 
a course or series of such events regarded as occurring 
by chance.” Chance is said to be “The absence of any 
defined or recognized cause.” In common parlance 
among fishermen the two words are often used to con- 
vey the same idea—that is, an occurrence which they be- 
lieve to have been completely out of the pale of law is 
ascribed to luck or chance. It*frequently transpires, 
however, that events which appear casual at the time, or 
the work of chance, because unforeseen or inexplicable, 
are sooner or later found to have been due to a well- 
defined cause. Hence it will be both safe and wise when 
a thing is beyond our comprehension to avoid haste in 
declaring that there was an absence of cause. Emerson 
tells us: “All successful men have agreed in being 
causationists, they believed that things were not by luck, 
but by law—that there was not a weak or cracked link 
in the chain that joins the first and last of things—the 
cause and effect.” 

It would be a difficult task, though, to convince 
some men who have had experience in angling for trout 
in the Adirondacks that luck has nothing to do with 
success. In fact, it is a very ordinary thing in that 
region to hear the words luck and success used inter- 
changeably. When one fisherman encounters another 
on lake or stream, it is customary even among strangers 
to exchange salutations, be they ever so brief, and what 
is more natural than that they should display an interest 
in each other’s catch of trout. A stereotyped expression 
on such an occasion is: “Well, what luck?” and the 
angler is likely to be greeted in the same manner a dozen 
times while returning to his hotel at the close of a day’s 
sport. 

But there is also a marked tendency among people 
in the great wilderness to use the word luck to indicate 
a mysterious something with which it is believed law 
has nothing to do. Were it not for his belief in luck or 
chance, the expert fisherman would be puzzled to ac- 
count for the remarkable success which novices in the art 
of angling not infrequently meet with. It would be 
humiliating indeed to the man who has, for a score of 
years or perhaps nearly half a century, visited the woods 
annually in quest of trout, to be obliged to admit that 
certain happenings “were not by luck, but by law.” 
He has angled early and late, in all sorts of weather, with 
all kinds of tackle, at different seasons, in various 
parts of the wilderness, and possibly has never caught a 
speckled trout weighing over 3lbs. Imagine his mortifi- 
cation, therefore, but for this convenient word “luck,” 

. when his daughter, whom he persuaded to accompany 
him and for the first time try her hand at fishing, 
promptly hooks a superb 4-pounder, which is safely 
landed! Are the veteran angler’s years of experience to 
count for naught, or are his knowledge of the haunts 
and habits of fhe trout and his skill in enticing, hooking 
and landing them of no value, that in accordance with 
some law a girl should so speedily accomplish what he 
has been unable to? No, he cannot be a causationist 
after an occurrence of this kind—“‘it was simply a piece 
of unadulterated good luck.” Of course he is proud that 
his daughter made the capture, but he would feel happier 
over it if the fish weighed an ounce or two less, instead 
of a whole pound more than the largest he ever brought 
to creel. And he may be a generous, kind and loving 
parent, too, in spite of this somewhat envious feeling for 
which he believes chance alone is responsible. 

_ It frequently happens that a person who is just learn- 
ing to play cards wins the first game or two, and fortune 


occasionally favors the amateur angler in an equally sur- 





prising manner.. If causationists are disposed to argue 
that the angler’s daugliter referred to inherited some- 
thing of her father’s skill, and that in consequence her 
capture of the big trout was traceable to law, other in- 
stances can be cited where equally inexperienced per- 
sons, whose ancestors were not fishermen, have met 
with astonishing success. For example, some young 
fellow, who has never before fished for trout, has been 
known to sally forth on a lake or stream equipped with 
tackle wholly unauthorized by precedent, and while 
angling in an apparently unlikely spot haul in the big- 
gest fish taken in that water during the season. It is a 
matter of record that just such unexpected things as this 
come to pass in the Adirondacks as well as elsewhere, 
and how can they be accounted for in any other manner 
than -by attributing them to luck? Certainly there is no 
way that is more satisfactory and popular with the 


_ masses. Where or what is the law that would compel or 


induce the monarch of speckled beauties to take the 
hook of the unsophisticated maiden or that of the other 
tyro in preference to the carefully arranged and skill- 
fully handled lure of the adept? “Law indeed!” indig- 
nantly exclaims the veteran fisherman, “It’s no such 
thing! It’s luck, pure luck, and that is all there is of it!” 

It is noticeable also, even among anglers whose dexter- 
ity is acknowledged to be nearly equal, that there will be 
one man who, for some reason, or rather without ap- 
parent reason, will invariably catch more trout or bigger 
ones than any of his companions do. The fortunate one 
may believe his success is due entirely to his superior 
skill, but the others will surely think it is only luck, even 
though they are considerate enough to keep their opinion 
to themselves. “Pitch a lucky man into the Nile,” says 
the Arabian proverb, “and he will come up with a fish 
in his mouth,” and the truth of this seems to be illus- 
trated by the good fortune which some Adirondack 
anglers have and which cannot be wholly accounted for 
on the score of extraordinary proficiency. Per contra, there 
are fishermen of considerable dexterity who, for some in- 
explicable cauge, if cause there be, “play in hard luck,” 
to express it tersely. Perhaps they may be as successful 
in enticing the trout as their fellow anglers are, but just 
at the critical moment something goes wrong, the rod 
snaps, the line parts, the hook breaks or tears out, the 
quarry finds refuge under a log or tree top, a slippery 
rock causes an involuntary plunge into the water, or 
some other unforeseen event occurs which gives free- 
dom to the biggest fish of all. Where is the angler who 
will unhesitatingly admit that there was carelessness or 
contributory negligence on his part on such occasions? 
Ifone be found he can safely be put down as a thorough- 
ly conscientious man, for to most persons the tempta- 
tion to attribute the loss of a large fish to hard luck is 
very great. Sometimes people who are ordinarily scru- 
pulously truthful will be able to persuade themselves and 
others, even though they may feel,they have been a little 
incautious in handling a fish, that its ultimate escape was 
not so much due to this fact as it was to ill chance. 

In view of the widespread belief in luck, which is mani- 
fest among those who angle in the Adirondacks, it ap- 
peals singular that there should be so little actual super- 
stition in connection with fish and fishing. Of course 
nearly everyone who catches trout has more or less faith 
in signs, but they are usually such as are born of obser- 
vation, and for which reason stands sponsor. The guides 
and other woodsmen have sayings in regard to fishing, in 
some of which they impose a great deal of confidence, 
but in nearly all cases they are based upon knowledge 
gained from long experience. 

For instance, in some parts of the wilderness they say 
that “the trout won’t bite when the water is in bloom,” 
and in other localities that “there is no use in fishing 
when the mustard is on the water,” expressions which 
have the same meaning. In early summer there is a 
period of several days’ duration when the water in the 
lakes and streams is literally filled with the pollen from 
the pines, or other evergreen trees, and it is to this 
condition that the sayings relate. So great is the quan- 
tity of pollen that finds its way into many of the lakes 
that for some time after it has ceased to fall and the 
water has cleared, long ridges of the yellow dust, often 
2 or 3in. in depth, will be seen along the shores, where 
it has been washed up by the waves. It is a fact well 
known to everyone who has essayed to catch trout when 
the water is filled with pollen that the results obtained 
at such times are apt to be disappointing, although there 
may be occasional exceptions to the rule. For some 
reason, which no one seems to very clearly understand, 
the trout usually prove reluctant to take the fly or 
bait, and hence the local aphorisms referred to. 

The saying that “it is unlucky to fish up stream” may 
not influence anglers to any great extent, but the fact 
remains that nearly all who have had experience in- 
variably prefer fishing down stream. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence for a man to walk up a creek for 
miles, passing en route deep pools where trout are sure 
to be lurking, without so much as putting his rod to- 
gether until he reaches the point where he proposes 
to begin to fish toward home. In nine cases out of ten 
there is not a trace of superstition associated with the 
action, for it is not the saying itself that governs his 
movements, but the fact that practical experience has 
taught him the advisability of. adopting this course. 
There are more reasons than one why it is better to fish 
down stream. In the first place, it is much easier; for if 
the creek is wide enough to make wading necessary, the 
advantage of going with the current will at once be ap- 
parent, and if it is one of the many boisterous mountain 
brooks which trout so delight in, the angler will be 
obliged to step or jump from rock to rock in following 
it, and he will find that he can descend far more readily 
than he can climb. Again, in going down stream one 
is enabled to command a better view of the pools and 
still waters, and is therefore in a more favorable position 
to determine where to make his casts. His advantage on 
the rifts is still more evident, for oftentimes his lure will 
be carried by the current to the precise spot which he 
desires to reach. The favorite hiding places for trout are 
under sunken logs and big boulders, and it will be noticed 
that in the majority of cases there is an opening on the 
upper side. e speckled beauties like to lie with their 

noses up stream, and the desirability of having the bait 
or fly approach from this direction is obvious. When 





all these facts are taken into consideration, it is not to 
be wondered at that some one who had tried it declared 
it was unlucky to fish up stream, that others who sub- 
sequently made the experiment corroborated the state- 
ment, and that finally it came to be accepted as a 
maxim. 

In- some portions of the woods where the principal 
fishing is in a river or large creek, which the angler has 
to wade to get the best results, there is a familiar saying 
to the effect that “You will have no luck with trout un- 
til you get wet.” That there is reason in this aphorism 
is very plain, and it is often used by the guides as a civil 
means of informing novices that they cannot expect to 
catch many fish while walking along the bank of the 
stream. 


There are fishermen who believe that in some unac- 
countable manner the moon exerts an influence on the 
trout, and that they will bite the best when it is in the 
first quarter. It is also thought that the poorest time 
to fish is during the two or three days just before the 
new moon. It is doubtful, however, if the most.firm ad- 
herents to this theory would attempt to explain why fair 
Luna should thus affect the appetites of the speckled 
beauties, although they claim to have learned from ob- 
servation that there is something in it—and perhaps 
there is. Who knows? 

On some of the larger lakes in the Adirondacks an- 
glers will note the direction of the wind during a gale, and 
after it has been blowing hard for a few hours will fish 
for speckled trout near the shore opposite that from 
which the wind comes. Good success has frequently been 
known to attend such action, but whether or not the 
direction of the wind had anything to do with it is an- 
other question. Some fishermen maintain that the trout 
during a heavy gale drift, perhaps unconsciously, toward 
the further shore, with the constant trend of the waves, 
while others think the fish go there in quest of insect 
food, which they know will be more plentiful in that part 
of the lake where it is naturally carried under the com- 
bined influence of wind and water. When we consider 
the known facts in this connection there appears to be 
some foundation for the saying that “The wind blows 
the trout toward shore.” 

In some localities in the wilderness fishermen. pay con- 
siderable attention to the direction of the wind in the 
morning, and frequently allow it to decide whether they 
shall go after trout then or wait until it shifts. But they 
are just as likely to want the wind in the southeast or 
northwest when they angle as they are to have it in 
accord with the points declared favorable in the poem. 
As a matter of fact, no rule or set of rules in regard to 
the most auspicious winds for fishing can be formulated 
that will be universally applicable in the Adirondack 
region. Owing to the mountains, valleys and forests. the 
currents of air are almost constantly changing, and on 
a day when, in a given lake, the trout are biting freely 
with the wind blowing from the northwest; they may be 
exhibiting the same activity in another lake, only a few 
miles distant, where the wind is in the southeast. It is 
true, nevertheless, that in many waters the direction of 
the wind appears to have an important bearing on the 
fishing, but local rules will be found of more value than 
those set forth in verse. 

There are also various truisms relating to the early 
portion of the trout fishing season. Many anglers assert 
that in the Adirondack lakes “the best time to catch trout 
is just as soon as the ice goes out,” and that in the 
streams the most satisfactory results will be obtained im- 
mediately after they become free from “snow water.” 
There is a familiar saw to the effect that trout will bite 
the best when the butternut leaves or those of the 
alder are “as large as a mouse’s ear,” and another, ap- 
plying more especially to streams, that “the time to go 
after trout is when the lilacs are in bloom.” 

The most successful anglers in the wilderness are close 
observers and quick to take advantage of what they 
read on the open pages which nature spreads out before 
them. It is said that in Sweden fishermen who see the 
print of a flat foot in the sand consider it unlucky, but in 
the Adirondacks no such superstitious thought would be 
suggested, although the footprint would be duly noted. if 
it happened to be near a trout stream in which he in- 
tended to fish, the angler who saw it would observe in 
which direction the person who made tt was going, and 
whether the track was fresh or not. He would readily 
determine whether it was made by a man, woman or 
child, and very soon discover if more than one person 
had been over the ground. These points would have 
more significance for him than the fact of the print being 
made by a flat foot. If the recently-made tracks of one 
or more men were discernible, indicating that they had 
preceded him up or down the stream, it might cause him 
to change his plans for the day and go elsewhere, or he 
might make a detour for the purpose of striking in 
ahead of the others. 

Nearly all of the signs and\sayings that have been al- 
luded to thus far are of some value, and deserving of 
the attention of anglers who are ambitious to capture the 
speckled beauties, but there are a few so-called signs 
which savor strongly of superstition. One of the most 
common instances of this nature in some sections is that 
“If you spit on the bait before casting it in the water 
‘it will bring good luck.” Of course none but the most 
credulous will believe that the saliva has any efficacy to 
tempt the trout, and even though it had, it must of 
necessity be washed from the bait the instant it strikes 
the water. Notwithstanding this fact, it is not unusual to 
see the experiment tried. ‘ 

Occasionally an angler is found who has peculiar ideas 
about particular articles of clothing or fishing tackle, 
thinking that with them he has better luck than he other- 
wise would have. By way of illustration, he may, on two 
or three occasions, while carrying a certain fish basket, 
make excellent catches of trout, and the next time he 
goes out he may have another creel and meet with poor 
success. In some cases experiences of this kind will 
cause the angler to show a marked preference for the 
basket which he thinks brings him good luck. Some 
fishermen can not see a crow fly across the road or stream 
in front of them without thinking it unlucky. 

A party of fishermen from Herkimer county, who 
visited Honnedaga Lake, in the Adirondacks, several 
years ago, had a curious way of attempting to charm or 
attract the trout. When they had selected a spot where 
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they proposed to fish, and had. anchored their boat, one 
of them would throw a small coin into the water for the 
purpose of bringing good luck. This act would be 
repeated whenever they changed locations or captured 
an uncommonly big trout. They had very good success 
in fishing, but it is difficult to see how in this en- 
lightened age a person could be found who would believe 
the coins had anything to do with it. This strange per- 
formance brings to mind an Eastern practice mentioned 
by a famous historian, who says that at Cane _Mussendom, 
at the entrance to the Persian gulf, the Indians, when they 
pass the promontory, throw cocoanuts, fruits or flowers 
into the sea, to secure a propitious voyage. 

In conclusion it will be appropriate to quote the words 
of one who has for more than a score of years enjoyed 
annual expeditions in the Adirondacks and met with 
gratifying success in angling for speckled beauties: “You 
will have the best luck catching trout when they are 
biting well. The best times to fish for them are early in 
the morning, early in the evening, and just before a 
warm rain.” W. E. Wo tcotrt. 

Utica, N. Y., July 17 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Record Bass. 


Curcaco, Ill., July 30.—We have a certain interest in 
the West in the record weight of black bass taken each 
season. I believe that J. B. H. and mvself, in our 
earlier Forest AND STREAM camps around Mukwonago, 
Wis.. caught about as heavy an average of bass as any 
of which I have ever heard among my friends. This oc- 
curred because we got into a bit of water which was so 
difficult of access that it had hardly been fished for years. 
In one string of thirteen fish, which J. B. H. caught one 
afternoon, we had four fish which weighed over 5lbs. 
each. one which weighed over 6lbs., and none that 
weighed under 3lbs. These were all big-mouth bass. 
At our camp Mr. B. Waters, of the Forest AND STREAM 
staff, once caught ten bass one afternoon. of remarkable 
weights, which I do not now recall distinctly, but I 
think he had two that weighed over 6lbs. each and 
several over 4lbs. each, with almost no small ones. At 
another time Mr. Waters caught in our neighborhood a 
bass weighing 6lbs. 2 oz.. dividing the Natchaug Silk 
Company’s season prize for the heaviest large-mouth 
bass. On the year following that. a young man by name 
of Ben Bugbee, who was camping with J. B. H. and 
myself, caught a big-mouth bass which weighed 6%lbs. 
in Chicago two days after it was taken. We thought Ben 
was certain of first prize that year sure, but I remember 
he was knecked ovt by a bass which was taken on the 
St. Clair Flats which weighed over 7!bs. I think that 


before this summer the record of the St. Clair Flats for 
small-mouth bass, and indeed I think the record of the 
country, was 7!bs. 2 oz. This record »o longer stands. 
On Friday. July 22. in the North Channel. St. Clair 
Flats, Mr. Dan Davivs, of Detroit. caught with red and 
reel a small-movth black bass weighing 8lbs. It was 
24Vsin. long, avd had a bust measvrerent of 174in. 
The witnesses cf the taking of the fish and its measure- 
ments and weight are Mr. Thomas Neal and Mr. H. A. 
Avery, deputy warden. Tt will be a long time before a 


larger bass than this is taken in this part of the country. 
Trout in Montana. 


The Rod and Gun Club of Helena, Mont., has been 
active in its attempts to mairtain the good fishing in 
streams adjacent to that city. The club will receive 300.- 
eno trout from the Fish Commission to be deposited in 
the severai streams. 

The trout fishing in the neighborhood of Helena has 
been better this year thar for some time. and many 
grayling have also been taken. The anglers look for- 
ward to yet better sport in the future. and believe that 
the general tendency in protective matters is for the 
better. The grouse crcp is also reported to be good 
and the general outlook promising. 


About Baiting. 


A correspondent sends in the following comment: 

“In your issue of July 23 I notice an article by W. H. 
F. on minnow casting for bass. He says catfish min- 
nows are preferable on account of the toughness of their 
hide. If he will get some yellow fin minnows, run the 
hook through the meuth, out the gills, then turn the 
hook so as to pierce the mirnow in about the center, I 
thirk he will be better satisfied.” 

Nature seems to have endowed the minnow with two 
tough places made purposely for the insertion of the 
hook, one at the lins ard one directly under the back 
fin. An old angler from New York first showed me how 
to put a minnow on a hook as the above correspondent 
describes, except that instead of piercing the body of 
the minnow he passed the point out through the tough 
skin under the back fin. Baiting a minnow in this way 
ills the minnow, of course, and a bait so nut on a 
hook is more suitable for crappies, perch. rock bass, etc., 
than for black bass. A minnow so baited has a whirling 


motion in the water which is more apt to attract a pick-. 


erel than a black bass. A minnow baited through the 
lips is, of course. nresented to the bass in a more 
natural manner, and is more ant to be taken. It is also 
more apt to tear away from the hook, and less apt to 
hook the fish which strikes at it. In all my fishing in 
the West I have never known any one to use any soft of 
catfish for bait. I am told that small nerch make a good 
bass bait, but have never tried it. Billv Tuohv. of Eagle, 
Wisconsin, tells me that in the winter fishing through the 
ice a black bass will pass bv half a dozen minnow bait’ 
and take a perch bait in preference. I have heard it said 
by another angler that in using perch bait in casting for 
bass the perch ought to be scaled, but I should not re- 
gard this as essentia). Of course, the bait would be 
killed after a few casts, and the scaling could then be 
done, if one caréd to paint the lily. 


Texas Tarpon. ‘i 


The tarpon fishing at Aransas Pass, Texas. has been 
fair during the month of July. Genera! Wade Hampton 
and party, including Miss Hampton, Hon. A. W. Hous- 
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ton and his son, enjoyed good sport in the week endin; 
July 20. General Hampton took eleven tarpon an 
his daughter eight. Mr. Houston caught ‘fifteen and his 


son twenty-one. Nothing startling in weights came 


out. 
_ Michigan Streams. 

Mr. W. B. Mershon writes me regarding the sport on 
the club stream, Kinne Creek, Mich.: “I do not. know 
of a stream in the world that is fished as hard as Kinne 
Creek. One of the boys was up last Monday and got 
twenty-nine nice fish. This is pretty good so late in 
the season, after the thousands of fish that have been 
taken out of the little stream this year.” 

Mr. Mershon was invited to take a day on the famous 
Fontinalis stream, preserved by the Fontinalis Club, in 
the upper part of the lower peninsula, and I easily agree 
with him in his remark that this is an “ideal stream,” 
for it was my good fortune to be a guest there a few 
years ago. He says: “I had good luck at the Fontin- 
alis stream, though it was the hottest day I ever spent 
on a trout stream, and I was unfamiliar with the holes. 
A man starting at the upper end of the stream, and fish- 
ing hard for two days could not cover it all. I got 
thirty-nine nice trout.” 


Records. 


I remember seeing printed some years ago in the In- 
formation Wanted columns of Forest AND STREAM the 
statement that the record distance of fly-rod casting was 
106'4ft. Since that time all these casting records have 
gone glimmering, Mr. Leonard at New York and Mr. 
Mansfield at San Francisco fairly doubling what was 
once considered a good stiff cast with the fly. I have 
before me last week’s records of the Fly-Casting Club, 
and I,notice that Mr. Bellows cast 114ft., Mr. Hascal 
111ft., Mr. Peet 113ft., Mr. Goodsell 1ooft. Out of five 
entries. in that event. the lowest record was that of Mr. 
Ludlow, rosft. At an earlier club event Mr. Peet, with a 
favorable wind, cast 125ft., crowding My Mansfield very 
close in open air work. These club records are not 
properly to be called records, since they were not made 
in open competition, but they are interesting as show- 
ing the development of certain possibilities of the rod 
in later days. 


E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buitpt1ncG, Chicago, IIl. 





Central New York. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—The best day’s catch that the writer 
has thus far learned of the present season consisted of 
forty good-sized trout, the catch having been made near 
Slaterville, this county. Some spirited sport ought to 
be had on the streams found in the neighborhood of the 
villages here indicated. At the source of Fall Creek, not 
far from Peruville, a goodly supply of trout is said to 
abound. Many large-sized trout have been taken from 
this stream. At McLean, six miles south of Cortland, is 
a well-known trout stream,-and about now delightful 
sport may probably be had there by those who know a 
thing or two concerning the ways of the fish. At Har- 
ford Mills flow some inviting brooks. At Slaterville, 
Speedsville, Candor, Enfield and Cortland trout streams 
are in evidence, and yield, when trout are in the mood, 
decidedly handsome results. 

In lower Fall Creek, just removed from the city limits, 
a number of exceptionally fine creels of bass were taken. 
the first of the season. One party took in a few hours’ 
angling ten bass that averaged 1'%4lbs. each. Later on 
bass anglers move out into the deeper and wider waters 
of Cayuga Lake. Perch and pickerel fishing has been 
disappointing at the Ithaca end of Cayuga Lake this 
year. Old fishermen hold that the enormous supply of 
carp now congesting the southern extremity of the 
lake, the Ithaca Inlet, and streams contributary thereto, 
is responsible for the pronounced scarcity of the various 
well-known fish formerly inhabiting these waters. 
Some very large specimens of carp have been taken by 
local fishermen. A 22lb. carp gave an angler a noble 
battle the other day. Many devotees of the sport enjoy 
taking these big carp on a light fly-casting outfit. These 
fish, perhaps by virtue of some peculiar effect or in- 
fluence imparted by the cool, invigorating waters of the 
lake, exhibit some remarkably exhilarating game quali- 
ties, giving, when hooked, a finish fight of a mest des- 
perate and fiery character. It is a rather common sight 
at certain hours of the day, usuallv late afternoon ana 
early morning, to observe on the inlet here hundreds of 
carp, many of them veritable leviathans, breaking the 
surface of the water times without number, working in 
well described circles in one instance, and again 
moving directly up or down the stream. These 
fish, regardless of their gamy fighting habits, are already 
regarded as a nuisance. They are mud wallowers, as 
tasteless as the traditional baked sawdust, and a menace 
to the angling resources of any body of water they may 
chance to inhabit. They increase in numbers very rapid- 
ly, and in respect to the occupancy of such a big body of 
water as Cayuga Lake they are practically beyond the 
power of extermination. The carp problem is certainly 
a most difficult one for local anglers to dispose of. 

At Farley’s and Union Springs, along the east shore of 
Cayuga Lake, plenty of satisfying perch fishing may 
be enjoyed, and perch and pickerel fishing at Canoga, 
directly opposite Union Springs. M. CuILt. 


‘ Maine’s Fishing and Hunting. 


Boston, Aug. 1.—Fishing in the Maine lakes has 
again been remarkably good for nearly all of the month 
of July. A year ago it was considered that July broke 
the record for fishing in that month, put this year has 
been nearly as good. Since the rains and wet weather 
the fishing has seemed to improve. Moosehead reports 
are good, with plenty of fish in the big iron pan, where 
the scores are counted and weighed. At the Rangeleys 
better fishing has never been recorded the season through 
to date. Of late the fishing has been especially fine at 
the Big Lake. Mooselucmaguntic. Some remarkably 
good catches are reported at The Birches, including trout 
from 3 to 7lbs. A blueback is reported to have been 
taken recently by trolling; something almost ugheard of, 
these fish only appearing for a short time in the fall 
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when they run up the streams to spawn. Lately there 
comes a complaint of the small size of the bass taken 
at the Belgrade ponds, fish up to 3lbs. being rare. 

The reports mention a multitude of deer seen at nearly 
all the fishing resorts, and great hunting is expected this 
fall. A Moosehead hunter and guide has recently re- 
turned from an extended trip, and reports 400 deer 
counted while absent. A party visiting the Richardson 
ponds, from the Upper Dam, last week, reports seeing 
twenty deer while on the trip. Again the farmers of the 
back settlements are complaining of crops injured by 
deer. Pleasure seekers, driving through the country, 
not many miles from the cities even, are frequently re- 
warded by the sight of deer quietly feeding in the fields 
or by the roadside. Teams do not seem to alarm them 
much, and frequently they will allow carriages to ap- 
proach within a few rods. ; 

Concerning moose and caribou the reports are much 
less encouraging. A gentleman returning from a trip 
to: Moosehead and the West Branch last week—an excel- 
lent moose section—says that he saw no moose and very 
few tracks or signs. 









SPECIAL. 


Mullet, Tarpon and Porpoise. 

In his address on the fishery interests of the Florida 
East Coast, Mr. Geo. W. Scorie told the Tampa Fishery 
Congress of the relations existing between the mullet 
and tarpon supply. He said: 

I beg leave to ask any of those who do not agree 
with me in regard to the spawning of the mullet, whether 
they have ever. visited the Atlantic Coast between Mel- 
bourne and Canaveral light? My theory is that the mul- 
let do not spawn in the river, but away from the inlet, 
and my assertion is based upon the fact that among 
660,000 caught and handled in my fish house from May 
15 to Nov. 1, not one.mullet was seen which had thrown 
its spawn; but at the same time during the latter part 
of May and again at this very present time at my fishery 
at Canaveral Bight, I receive information that large 
schools are daily passing insore, all indicating that they 
have spawned. Canaveral Bight is the great spawning 
ground of the East Coast. Millions of mullet have passed 
there within the past week; and besides, the spawn is 
found all along the shore. Therefore, when enthusiastic 
hotel managers and others persuaded our legislators to 
formulate laws so as to protect the mullet to give food 
to the tarpon, that they may be kept in good condition 
from one season to another, to be used as an advertising 
medium for those liking the sport of catching tarpon 
during two or three months of the year, you will not 
wonder that it is under great difficulues that enterprise 
has to forge ahead here in Florida. 

One hundred and sixty-five tarpon and thirty-seven 
sharks were caught and killed in my pound in three 
weeks at Canaveral Bight. In one tarpon cut open were 
found thirty-eight large and seventy-two small mullet, 
In one shark were found 182 mullet; in a school of drum- 
fish caught and gutted for market, the smallest weighing 
glbs., the largest 17lbs., six fish were picked out and 
gutted, and found to contain seventy-three mullet, an 
average of twelve mullet to the drumfish; that, with 300, 
and you have 3,600 mullet, or thirty barrels, at a com- 
mercial value of $100, that the cdrumfish destroved. 

In the lagoon last summer a large school of porpoises 
destroyed more mullet than were caught by the fisher- 
men. You, familiar with the fishing of the St. Law- 
rence River, know that at this time the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is considering a way to kill the porpoise, must it 
not therefore occur to your mind that some remedy must 
be found for the protection of the mullet other than the 
fishermen, especially so when you consider that no 
mullet caught on the East Coast between Nov. 15 and 
Jan. 15 showed spawn. Still wise men passed a law stop- 
ping fishing when the fish were through spawning; 
further, the spawning is all done outside the river. The 
fish come into the river to feed, and also run for the 
inlet to get away from the shark, tarpon, etc., and when- 
ever heavy rains freshen the river they go for the inlets 
to get into their natural water—the salt waters of the 
ocean. . 


‘ In Upper Vermont. 


GREENSBORO, Vt., July 30.—The canipers on the shores 
of Caspian Lake, and visiting fishermen from neighbor- 
ing towns, have had great luck during the past week. 
Dr. Carl Perkins, of St. Johnsbury, and B. Greenman, of 
Hardwick, captured a 13%lb. lake trout one day last 
week, breaking the record of the season. Saturday, O 
S. Cogswell, of St. Johnsbury, captured a 6lb. lake trout 
in the same lake. Fishing is good in all the lakes in this 
part of the State. The lakes and streams are remarkably 
low, owing to the protracted drought. Brook trout are 
found in the dark pools, especially under the waterfalls 
so numerous in this part of the State. Local fishermen 
say they bite best when grasshoppers are used as bait. 
although the campers and boarders, as the visiting fish- 
ermen are called, use a variety of flies successfully.” 
Minnows are used mostly for the lake trout. Black bass 
are found in some of the ponds. Bullheads, yellow 
perch, sunfish and pickerel satisfy the small boys, and 
are caught in nearly all of the streams and ponds. 


What Flies Shall he Use? 


Granp Rapips, Mich., July 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I take the liberty to write to you with regard to 
fly-fishing for bass. I have a cottage on a lake about 
six miles long, which is connected with Lake Michigan 
by a channel. There are many bass in this lake, both 
large and small-mouth. We also have many white 
or silver bass in the lake. I have done considerable 
experimenting with the fly, but have been unable to take 
any fish by this method. I understand through Chicago 
friends that nearly all the bass fishing in Wisconsin is 
done with the fly, with satisfactory results. I have never 
yet met a fisherman in this State that claimed to catch 
black bass with the fly to any extent in lake water. I 
have done fly-fishing for trout in all the principal 
streams in the lower peninsula, with most satisfactory 
results, but I cannot get the bass. If you can furnish me 
or refer me to some authority on fly-fishing for bass I 
would be very much obliged to you. AS. x 
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Nessmuk. 


KeEtrie has sent us for reading some letters which 
were written by Nessmuk to Antler, and from them 
we are permitted to quote these characteristic para- 
graphs: 

In Pennsylvania. 


You would not know the Pennsylvania counties, of 
which you speak, at the present time. Lumber, oil, 
bark, railroads, etc., have got the lead, and the grand 
old forests are spoiled for you and me. It is well. Un- 
told wealth has waited and wasted for ages, ,and now 
when it is needed and.can be utilized it is not to be 
expected that it will remain untouched, that a few old 
woods loafers may catch trout and kill deer occasion- 
ally. But all the same, I feel it, and hate log-butchers, 
bark-peelers, tanneries, pipe-lines, tram-roads and the 
whole cursed outfit most cordially. Well the deer and 
the trout pretty well lasted my time, and I can afford 
to keep the peace. . ' 

In Florida. 

But the laziness of the land, the listless carelessness 
of the Cracker, is over and around me as a misty halo— 
and the days go and come, and I lose run of the week 
and even of the month, and don’t care a sou marque. 





Harvey Cedars. 


Moraistowy, N. J., July 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I observe.in your issue of July 16 a note from Mr. 
Leonard Hulit on New Jersey shore fishing, in which 
he says: 
be of the best. Mr. Walter Davis spent the Fourth 
there, and landed eleven red drum or channel bass, ag- 
gregating 240'4l|bs.” 

This is an error. There were three men in the party 
with Mr. Davis: H. T. Green, J. Sullivan and L. P. 
Streeter. We fished two days and the catches were as 
follows: 

July 3.—W. W. Davis, 3 fish, 23, 24 and 22lbs.; H. T. 
Green, 1 fish, 26lbs.; J. Sullivan, 1 fish, 2olbs.; L. P. 
Streeter, 3 fish, 22, 22, and 18lbs. 

July 4—L. P. Streeter, 2 fish, 25, 22%lbs. Total. 10 
fish, 224%4lbs. I serit eight of these fish to a friend in 
Asbury Park, who distributed them among acquaint- 
ances, and somehow the report was circulated that Mr. 
Davis had caught the fish. L. P. STREETER. 


A Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies. 


Mr. Matcotm Suip.ey, of Philadelphia, sends us a 
“Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies,” in which he has 
described 450 and odd flies in such a way that from the 
particulars given one may identify the artificial flies 
of the day. The descriptions give colors of body, wings, 
hackle and tail. Thus one coachman is described: Body 
brown herl, wings white, hackle brown, no tail. The 
arrangement is a classification of body color; and a 
full index affords ease of reference. The dictionary is 
likely to be well received as a convenient and useful 


guide. ' ‘ 
St. Clair Flats Record Bass. 


Port Huron, Mich., July 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The Detroit Free Press of yesterday reported 
that Dan Davies, who has been bass fishing in the North 
Channel with Thomas Neal and H. A. Avery, deputy 
game warden, last Friday caught the largest small-mouth 
black bass of which there is any official record. It 
weighed 8lbs. after being out of the water nearly an hour, 
was 24%in. long and 17%in. girth. It required nearly 
twenty minutes of very skillful handling on the part of 
Mr. Davies to land it. North Channel is at St. Clair 
Flats. y inal ray 


Massachusetts Low Waters. ; 


CuIcopEE Fats, Mass., July 27.—The Chicopee, 
Connecticut and Westfield rivers and their tributaries are 
lower than they have been in years, and fishermen ae 
reaping a rich harvest. Yellow perch, pickerel, bull- 
heads and suckers-are being caught in large numbers in 
the deep pools in the rivers. One party caught 163 fish 
in the Chicopee River one day last week. Fishermen say 
that the low water and the actual drying up of some of 
the smaller streams will have a disastrous effect upon the 
fish, and that they will be scarce for a year or two in 
consequence. 


Wisconsin Fishing. 


Wooprurr, Wis., July 26—J. S. Bockee and David 
G.Bockee stayed at Trout Lake thirteen days; fished ten 
days at Trout Lake, Little John, Webb, Muscallonge, 
White Sand and Olloquash lakes; caught over 100 pike 
weighing from 2 to glbs., mostly large; fifty black bass 
from 1 to glbs., and three muscallonge; could have 
caught many more fish if we had cared to fish all of the 
time. 





Montana Fish and Game. 


Bozeman Station, Mont., July 25.—We have had a 
cool summer so far—to-day the hottest of the season, 
86°—and most of the summer too cool. Trout fishing 
is now at its best, though not phenomenal, in other 
words, “hog” catches have been made. Grayling and 
whitefish fishing is fairly good. Dusky grouse and 
“chickens” (sharp-tailed grouse) promise to be plentiful. 

J. A. HENSHALL. 


Lake Champlain. 


Buruincron, Vt., July 30.—Fishing was perhaps never 
better: in the-lake than it has been recently. The list 
of fish caught includes black bass, perch, pickerel, wall- 
eyed pike, rock bass and muscalonge. Some large 
catches of bass have been made off. the docks .in .this 


vicinity. best fishing grounds are reached with 
sail or Tow o Roe 
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“From Harvey Cedars the reports continue to ~ 


The Missouri Dogfish, 


Sr. Louis, July 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am 
encouraged to drop you a line after reading Mr. F. A. 
Lucas’ enthusiastic account of his catch of a carp in 
your issue of 23d inst. I am a firm believer that the 
bass, black or green, are really the game fish of Ameri- 
can waters, tarpon, tuna, etc., to the contrary notwith- 
standing. With any kind of bait they are found to take 
hold and make a great fight for their lives or freedom. 
But there is a fish in these diggin's—-Missouri swamps 
and rivers—which I hold, with many others, are equal 
to them all; that is the much-despised dogfish or grinnel, 
as many call them; another name is the cypress trout. 
If our friend of carp experience will just tackle an 8 
or 1olb. swamp angel or dogfish, as I have done, with 
a Ioft. rod and line to match, and let him “skive” around 
among the drift logs, slashing everything movable in 
his efforts for freedom, I am inclined to think he will 
give the dogfish the preference. In summer and some- 
times late spring and fall fishing they are numerous in our 
rivers. Although we do not enjoy catching them, they 
always give us a fight and keep us guessing as to whether 
we have a big jack salmon or some other monster of 
the deep, as they never come to a show until they are 
obliged to. 

But with all his fighting qualities, we prefer to pull 
out a 2% or glb. bass to a rolb. grinnel. 

Joun G. P. 


Florida Summer Fishing. 


Mr. Frank M. Ty ter, of Fort Pierce, on the Indian 
River, Fla., writes to our correspondent, Mr. E. S. 
Young, under recent date: “Everything is lively here 
now on account of the war. Fishing is fine. I killed a 
tarpon on July 8 at Inlet; first of the season. They are 
plentiful now, and about first of August I expect to get 
one or two more.” 


Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 

Sept. 7.—Manitoba Field Trials Club trials. William C. Lee, 
Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 3 4 

ept. 12.—Northwestern Field Trials Club’s Champion Stake, 
near Winnipeg. Thos. ee Sec’y. 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. W. 
H. Dye, Sec’y. 

Nov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S. C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 

Dec. 5-6.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club’s trials. C. H. 
Werner, Sec’y. 

ec. —.—Continental Field Trial Ciub’s trials, Lexington, N. 
C. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 











Manitoba Derby. 

WINNIPEG, July 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: I beg 
to inclose you supplementary list of our club’s Derby 
stake, which were received by mail after former list was 
sent you. This makes a total of forty: 

Pedro, liv. and w. ticked pointer dog, whelped July 
23, 1897 (Virden Shot—Jessie), R. H. O’Hara, owner. 

Sancho, liv. and w. ticked pointer dog,, whelped July 
23, 1897 (Virden Shot—Jessie), D. McEwen, owner. 

Lena, b. b. w. and t. setter bitch, whelped May, 1897 
(Tony Boy—Nellie C.), D. E. Rose, agent. 

Dewey, -b. w. and t. setter dog, whelped May, 1897 
(Tony Boy—Nellie C.), D. E. Rose, agent. 

Sampson, b. w. and t. setter dog, whelped May, 1897 
(Tony Boy—Nellie C.), D. E. Rose, agent. 

Waddell, lem. and w. setter dog, whelped February, 
1897 (Count Gladstone—Lillian Russell), D. E. Rose, 
agent. 

Glad’s Girl, lem. and w. setter bitch, whelped Feb- 
ruary, 1897 (Count Gladstone—Lillian Russell), D. E. 
Rose, agent. 

Lad of Jingo, liv. and w. pointer dog, whelped June, 
1897 (Jingo—Dot’s Pearl), D. E. Rose, agent. 

Dan R., liv. and w. pointer dog, whelped January, 
1897 (Love’s Kent— ), D. E. Rose, agent. 

WiuiaM C. LEE, Sec’y-Treas. 


Brunswick Fur Club Trials. 


Roxsury, Mass., July 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I shall be greatly obliged to you if you will announce 
that the tenth annual foxhound trials of the Brunswick 
Fur Club will be held at Barre, Mass., during the week of 
Oct. 17, 1808. BraprorpD S. Turpin, Sec’y. 





Points and Flushes. 


Dattas, Texas, will have a dog show in connection 
with the State Fair, Oct. 4 to 8. There will be $2,200 
in premiums. Mr. Geo. W. Clayton (P. O. Box 914, 
Chicago) is superintendent and manager. 








About 100 miles below Abbyville we passed Burcket’s 
Ferry. Standing on the bank of the stream was an old 
man with a long gray beard. He supported himself 
with a stick and was trembling in every limb. 

“You see that old man,” said the captain, “his right 
arm and tongue are paralyzed. The story is a sad one 
and a lesson to men who are extravagant in their 
words. The old man had been running this ferry for many 
years, but he runs it no longer. About a year ago he was 
a strong and vigorous man. He was fond of deer hunt- 
ing, and always left a horn at the ferry to be blown when 
any one desired to cross. He was on a deer hunt a 
year ago. The dogs were in the head of the chase, and 
he was thoroughly enthused, when suddenly the sound 
of the horn called him to duty. He wheeled around to 
return to the ferry, leaving the dogs to run the race 
mee. with an on es : ‘ 

- on’t give up that ferry, I hope to be paralyzed.” 

.“As he uttered the words his right arm fell fitelogs to 
his side, and his tongue refused to articulate. He 
was paralyzed;”—Atlantic Constitution, 


Hachting. 





Fixtgpes. 


34-5. Corinthian Marblehcad, midsummer series, Mass. Bay. 

% LTaunion, cruise to Newport. 

. Fall River, ladies’ day, Mount Hope Bay. 

. Chicago, race to Mackinac Lake, Michigan. 

. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 

Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, Marion. 

. Hempstead Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. * 

uincy, handicap, Bostun Harbor. 

6. Wollaston, open, Boston Harbor. 

6-7. Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. . 

6. Norwalk, club, Long Island Sound. 

6. Mount Hope, open, Mount Hope Bay. 

6. Woods Holl, championship, Hadley Harbor. : 

6-8-9. Oshkosh, Green Lake cup, Felker cup, Oshkosh, Wis. 

6. Queen City, 16ft. class, Toronto. 

6. Royal Canadian, first and 22ft. classes, Toronto. 

6. Baltimore, McAllister cup. Chesapeake Bay. 

8. American, Newburyport day, Newburyport. 

9. Squam, open, Annisquam. 

10. East Gloucester, open, Gloucester Harbor. 

10-11. Chicago, open, Mackinaw. 

13. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 

13. spuces City, 19ft. class, Toronto. A 

13. Horseshoe Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. ; 

13. New Jersey Ath., cup, Newark Bay. ] 

13. Cohasset, open, Cohasset Harbor. { 

13. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

13. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay, 

13. Winthrop, evening race, Boston Harbor. 

13. Jubilee, championship, Massachusetts Bay. 

13. Burgess, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 

13. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 

13. American, cruise, Newburyport. 

13. Taunton, cruise to Newport. 

13. Shelter Island, open, Gardiner’s Bay. 

13-14. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Port Richmond. 

13-18. Royal St. Lawrence, Seawanhaka international cup, Montreal, 
ake St. Louis. 

13-14. 

13. 


Ye 
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East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester. Mass. 

Green Bay, annual, Green Bay, Wis. 

18. Miramichi, Stewart pennant, Oak Point. 

18. Plymouth, open, Plymouth, Mass. 

19. Kingston, open, Kingston, Mass. 

Huguenot, annual, Long Island Sound. 

Park City, annual, Long Island Sound. 

Duxbury, open, Duxbury, Mass. 
uincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. ? 
inthrop, club, Boston Harbor. | . 

Woods Holl, championship, West Falmouth. 

Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 

Burgess, championship, Massachusetts Bav. 

Royal Canadian, 27, 22 and skiff classes, Toronto. 

Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
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THE mines in New York waters were all removed last 
week, those in the Lower Bay being lifted, all but four 
being recovered in good condition. A number of the 
mines about Fort Schuyler and Willett’s Point were ex- 
ploded, many people being present to witness the 
spectacle. A 5oolb. anchor was suspended from a raft 
over one of a group of mines connected by cables. A 
small amount of explosive was set off on the raft, drop- 
ping the anchor, which fell on the mine and canted it 
and the connected mines as well over to a horizontal 
position, causing them to explode. The restrictions on 
vessels entering or leaving the harbor have been en- 
tirely removed, and vachtsmen will ‘have no further 
trouble. The yachts Free Lance, Restless. Aileen and 
Viking will be placed out of commission this week, their 
work of harbor patro! being ended. 


THE description of the Malay prahu which we pub- 
lish this week is peculiarly interesting and appropriate 
from the fact that this strange type of craft, the fastest 
sailing boat afloat, is now practically an American insti- 
tution. It may be that we shall some day see a gigantic 
prahu as a defender of the America Cup. 


THE London Times of Aug. 1 announces that the 
Royal Ulster Y. C. will shortly send a challenge for the 
America Cup. A particularly silly and improbable story 
in connection with a challenge from this club was pub- 
lished in April, 1897, and the present report is probably 
a revival of it. 


Fox Lake Y. C. 


Lake Villa—Fox Lake. 
Saturday, July 23. 

THe Fox Lake Y. C. sailed two races on July 23, a 
free-for-all handicap in the morring, sailed in a light 
breeze, and the fifth of the cup series in the afternoon. 
practically a drift. The times of the morning race were: 
Pistakee, 1:33; El] Comancho, 1:33:17; Gadfly, 1:34:23. 

In the afternoon race Mabelle led for a time, but was 
disabled by the loss of her rudder. The times were: 


Class A—Start 3:45. 


















Finish. Elapsed. 

WONG his Ke aa Sein cdi une dees ao Montablele dale de dbs 4 59 43 114.5 
Gadfly ... 5 00 13 115 13 
Louise ... 5 02 37 117 37 
Emily G . 5 08 49 1 23 49 
Mabelle . Sve es Did not finish. 

Class B—Start 3:50. 
American Gir! ‘ <0ee ee 5 19 55 1 29 5 
Victoria ... 5 24 55 134 5 
Sleepy Tom 5 25 59 1 36 59 
Margaret .. -5 47 30 aeras 

Class C—Start 3:55. 
El Comancho stn Riko onnne da teaes 5 18 29 1 23 29 
Faraway -5 26 33 1 31 33 
Starling ...... -5 28 48 1 33 49 
Weary Waggl .5 31 53 1 36 53 
Acolus ......+.- 5 34 28 1 39 28 





Cape Cod Y. C. 


Orleans—Cape Cod Bay. 
Saturday, July 3o. 


Tre Cape Cod Y. C. sailed the second of its series 
races on the Town Cove on July 30, in a moderate S.W. 
wind. The times were: 


Length. eget: Corrected. 
uahaug, E. Rogers ........-+-..-0++ 13.08 1 39 90 1 08 47 
wan, A. Newcomb .....-.--250+- 17.07 | 13440 1 09 18 
Dolphin, Davenport ..........--..+.. 15.05 137% 1 10 02 
Helen, - A. Falcher ......000005 00000. 03 1 34 45 1 10 03 
Elsie, Penniman ....... FiRe eee esas’ 1.8 1 39 3 1 0 22 
Little Brave, G.. Ryder ............- 18. 1 36 31 1n 6% 
Little Daisy, D. Fulcher ...........14.06 14% 164 
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The Measurement Rule. 


Tue Yachtsman, under date of July 14, comments as 
follows on the measurement question in this country: 

The race committee of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C. is evidently most anxious, by a change of the meas- 
urement rule, to end the peculiar state into which yacht- 
ing in the United States has fallen; and, as we mentioned 
some weeks ago, it has already suggested a formula to 
effect this object. It is a strange thing, but beyond dis- 
pute, that at present yacht racing in America is almost 
stagnant; and at the -same tinie there is every inclina- 
tion amongst yachtsmen to pursue the sport. This can 
only be due to the fact that the racing machine has 
completely spoiled the sport. 

A precisely similar state of affairs existed in this coun- 
try in 1885, when the 1730 rwe was in its last stage. 
So much was this the fact that no appreciable recovery 
in the largest class took place for years; and the Field 
actually considered large yacht racing dead forever. 
Happily, this has not turned out to be the case, but there 
was every reason for such a despondent view at that 
time. We trust that America is only passing through 
the same duil time, and from the same cause. 

There is no doubt, from the popularity of the one- 
design classes, that a satisfactory rule is the sole remedy 
for the present state of affairs, and the Seawanhaka com- 
mittee is perfectly alive to that fact. The rule, whatever 
it is to be, should be settled before next winter; and 
as we have frequently said, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in framing a satisfactory measure. Our own rule 
has its weak points, which are perfectly well known, and 
therefore it is not likely to be adopted as it stands; but 
a modification of it is so simple that it would be wise to 
use it as a basis. 

This was supposed to be one of its best features when 
the Y. R. A. first adopted it, but since then the Associa- 
tion has not only forgotten this fact, but has absolutely 
rendered it useless. That, however, will have no effect 
in America, for the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. is not 
composed of ancient mariners, but of yachtsmen who 
know what they want and know how to get it. 

The committee, however, has followed the example 
of the Y. R. A. council in asking for the opinions of \in- 
dividuals, but it will probably diverge from the Eng- 
lish method by attaching weight to those opinions now 
that it has received them. A catechism of five questions 
bearing on a change of rule was sent out to various 
qualified yachtsmen, as follows: 

[These questions have already appeared in the ForEstT 
AND STREAM. ] 

The replies to these questions are somewhat lengthy 
and discursive, but they are published by the club. The 
universal opinion seems to be in favor of a yacht on 
board of which one can live in comfort, and there is 
complete condemnation of the “fast” type known only 
to the Y. R. A. : 

With regard to taking elements of speed, it is clear 
enough nowadays that whatever element of speed is not 
taxed will run to seed. Every rule known to history 
proves this conclusively, but of late years it has become 
necessary not only to tax dimensions, but the actual 
shape of the yacht, i. e. the -shape of midship section 
and profile, in order to produce a “wholesome” type. 
We gather that in America there is a tendency to dis- 
countenance girth measurement, but Mr. Benzon’s sys- 
tem of taxing the difference between chain girth and skin 
girth seems to us to be faultless, and should be well 
considered by the Seawanhaka committee before another 
plan is adopted. 








The above comments are very much to the point, far 
more so than the Yachtsman’s critique of the Hyslop 
formula, reprinted in the Forrest AND STREAM of July 
16. We hope that it will yet take up the formula, apart 
from the secondary details of the committee’s report, and 
discuss it on its merits as compared with other recent 
propositions. ‘ 

While the growth of the racing machine under exist- 
ing rules is the main cause of the existing condition of 
American yachting, it is not the sole one; and we do 
not share the Yachtsman’s optimistic anticipations of a 
speedy revival upon the adoption of a good rule. This 
it is truc is the first step, and no revival can come with- 
out it; but at best the measurement rule must be classed 
as negative rather than positive legislation. It is easy 
enough in a way to say to yachtsmen: “You shall not 
build other than good boats”; but it is manifestly impos- 
sible to say to any man: “You must build 
a yacht”; if this were possible the clubs might 
go still further and compel all members to for- 
swear the seductive golf stick and the wily wheel 
and to devote all their spare time and money 
to yacht racing. Unfortunately, the best of the older 
yachtsmen have got out of the habit of building yachts, 
and it is too late for the mere removal of the cause, how- 
ever effectually done, to produce a positive and opposite 
effect. 

The immediate results of the adoption of a new rule, 
even as good a one as can be looked for, will be pre- 
cisely the same as in any important measure of national 
legislation; it will fail to produce an immediate and 
beneficial effect, it will be hastily and superficially judged 
both by its friends and enemies, and the party responsible 
for it will be roundly condemned. 

There is fortunately a prospect of a speedy termina- 
tion of the present war, followed by that long-promised 
but often deferred revival of business this fall, and this 
will greatly aid that reaction which is almost a matter 
oi course under any but the most unfavorable conditions 
after the depression which has culminated in the pres- 
ent season. Should events take the favorable course 
now probable, there will be a moderate revival of building 
and racing next season, which will afford a good oppor- 
tunity for a practical test of a new rule in some of the 
classes. At the same time, we have little hope of the 
building up of anything larger than the 51ft. single- 
stick class; certainly there is no prospect, under any 
circumstances, of a revival of the 90-footer. 

The Yachtsman’s suggestion of the adoption of the new 
Benzon formula is, as a definite. proposition, very much 
to the point at present; the time has-gone by for the 
general discussion of many issues, and the question at 
stake is as to just what specific formula shall be adopted, 


‘ question; and who is interested in the 


Mr. Alfred Benzon is a Swedish yachtsman, we be- 
lieve, at least a resident of Copenhagen, who has given 
a great deal of thought and study to the measurement 
: owing system 
of yachting in and about the Baltic. He is the author of 
the formula now used by the German and Scandinavian 
clubs, adopted in 1893 for a period of five years, a 
formula similar to the present Y. R. A. rule. In view 
of the expiration of the limit of the present rule, Mr. 
Benzon has recently given much time to the measure- 
ment question, and this spring published a very inter- 
esting pamphlet, comparing all existing rules, suggest- 
ing a number of possible modifications to meet the new 
conditions: of racing design, and also including in his 
comparisons several suggestions such as those of Messrs. 
Herreshoff and Hyslop. 

Mr. Benzon has for some years advocated girth as 
a factor, his existing formula using what is commonly 
called “chain girth,” or the girth as measured by a chain 
passed from rail to rail under the keel, at its deepest 
part, when the yacht is afloat. The British Y. R. A. 
rule, on the other hand, uses what is termed “skin girth,” 
or the girth measured, when the yacht is ashore, by a 
tape laid close to the skin from side to side. 

Presumably for the reason that neither of these 
methods of using girth has proved effective, Mr. Benzon 
has proposed a new factor, the difference between the 
“skin girth” and the “chain girth,” and he suggests a 
variety of formulas embodying this principle. The one 
formula in particular which he recommends, as does the 


L.+B.4+G.44.4% "SA. 4, 
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this formula G. represents the skin girth measured on 
land from deck to deck, less three times the least free- 
board when the yacht is afloat. The factor d. is the differ- 
ence between the skin girth and the chain girth. 

It is, of course. impossible to discuss a new and 
complicated proposition of this kind offhand, and what 
is worse, Mr. Benzon’s pamphlet, of which we have 
just received a copy, is in German. » The different types, 
from the skimming dish to the deep and full-bodied cut- 
ter, are shown in the diagrams, and the different formu- 
las, twenty in all. are applied to each type. Unfortunate- 
ly the Hyslop formula is so incorrectly given as to 
make a comparison with the others worse than useless; 
the formula ascribed to Mr. Herreshoff fares little better. 

The character of Mr. Benzon’s work for a better rule 
is such as to demand a careful study before judgment 
is passed upon it: but short of this, the argument against 
the use of girth in any form, as set forth in the Forrest 
AND STREAM of July 9, is a strong one, and is indirectly 
in favor of what we consider the more direct, scientific 
and effective formula proposed by Mr. Hyslop. 

The present time, with the Seawanhaka trial races 
just concluded and the Montreal races, the A. C. A. 
meet, the Quincy challenge cup races, and other events 
near at hand, gives us very little time to devote to this 
important question, but we shall be glad to give space 
to all who care to discuss it through our columns. 


Eastern Y. C. Open Races. 


Marblehead—Massachusetts Bay. 
Monday, Tuesday, July 25, 26. 


Tue Eastern Y. C., of Marblehead, concluded a very 
interesting series of three open races on Tuesday of last 
week, the first of these, on July 23, being reported in our 
previous issue. The races were open to all yachts of 
the 30ft. and 25ft. classes, Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, the 
raceabout class and the knockabout class. On the first 
day the wind was light S.E., with a little sea, the win- 
ners being Elfreda in the 3oft. class; Cartoon in the 2s5ft. 
class; Hazard in the raceabout class, and Lorelei in the 
knockabout class. 

On Monday morning Cartoon was measured for the 
first time, and proved to be 6in. over the class limit of 
2sft. l.w.l. Being thus barred from her own class, she 
went up into the 3o0ft. class, receiving time allowance on 
her actual measurement by Seawanhaka rule, as the 
Eastern Y. C. has not abolished allowance. The courses 
were, for the 3oft. and 25ft. classes, from off Marblehead 
Rock around a buoy off Half-Way Rock, thence around 
the E. Y. C. sea mark and return by same course, thir- 
teen miles naut. The raceabouts and knockabouts sailed 
around the Half-Way mark, two rounds making nine 
miles naut. There was a moderate south wind, lighter 
offshore, and a light chop sea. While the 30-footers 
carried topsails, Cartoon has only the jib and mainsail 
rig. Cartoon made a good start and held first place over 
the first leg, but on the second, with wind and sea head- 
ing her, she dropped to fourth, Handsel being first, fol- 
lowed by Elfreda and Ashumet. After a run under 
spinakers, the order at Half-Way Rock was: Ashumet, 
Handsel, Cartoon, Elfreda. The final times were: 


Yachtsman, is as follows: 








Elapsed. Corrected. 

Cartoon, Howard Parker 14 2 40 29 
Handsel, J. R. Hooper ........ 2002 2 43 41 
Ashumet, C. F. Bache ....... 2 45 10 2 45 10 
Elfreda, Hall & Johnson 2 52 14 2 46 00 
} . aes. 

Fenrenes, A. W Coeetastee | cidieesec ccicccsctsGecssasiocste 2 57 40 
TC aitie Fete, Be. PERO 2.0065 ccnuesecengiensnenponbesoaetonie 2 00 22 
ROR, UF. SEs UOEIO oveavprcnccobincubessascesoncvignee 3 05 30 
Dragon, C. BM. Beater ...iccccdciccctccccees gtiidect@iweuwl 3 12 68 

Raceabout Class. 
qilt, Ww. O. ot. ane cephvocpssevanessocccsegueepepecenagess : - s 
OR, 5. Re .OUNOE - baphotésopeceacébeopesbcoctetenciocs 

Sintram, W. Ba. IUD: we ewrcocccedésvccccdcvecksoubocebbcds 1 37 19 
= a i, [2 SE i ntepvdednnce céauvcdsboccetvoted 137 4 
Spindrift, W. H. Lothrop ...........++00+ seeecversesooecs 1 38 24 
Typhoon, E. V. --1 39 24 
Hosea. H. M, 1 39 30 
Gosling, J. O. North 1 39 32 
Suzanee, Frank Brewster 1 41 08 
Fancy, C. F. L pop 143 47 
Cockatoo, C. H. W. Foster 1 4419 


Chinook, C. F. Adams 








Corrected. 
EMCI  o.cccccvccnccervccessvecwoonn pbsbwetovccts 16417 16217 
Dolly,» banning sh cccessvcasedccncesstpocmnecksaneeta 1 55 10 155 10 
CSOUEED. dotinacesesanccoespbabaghbnsts cnnbisebosainn 155 2 155 2 
Jenny Wren ..... Wesibeccdoocssess eweenetebesosto 1 87 28 14% & 
57 & 1% 2 
00 04 1 58 38 
02 59 1 68 33 
14 21 211 47 
Bs Fug 
+++ Withdrew, 


: 
> 
i 


The last race was sailed on July 26, in a light and 
variable wind, with rain. The course for the larger boats 
was around the sea mark and return, going by Half-Way 
Rock and Pigs Buoy each way. The times were: 


30ft. Class. 






3 R. M Elapsed. Corrected. 
Ashumet, C. F. Bache ............0++ 38.25 3 35 07 3 35 07 
Cartoon, H. Parker ......s.5+ss+ees+ 29.75 3 47 51 3 37 44 | 
Elfreda, Hall & eee bVeaerpabhon $2.41 3 53 27 3 46 58 
Handsel, J. R. Hooper ............. 31.98 4 06 34 3 59 35 
25ft. Class. 
Elapsed. 
Hermes, A. W. Chesterton. i. i......sccsesessecensecceeess 423 46 
Little Peter, H. Moebs ....... bpd dd Sordid stavorsbeavabacah Withdrew. 
. Raceabout Class. 
Mongoose, J. Ds Tewamg occ cvcvesceccsscnorecsneqoessesens 22953 - 
Tunipoo, i SEE ‘wn bib chnehs ans coandeascicscearetaskie 2 29 56 
NE, Mes We EAU | owes ceiee cedpbeitccscuetedchss bated 2 30 00 
Spindrift, a Ms (Boe MaOOO Rs i cco ss bibadbecriidensdessetur 2 30 01 
Sn. It, A EES nics cis onuscadbicnseias bold <apreusebn 2 30 05 
i: 70 a. My EEE: ‘ec cot ngoesbdeusteestespinssstowee sess 2 30 26 
Datla, W. 9: Dormer : :...;.5050505001-<pilkcsek.itecedeess 2 32 33 
— PE AOE: «cso ose 2 32 34 
Zyphoos, E. V. R. Thayer 23840 . 
inook, C. F. Adams 2d..... -2 38 57 
Cockatoo, C. H. W. Foster 2 39 20 
Suzanne, Frank Brewster ... .2 39 47 
Hazard, H. M. Sears . .2 0 03 


Knockabout Class. 


Elapsed. “Corrected. 
Jenny Wren, F. E. Peabody ---2 41 35 “2 37 57 
spenet, H. A. Morse ... .--2 43 22 2.38 31 
Nike, C. A. oy shes ---2 43 29 2 39°51 
Carina, J. P. Clark .... -+-2 43 30 2 40 40 
Lorelei, J. S. Cochrane .. beswwesapapeess 2 43 34 2 40 44 
PORy, Te WORGWOTOR ids knees cis dee teiesdevees 24717 24717 
I as EE OE ons os cvccvsbsevdcscrocedsbe 2 51 45 2 49 44 
ater Lay £ DEOR “dnnvdticcesdsvesssenee 2 62 29 2 50 28 
DE) Titi Me 2+ pascbhneebeecnenceses ope 253 17 2 51 16 
sh a nr” och Naccheeunsceses esses = 3 01 13 2 57 35 
Gossip II., Waldo Haskell .................000+ Withdrew. 


The winners of the series were: 3o0ft. class, first day, 
Elfreda, first, $25 and one leg; second day, Cartoon, first, 
$25 and one leg; Handsel, second, $15; third day, Ashu- 
met, first, $25 and leg; Cartoon, second, $15. Twenty- 


’ five foot class, first day,. Cartoon disqualified; Little 


Peter, first, $20 and one leg; Sally IV., second, $12; 
second day, Hermes, first, $20 and one leg; Lit- 
tle Peter, second, $12; third day, Hermes, first, 
$20 and one leg. Raceabout class, first day. 
Hazard, $20 and one leg; Tunipoo, $12, and 
Spindrift, $8; second day, Jilt, first, $20 and one leg: 
Tunipoo, second, $12, and Sintram, third, $8. Third 
day, Mongoose, first, $20 and one leg; Tunipoo, second, 
$12, and Fancy, third, $8. Knockabout class, first day. 
Lorelei, first, $20 and one leg; Polly, second, $12, and 
Carina, third, $8; second day, Lorelei, first, $20 and one 
leg; Polly, second, $12, and Gossip, third, $8; third 
day, Jenny Wren, first, $20 and one leg; Aspenet, second, 
$12, and Nike, third, $8. Lorelei is the only boat winning 
a club medal. The Upton cup was not won, a sail-off 
being necessary. : 

Saturday proved a poor day for yacht racing, almost 
all the wind being concentrated in one violent thunder 
squall. Only four schooners were present at the line, 
and in the 25ft. class Little Peter had no competitor, so 
a handicap was arranged between her and Harbinger. 
the latter allowing 4m. The schooners sailed from off 
Marblehead Rock to the sea mark, .to Boston Lightship 
and return, 25% miles naut. The others sailed to the 
Groves, the sea mark and home, 15 miles. The 3oft. 
class was started at 11:55, the handicap boats at 12:05, 
and the schooners at 12:23. 

The wind was very light from S.W., and Cartoon, with 
no. topsail, was at a disadvantage, doing poorly and fin- 
ally giving up. Near the finish the fleet was overtaken 
by a bad squall, but all came through safely, though the 
judges’ tug picked up the crew of the 18-footer Duchess, 
capsized while in another race. The times were: 


Schooners. : 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

pe Se, a O°, ucgiws ddvanaensecicvstesest 456 45 4 54 33 
Hope is ties MEME ‘Gos nseteccdsvbcvntesuasie 5 02 05 4 57 33 
Adrienne, H. P. Smith ..........+.-0ss.0ss000- 45857 45857 
a er ee Did not finish. 

30ft. Class. ; 
Meemer, R. C. Nickerson ............eeeeeeees 3 47 5 3 47 3 
2; Ws i 2ds  nngun sb aushbarnasnaes one 4 12 06 4 02 00 
Es UE NEE co cecdocsccceeconcesoseed 4 48 00 4 37 19 
DER, Ce PP IPOUND eenccsscncctedesveccensss Withdrew. 
SOU, Ue, ED oc dun cduecbntaiere ch oedockie Withdrew. 

Handicap Class. 

Little Peter, H. Moebs ........ccccecccccccees 5 19 06 5 19 06 
Taerietengget, WW. DOGR® vicccccepvecioccescoseseese 5 29 24 5 25 24 


_ The race commmittee included Messrs. Buck, Clarke, 
Howard and Roberts. 


Manchester 15ft. Class. 


Tue 15-footers have taken root at Manchester, Mass., 
as well as at Squam, and quite a fleet of small racers is 
now at home in the harbor. Mrs. T. Dennie Boardman 
has presented a silver cup, named the Chubb cup, for a 
series of races, the first of which was sailed on July 
26 in a light and fluky south wind, three rounds of the 
inside course. The times were: 








Elapsed 

A DatRein: Be BOWE oa coke 5c focde cccctdasecésctats 1 57 &% 
IDA C16? SOD. Du dctneededsdntWocncshsdedépecccsendésedaée 1 58 39 
iy MRE tg 052s opqwsst sobnceuesoe cbetecausses 1 01 36 

99, ED Sctacb es canedobos haps ppsesesnsvaséheuard 1 O01 44 
—, E. V. R. Thayer . Eebe wot ssddBooncdbaved 1 01 45 
jae, J. A. Lawrence ......ccccccceccevccescsccccccseseceres 1 02 42 
0, Boardman & Lewis ........ --1 02 5 
Witch, Norton Wigglesworth 1 03 02 
Atom, Ames Bros. ........+-++++ Withdrew. 
Stiletto, R. F. Tucker Withdrew 


Cohasset Y. C. 


Cohasset, Mass. 
Saturday, July 30. 


Tue Cohasset Y. C. sailed a race on July 30 in a light 
S.E. wind, only one round being sailed in consequence 
ofta heavy thunder squall. The times were: 


Raceabouts—Start 3:40. 
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* The Flying Proa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the close of the unpleasantness between the South 
and the rest of the States, the writer hereof, being one 
of the few who were debarred from parole, went out 
into the world to find employment for his energies, and 
to rough it for victuals and clothes until the time should 
arrive when he could become a citizen of our common 
country. Educated as a physician, he was fortunate 
enough to secure a position on board a British steamer 
then engaged.in the coolie trade to South America and 
the West Indies, and in this capacity spent several years 
up and down the China seas and among the islands of the 
Pacific, now grouped under the head of Oceanica. He 
has been in the Philippines frequently, and in Manila 
probably a score of times, and it was in that harbor 
that he got the opportunity of seeing and closely ex- 
amining that marvel of sailing crafts, the prahu; or, as 
incorrectly called, proa. 

The word prahu is pronounced very much like “prow,” 
as spoken down on Cape Cod, the h being silent and the 
u enunciated like.oo in cool, hence the word “prow,” 
the common nautical name for the craft, has no refer- 
ence to that portion of a vessel, but is the nearest ap- 
proach to the native or Malay name for the boat. 

The prahu originated (as I was informed by a surgeon 
in H. M. Indian service, whose long residence in the 
East and knowledge of Hindustani and native languages 
and dialects, including Malayu, made him a mine of 
information on all matters pertaining to Indonesian his- 
tory, ethnology and affairs generally*) in the Laccadive 
group, though just why there, when the same conditions 
obtain in all the islands and groups of the Indian and 
Pacific oceans, and the craft so admirably fulfills them, I 
cannot see. 5 

By what fortunate chance or by what inspiration this 
marvelous model of naval construction was evolved must 
ever remain a mystery. Certain it is that, as in the Aus- 
tralian boomerang, the highest mathematical knowledge of 
our vaunted civilization, while it can follow out by intri- 
cate calculations and demonstrate to a nicety that both 
are built upon the lines of the highest science, yet would 
never have suggested either. 

The prahu is diametrically opposed to all of our ideas 
of naval construction. While with us bow and stern are 
widely different, in the prahu they are alike. With us, on 
the contrary, the two sides of our vessels are exactly 
alike, with her they are as unlike as they could possibly 
be made—one, the port, being bellied or rounded out, 
while the lee side is as flat as boards can be. I can 
scarcely give a better idea of the shape of the prahu than 
by saying that if we took a purse-net seine boat, both 
ends of which are sharp, and sawed it in two longitudin- 
ally from stem to stern, and nailed a board sufficiently 
wide and long to the open side, we would have the 
models of two prahus, as shown by the outline sketch 


It is obvious that a craft of this shape, left as it is, has 
no stability. It would at once list and fill, and probably 
sink; so to prevent this it is fitted with outriggers of 
light but strong bamboo, at the extremity of which is 
a log, sharp at both ends, of palm or other heavy 
wood, but usually of the body of the cocoanut palm, 
which is exceedingly hard, close-grained and heavy. The 
shape of this log is that of a solid pirogue, or of a 
log that has been shaped for a canoe, but not yet dug 
out. This is lashed to the extremities of the bamboo 
poles, so that the distance from the hull of the prahu 
can be regulated to the load of the latter, being ap- 
proached when the load is light and removed when 
it is heavy, thus giving the craft an immense breadth 
of beam, and one always suited to the occasion. 

The mast is stepped in the exact center of the flat 
(lee) side, and the craft sails equally well with either 
end as bow or stern. It is in tacking and windward work 
that the wonderful fitness of the prahu for these seas 
(where a steady wind can always be relied upon, ac- 
cording to the season) is shown. The prahu, under 
these circumstances, tacks frequently, and to facilitate 
matters a steersman or helmsman is kept constantly 
at each end. When the craft wants to go about the rais 
(sea-Arabic for captain) gives the order, the prahu 
bears away and brings what was the stern end of the 
boat to the wind, the heel of the sail is shifted to the 
opposite side, the boom swung in the opposite direc- 
tion, and presto, the maneuver is accomplished, and off 
she goes like an arrow from a bow, stern formost, the 
same side, the flat one, however, remaining always the 
weather one. 

The sails are (or were, in my day) invariably of 
matting, and triangular in shape, the boom being of 
bamboo. 

As to the hull of the prahu, there is not a nail or piece 
of metal used in its construction. The planks are 
sewed together with fibers from the native plants, so 
many of which abound in those regions, rich in strong 
and durable fibers. The interstices are caulked with coir 
(cocoanut) oakum, and the whole is made water-tight 
by a plentiful use of the native resins and gums. The 
framing, what little there is, is pinnea together with 
wooden pins. 

The prahu passes through rather than over the waves, 
and the first sight of one of the little craft careering 
along, like a race horse, through the waves, its nearly 
nude crew perched, if the breeze is heavy, out on the out- 
rigger, its helmsmen standing straight and stiff, like 
crows in the rain, at either end, is one never to be for- 
gotten while memory lasts. 

As to speed, the prahu in any sort of weather can 
sail around and around out swiftest yachts, and still 
keep ahead of them. She glides, on the lightest breath 
of ‘air, through the water like a living thing, and in a 
gale her speed is astonishing, and while, jt must be 
confessed, not the most comfortable craft in the world, 
she is the safest. . 

I remember, now some twenty-five years ago, coming 
on deck one morning, and seeing the sail of a prahu 
just visible above the horizon dead astern. We were 
steaming: and sailing, and making some eight or nine 
knots. ‘In about two and. a ‘half hours she was along- 
ipti so far it fits closely our old 
pion, as it goes, fits very y 


* This descri 
friend Dr. C, 3. our corre- 
spondent has met Dr. Douglas in the East.—Enrtor. 


side, passed us like a flash, and in two hours more she 
was hull-down dead ahead. 

In constructing the prahu, as in building everything 
else, the tool most used is the parang, a heavy knife, 
narrow at the handle, but widening out at the tip to about 
3in. The parang is the constant companion of the 
Malay, whether he be orang laut (man of the sea), orang 
malayu (the more civilized Malay), or orang benua (the 
wild or mountain man), and he uses it for hewing, cut- 
ting, cleaving and mortising, as knife, axe, adze and saw, 
and occasionally as weapon; but the weapon of the 
Malay is the kris or crease. With this he hews out and 
shapes and joints the slender boards of which the hull 
is made. 

I am convinced, from the observations of five years 
spent up and down the China and Indian seas, that if we 
of the West, with our mechanical skill and resources, 
would take the prahu as a model, and construct a vessel 
in which the principles involved are developed, the re- 
sult would be a marvel of speed. The prahus are com- 
paratively small, as may easily be understood from what 
has been said, since the largest can be no longer than 
planks hewn from one log. My memory does not serve 
me very well at this length of time, but as well as I 
can remember, I never saw one more than 4s5it. long, and 
possibly not this length, since it is a well-known pheno- 
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menon of memory that it always exaggerates the dimen- 
sions or buildings, vessels, etc. (as anyone who has re- 
turned toe the scenes of his boyhood after an absence of 
even a few years can testify. Buildings that were re- 
membered as enormous structures turn out to be very 
small, and distances once thought long are found to be 
relatively trifling). 

Hitherto attempts have been made to utilize twin hulls, 
bridged across by a deck over the water, but suclr at- 
tempts have always proven failures as far as speed is 
concerned, because the hulls, being duplicates of each 
other, and each having bellying bows (B. B.), heaped up 
the water between them, and thus retarded progress. If, 
however, the proa shape of hull were taken (C. C.) with 
the flat sides inward, this objection would not obtain, 
and in my opinion the result would be a fast craft. The 
wheel or screw might be placed in the center, and prob- 
ably to advantage, though I am not engineer enough to 
say whether it would be or not. 

I cannot say that the prahu is a comfortable craft, ac- 
cording to our European ideas of comfort at least, 
though many a time I have envied the bath that the 
chaps on the outrigger were getting as the prahu dashed 
through the waves on a light breeze, while we were 
loblollying around in the intolerable heat. 

With this craft, as I have described it, the natives put 
to sea in weather in which no European vessel of twice 
its size and staunchness could live more than a few 
minutes, and borne on by the “trades,” go from island 
to island with the directness of the flight of a pigeon, and 
with nearly the speed of one. 

That the prahu is of Malay origin can scarcely be 
doubted, tradition to the contrary; and from the follow- 
ing facts: The Malay dwellings throughout Indonesia 
and Australasia resemble prahus in their shape and 
construction—insomuch indeed that a Malay village 
looks for all the world like a lot of stranded prahus. 
The Malay word for “village” is the same as that for 
“boat” (of any sort), or balangay, a fact which recalls 
a period when Malays migrating or pirating, sea-rovers 
that they are, on reaching a new place of habitation, or 
seeking shelter for a period on shore, drew their boats 
up out of the water, turned them over to one side and 
made dwellings of them. 


Vieux MoustTAcHe. 


[For several years past Mr. Robert Tyson, of Toronto, 
an old canoeist, has been experimenting with the proa 
idea, producing a very comfortable and fast sailing boat. 
No attempt is made to attain the exceptional speed of 
the proa, the object being a boat as simple and con- 
venient as the sailing canoe, but more comfortable.— 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM.] 


Manchester Y. C. Midsummer Series. 
Manchester, Mass. 
July 27, 28, 29. 

THE Manchester Y. C. held its midsummer series of 

races last week, beginning on July 27. The races were 
open to yachts of the 3oft., 25ft., 21ft. and 18ft. classes, 
Y. R. A., and raceabouts; cabin and open yachts sailing 
together in the-.2rft. class. Cash prizes were given, with 
the Y. R. A. percentages. The courses were: 
_ For 3oft., 25ft., 21ft. classes, course 1—From starting 
line, leaving Hardy’s Rocks to starboard; thence to black 
buoy off Martin’s Ledge, leaving it to starboard; thence 
to black buoys Nos. 5 and 7, off Coney Island and Coney 
Island Ledges, leaving’ them to port; thence to black 
buoy 11, off -Little Haste, leaving it to starboard; thence 
to finish line. 

Course 2—Reverse of course 1. 

For smaller classes, course 3—From starting line to 
black buoy No. 5, off Baker’s Island; thence to black 
buoy 11, off Little Haste; thence to finish line, leaving 
all marks to starboard. 

Course 4—Reverse of course 3 ' 

On Wednesday the conditions were very poor, a light 
S.E. breeze and heavy fog, but a start was made at 


12:30. A very good race was sailed, considering the 
weather, the times being: 
30ft. Class, 

Ashumet, C. F. Bache Cee ae: 
SEMEN WU Bs SMO adc dave acincsaguarcvesupsiccceneus’ al v4 
25ft. Class. 

Little Peter, H. Moebs ......... ni Sekgheniqadeascadsdqeas 141 11 
WGUeNNOy) Sa)  COMMMINY Wideccccpevécadsdcecodaccsciceaceeaxh 1 41 28 
RECOMNGE: iz; WH. CRG oi eonssceccsiccscccadiachavcs oi 1 42 43 

; Raceabout Class. 
Jilt, W. O.. Gay ...... Veccccccccececccccccceces Teeeccccccccces 1 48 33 
SS WEE, NM ee ca dia dencredveees eheceeddeuccdetkces 1 61 37 
Mongoose aati ER IEP a ii ses padeudccvstivevedqecded 1 61 55 
Fancy, a Be I ral hice la Cie s Mudcawedicdaccdedsasenecacia 1 42 32 
CRON BRU TIE ois cdcocccvncundaidccdeccccocstdodeses 1 54 35 
Typhoon, Pein Wat Us HEME, THE nw icuacgevencssacedacaasde 1 55 40 
Tunipoo, i Be MES os ia gadadadavdddadlondeccasuateciences 1 55 58 

Re Bet COUN ocivw ava dhankeasésddsdcladsaedcoseusoscen. 1 56 55 
Se WE Ee ROO, naan aricdccccendscvewaucacect 1 57 47 
Woartlied, WE C Lameet sce ccncccsccoceccecccveccecccccca. Withdrew. 
Ci ek FP 18ft. Class. 

Ph ae A. WED “aces wancdcs dns sdabcodacdecnccedsoacodes 1 
SOORNOUN TE, TR MRO ois ocdsineddvectuctscederesddbasneeccds 1 Ba 38 
VaGig: Ne BOG OOD irra cencnentdvcttevigdacaceautdceteged 1 62 39 


Prize winners were: First prizes, Ashumet $15, Little 
Peter $15, Jilt $15, Circe $10; second prizes, Beatrice 
$10, Sintram $10, Duchess $5; third prize, Mongoose, $5 

The 21-footer Snipe II. was at the line ready to start, 
but had no boat to sail against. 

The judges were: Messrs. G. M. Mansfield, A. G. 
Wood, W. A. Tucker, James Bertram, A. Henry Hig- 
ginson. 

The Manchester 15ft. class mustered half a dozen 
starters, but they were lost in the fog, and none finished. 
_ On Thursday the conditions were still worse, rain be- 
ing added to the fog, so that the race was postponed to 
the following morning at 10:30. 

On Friday morning the postponed race was started in 
a light and fluky south wind. Though the course was 
covered by all but the 15-footers, the race was very 
fluky and unsatisfactory. The times were: 














26ft. Class. 
Beatrice, 5 NOE Lys vadedecokosestducdocdacdxcaws eld Ee 
OPN Bie OI BhewssvccacddsedccctsadcccectccYocdecd 217 30 
Little Peter, H. Moebs .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 217 51 
Hermes, A. W. Chesterton .........ccccccccceccccccceececes 3 10 37 

Raceabouts. 
fit, Dare TOMe N66 ot 6 dec dun cadacdeecdviieceddeutecvcacdées 2 23 30 
RO DOS MIE cette ds cuicdsedeosoncdecdiscccdecaac 2 31 21 
Quill, John F. Cole ... 2 33 17 
Sintram, W. P. Fowle 2 34 27 
Faacy, C. F.. Lyman 2 34 39 
Chinook, C. F. Adams 2d --2 34 47 
Gosling, Clark & North .. ..2 35 19 
Hazard, H. M. Sears ...... .-2 38 00 
T unipoo, we --2 45 43 
Spindrift, -Withdrew. 

: 21ft. Class. 

Snipe II., Boardman Bros, .............. --2 13 30 
Oe ile A ececdsncxse --2 18 02 
Tacoma, Elmer Prior ........ --2 40 46 
Fesit, N. R. Blaney «--2 43 37 
Ce ia, Bar tin coc uddtactpnecadutctedsensseda ad 
Duchess; C. D. Mower ccccgecescccocsccce 3 38 3 
Vamoose, R. M. Benner «---3 40 00 





The judges were: G. W. Mansfield, A. G. Wood, A. 
H. Higginson and W. A. Tucker. 

There was so little wind in the afternoon that the 
second race was postponed to Monday afternoon, the 
race for the Cronhurst cup, set for that time, being 
changed to-10:30 A. M. 





East Gloucester Y. C. 


Gloucester, Mass. 
Wednesday, July 27. 


Tue East Gloucester Y. C. sailed a club race on July 
27 in the evening. The wind was light from the east and 
there was a heavy fog. The times were: 


First Class, 


, Elapsed. 
‘RGrmomt, Pomona TRG se0cdcdadicdeusedddod<cdnctécekcc. 1 26 20 
SNe: MNONOIIR, iran dunia inacewaatecumudinkedtasie ocd 14 3 

Second Class, 

Avteh Be, We. Gamat das ess ctalhe até Biickivteviciedcs 1 22 20 
Rags Ts Ds EG. Sac cee owen boclivuiicnsecewccestivietes 1 26 56 
Third Class. 
ee. Es Tay UR “So ccusicdnccéechacctcacdeates hadsmeeaced 1 40 33 
AOD, Te Wes DOE Rhacdacddnsetsaneshesacnbacdseandhene Gans 15 12 
BROUEOG, ‘Cy MOGI oo ice ceadi cccnctbcccscectecaces Did not Finish, 
Kingston Y. C. Special Race. 

Kingston, Mass. f 


Tuesday, July 26. 


Tue Kingston Y. C. sailed a special race for the 1sft. 
class on July 26, over a 6-mile course, in a moderate S. 
W. wind, the times being: . 
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Lalte ¥. R, As Ansiual Meet: 


Kingéston—Lake Ontatio. 
July 22-26. 

Tue meet of the Lake Yacht Racing Assotiation at 
Kingston was a most successful affair, including as it 
did a combination of really good racing with a jolly 
social reunion, and an unusual absence of discomforts 
and annoyances. The port of Kingston is well adapted 
to the requirements of a meet, the harbor being some 
six miles long and two wide, completely landlocked and 
good water everywhere. All starts and finishes were 
off the house of the Kingston Y. C., the course consist- 
ing of two sides of a triangle, each three nautical miles 
long, the yachts sailing to an outer buoy and back, and 
then to another buoy and back. This gave the Kingston 
people a good view of the entire racing from the shore, a 
point of some importance, as the visiting yachtsmen were 
under no small obligations to the town’s folk. In addi- 
tion, the course was an excellent one from a racing 
standpoint, the landlocked surroundings and easily found 
marks forming*an agreeable change from the somewhat 
presaic job of hunting up buoys which are difficult to 
lay and difficult to find in the open lake. 

The first three days brought moderate to fresh winds 
and bright weather, the fourth failing to some extent in 
the matter of wind, but the races on this occasion were 
decided on the first round, in accordance with the rules 
cf the Association. It was always possible to start the 
yachts so as to give windward work co the first buey, 
and a run back with a broad reach to the second buoy 
and a close haul home. This was variety enough to 
satisfy the most chronic grumbler. 

The most prominent feature of the racing was the 
turnout ir the first and 42ft. classes, which sailed to- 
gethcr with five starters; of these Vreda, the largest of 
the Ict, was hardly in racing form, but the rest were in 
excellent shape and sailed to win. Merry Thought, 
cwned this year by Com. Jarvis, is a three-year-old boat 
built fer a cruiser, a roomy craft ot 46.31ft. corrected 
length and iarge displacement. She hag the adyantage 
cf the good tuning up and clever handling that Com. 
Jarvis always gives his boats, and made decidedly close 
racing with Canada, now commissioned ‘by Geo. H. 
Gooderham, after a year of retirement, and entered at 
44.79f{t. racing length under the rule which penalizes her 
form of midship section. In the first race Merry 
Thought got the lead at the start and kept it all day, 
Carada coming up very close at one time, but at the 
finish Merry Thought had 27s. the advantage over and 
above her allowance to Canada. Zelma made a good 
third in each race, Aggie coming in for fourth prize. 

The 37ft. class furnished only a coupie of duels between 
Dinah and Viva, the latter winning, although a measure- 
ment protest has been entered against the last race. 
The 32ft. class included only old boats, Norma, Erma 
and Nex, the latter going up from the class below. 
Norma won both races, but in the second was disquali- 
fied for fouling a buoy. 

The 27/t. class saw some hot racing. Last year Kestrel 
came to Kingston and won, and was promptly bought 
by Dr. Black, of that piace, who went to considerable 
expense to fit her out this season tu cOmpete against 
Verora, a ncw Hamilton craft, by the same builders. 
Verona proved a winner, but the first race sailed in a 
tame brceze was a neck and neck affair with Kestrel, 
she being at one time ahead. In the light weather of the 
second race Verona had a more decided advantage. 

In the 22it. class the Rochester poat Pedro had 
things all her own way, the entry list being poor. The 
22it. kneckabout class showed no new craft built since 
its establishment, brt Veritas, designed by W. P. 
Stephens, is an ercellent example of the type of craft 
it must produce. In a good breeze she took first place 
easily the first day, but yielded it to Enid in the lighter 
weather cf the second race. 

Aside from the racing, the splencid hospitality of the 
Kingston Club and the citizens generally made the 
meet an affair to be remembcred tor a long time. 
Special credit is cue to Com. Richarasen, Secretary 
Macnce ard Presidert Strange, of the L. Y. R. A., for 
their unremitting attenticn to the visitors, and as a 
result everything passed cff without a hitch. 

The fcllcwing are the official times of the racing: 





July 22. 
First Class, 24 Miles—Start 11 :00. 

Finish. Elansed. Corre-ted. 

Merry Thought ......6......seeeeeee 2 12 10 3 12 10 3 10 05 

eer -..-2 46 40 3 46 40 3 42 50 

Zelma .. 2 58 23 3 58 23 3 50 42 

Agpie . .3 06 55 4 06 55 4 02 47 

Vreda . ; ..3 04 18 4 04 13 40418 

32ft. Class, 24 Miles—Start 11:10. 

Finish 
SEE csindondinessdcepadncbstehghs epbbgsegsesrpapecanestdppcensl 434 45 
EE nihecebispachtuspesbaGPaleaehushlantetWarehbeachseseoccoban 4 35 18 
EEE Shenae ods be pstwrecn che deka etheebieewbesstamcsten one etedtnued 4 39 45 

22ft. Class, 12 Miles—Start 11:20. 
EE? ands wens sechiak sha debCkdhd vogh odes abhi beds Mand bvkol 2 05 00 
I tnncnbantexaeaeedoeabnabes désndubtaabases b)0s te0beanira a 2 12 55 
ED svc vbonesensebvenandocsracdts bueneh herekesbessaravansat 2 19 38 
TOURTEE is ovine dinn cd ccoddhuthbsccunpepidesdaqpeats beceadsc¥ectuue 2 2 02 
July 23. 
$7ft. Class, 24 Miles—Start 11:00. 

ST MeSee caves) deeb evan sr sob pEhs PEESED Se cee ees OieeawaeeErens 2 41 56 
BE Richie Gd DN se vivesidackochabhettpobhieprtiscctnabegsssdacee 2 43 59 
ft. Class, 24 Miles—Start 11:10. 

WR ed, i cnx cnciaehecvtesedsnersureéevenetseses ses cbbdcidectie 3 26 08 
NEL idcis sohusde séperanndp oud prise vheeienss vasbaetashiacdabil 3 29 40 
EE, sich udsyiays vase ehavchess suqskeastnhehsbteadonseneeeel 3 37 45 
DEEL: Cac 6bs stede Mb iiebaicssicahsivessasse jos taper oe 409 45 
CO i ie on eel bic lil cb anbs nee ctpivebeboaswannhie Did not finish. 
SUMNEN aS aca nich cavasepnncsnabhhe sak tknoearehseknceee D d not firish. 
22ft. Knockabout Class, 12 Miles—Start 11:20. 

NN 55 i's sone sch an he ob pie nan OD 66 8Ues ER vcecnaser asd aEnehs 1 26 03 
Giiticadee 2... 85 Ts. MEBs o SOSS ES BERETS ow c0ed : 36 15 
ORD: * <. an04iyadenWaetns ine chika scbidasuneD ¥aruhaseten sen 40 05 
BEE Thin dWin vod nenkecccnnndnn Sot csesh Abies Sie cers pases Did not Tanish 
July 25. 

First Class, 24 Miles—Start 11:00. 

Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
OE creck ab nn > ogkdvoteesehinnse @ 2 11 00 3 11 00 3 07 10 
Paes, PEE). occ ongebabcondeee 2 12 10 3 12 10 3 10 05 
eEEeebhavasn 6 ovvchbekbsaeadd 2 20 28 3 20 28 3 12 47 
hou mbne dee eos FGhna vin toate eceeee 2 24 23 3 24 £8 3 2) 20 
MOMs keke 640kCd abe eescastevesmana 2 23 38 3 23 38 3 23 38 
82ft. Class, 24 Miles—Start 11:10. 

SN Tia ann knanghasinncesshsanhe 3 22 50 equalities. 
PRE ih il bs vic ove yee Pebeeey cose etey 3 28 12 ©. avin $s op 
BEA > esp vsvecsers po decdpeebeccevesos 8 31 09 o peces o 40 ee 
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boft, Class, 14 MilebBeart ii cho, 





Figs 
11.1 86 35 
+1470 

Al 
July 26. i 
37ft. Class, 12 Miles—Start 11:00 
eee Psb veers staat dpe gdp oth pene pedanten bonis ouehbokall 3 27 02 
DID o ccuickabaenbnsdubinesinnhetupedbese ants stasariuaedsoeaeees 3 32 10 
27ft. Class, 12 Miles—Start 11:10. 

VR  sunccccccccstecdbsepeyreseraenchekedebaudes sauysintsateee 3 41 25 

TRIG ND 6. vcbie de cows ccsedhesthccsldsb dahevansvasebodes casbben 3 42 12 

MER o0ccccccccve cides cavoedtsvecedensbvsenegnsescucedeesoubienn 3 53 32 

Cote. caniven'n $03 scchscbacbind pop déebaibedenheaceandedswebe auc 407 2 

22ft. Knockabout Class, 12 Miles—Start 11:20 

MORE oo dooce ddan nd cosncs raxdyebanbpcieVinS akin thecnteniesearn 4 06 55 

Vertis 15 62 soo cnc ccccdsptotesidd Svewsbsccbadccisadsite some beian 4 16 20 

Ween sss fo 0bny opuesy econccnat ogpubesnevbwess cuabboashee 7 00 00 

NEO. 0 cin wicca pcb cinc -gbhs sh akddebn ash ehaanenaaen Did not finish. 


W. Q. PHILLIPs. 


The 30-Footers at Newport. 


THE 30-footers have raced regularly during the week 
at Newport, beginning on Monday, as reported last 
week. In this race Dorothy started ahead of the gun, 
but did not hear the hail from the committee boat, no 
recall signal being set. The committee decided that she 
was disqualified, the prize going to Carolina. On July 
26 the Jamestown course was sailed twice in a light 
south wind, the times being, start 2:53: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
Corelins, PB FOR 0 hii isivescveceysutcevsm 5 12 40 219 <0 
Dorothy II., H. 4 Whitney 5 14 24 2 21 24 





Vaquero lif, H. B. Duryea nee 2 23 44 

Jeda, C. Vanderbilt, (a a aiid 2 26 26 
Wk WU, as OOD Kndnswocss cenbnseod>enayeone 40 2 26 40 
ee ee re rie eet Did not finish. 


On the same day the 15-footers sailed a race, Paprika, 
formerly owned by Sherman Hoyt, starting under the 
new ownership of J. B. Thomas, Jr. The times were, 


Start 4:04: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
Pasa, 5. BR. DO, Fee ceccccucvccvecestens 5 08 20 1 04 20 
Tahoe, Moves BretRare 06000 ccecccssrvecctvesed 5 12 57 1 08 57 
PE Te NE 5 Sasa aw esikadeoeeeensssed 5 15 37 111 37 
Mariber, J. CORGUEE 5 css ctvacvvsesovecosewves 5 15 57 1 11 57 


On July 27 the fog was so thick that no attempt was 
made to start the postponed race for the Ellis cup. A 
sweepstakes race was started, but none of the boats 
could find the outer mark. 

The Ellis cup race was postponed to the following 
week, and the race of July 29 was a sweepstakes. The 
course was from Brenton’s Cove to Dyer’s Island and 
Jamestown, with a fresh S.W. wind. The times were, 


start 2:55: 

. Finish. Elapsed. 
Bieem,. TR: DA. RIS. ccnsivansccchesconpauseeesness 5 08 17 21317 
Caroline, BP. JOmes ccesccescscovesess 5 08 47 2 13 47 
Wa Wa, R. Brooks .... 10 21 2 15 21 
Puck, E. D. Morgan .. 22 25 2 27 2 
Veda, C. Vanderbilt, Jr -5 23 07 2 28 07 
Vaquero; BH. BF. DUrye .<cwsisicisecsesss .-Did not finish. 


Vaquero parted a shrotd and withdrew. 

A race for a cup presented by Mr. H. B. Duryea was 
scheduled for Saturday, but was postponed, as Messrs. 
Whitney and Vanderbilt could not be present, a sweep- 
stakes being substituted. The wind was again S.W.; 
the boats sailed first to the Jamestown mark, then to 
Dyer’s Island and return. The times were, start 2:55: 


Finish. Elapsed. 








Vaquero TIL, Fy B. Dts «.c0ccccceseoncse0 5 09 17 21417 
ih. Mc. Oi; ME subakicne st chpepesench'oe die nici ae 214 5 
i, iin - R os dics gtnewnsocaveghosuces 5 11 40 2 16 40 
EE onactccsacepsaebeneses danke 5 11 57 5 16 57 
Ce re BOD anc cks cdc casbdeinntcobesswens 5 13 56 2 18 56 


- Corinthian Y. C. 


Marblehead—Massachusetts Bay. 
Saturday, July 30. 
Tue Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, sailed a club 


race on July 30, in a light and variabie breeze, followed 
by a heavy squall. The times were: 


Raceabouts. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

Chimook, Cy Fi: Blame B08 noobie s oe snes creased 2 24 20 die 
AS EE FE 2 27 36 

Spindrift, W..S. TE. Citee: bess cldedccenses 2 29 38 

Typmeen, EV, Be Taagee .ccéiveesccstseceses 2 32 02 

pemmenee 11, 5. 2e. STWUNE 20 cncseniresaph sou 2 32 35 

Sparkle, I. SEBUM cc nc, eer tee cca 2 40 53 ee 
Ee es re ee eo eee Did not finish. 
PROD: n'y ono cdennctouscincedsenbuiiowtdedute dak Did not finish. 
SEED Zaps wh cddb nein &} tte Ven as oes cope vecuekabels Did not finish. 

SUL: stia90se ns Sapiounds Wesbeptoutipeeesescehersane Did not finish. 
OMS Wis Ub kcks cots ech¥eodtbateatd te nelle Did not finish. 
ERED: civacscvuvsusedds in ousdenhyhsck disweeds Ohh Did not finish. 
DOTtNeD 2.00006 000 0000s norsceensecoveeceocse veges Did not finish. 
CHOSE: sin gds cas dolpdsnabsnandoencvenesssureeen Did not finish. 

Knockabout Handicap. 
Aapentt, TA, Maree’. ccousesscsycsivovegesves 2 08 10 2 04 10 
Jenny Wren, F. ‘E. Peabody .........0..c0cc000 210 19 2 09 19 
SOY ec Rocnsnyecsesensecpeenert canse«phebiloas cn Did not finish. 
DEMUED : c05pcvbes <anrsnnsesepresdeonesskdenheouane Did not finish. 
RUE cecsvcersescoccocessvessvcccsccceccecessccess Did not finish. 
Comet .....+ Ws bs Suit wn thal bweescchdsrchbbelbees Did not finish. 
Cruisers. 

Te Ae eR ara 2 29 35 

Rowena, W. H. Rothwell ................s.005- 2 32 42 ak oh 
EEA sh vanndabpbvbs bOnvonsbeesessdecsec cents ecu Did not finish. 
BOGOR osc des oieds ceensieiic edges dds Weievebbeba Did not finish. 





Wood's Holl Y. C. 


Wood's Holl—Quisset Harbor. 
Saturday, July 30. 


Tue Wood's Holl Y, C. sailed a very good race in a 
light breeze on July 30, the times being: 





manent. + ma 
ength. “lapsed. 4 
Gadfly, W. G. Geary ................ 3 "2.08 40 roe ar 
Edith, ee ee ret 2 05 06 
Royal lue, i ah SOMMOOD .crnks cus becs 2 09 10 
Nulma. A. C. Harrison . 2 09 29 
Eina, J. Earkinson ... 2 14 32 
Dariel, H. W. Harris Disabled. 
Dude, H. E. Hibbard 0 59 45 
Florence, A. M. Ferris 1 08 15 
Linda, G. B. Wilbur .............s. 19.02 2 22 45 2 
Vitek JE, SOG a scssbapitinesaccsen 2 27 22 2 2 3 


ladian Harbor ¥. G 


Greenwich—Long Island Souiid. 
Saturday, July 30. 


Tue Indian Harbor Y. C. made all necessary arrange- 
ments for a good race on July 3o, its annual regatta, but 
the weather was most unsatisfactory, in the morning a 
calm, with a hot stifling atmosphere, and during the 
race a severe squall, which capsized the | centerboard 
catboats Volsung and Punch. 

The preparatory signal was given at 1:30, the wind 
being very light, with indications of a thunderstorm 
which were more than realized during the second round. 
The first round was timed: 

Tern, 2:26:23; Black Cat, 2:26:28; Ketch II., 2:26:36; 
Tyler’s unnamed, 2:30:20; Kit, 2:36:28; Akabo, 2:38:02; 
Volsung, 2:39:23; Wanda, 2:39:34; Dusoris II., 2:39:58; 
Asthore, 2:40:48; Acushla, 2:41:06; Anoatok, 2:41:33; 
Dragon, 2:41:42; Qui Vive, 2:43:28; Vorant II., 2:45:42; 
Montauk, 2:48:42; Mongoose, 2: 58 :07; Sirene, 2:58:55; 
Lucille, 2:58:30; Indianola, 2:59:03; Spray, 3:12:53; 
Minnetonka, 3:16:29, and Gosbird, 3:31:52. 

Volsung goosewinged in the squall and capsized; 
Wanda, an easy leader in the class below, abandoning 
the race to aid her. When Punch capsized, Akabo and 
Minnetonka went to her aid with Mr. Muller’s launch 
Wolverine. The two young tars on Minnetonka, in spite 
of much lost time, finally finished and won in their class; 
Akabo also won. The times were: 


Cabin Sloops, 36ft. Class—Start 1:35. 
R. M. Elapsed. Corrected. 
21 25 2 19 09 


eC a | are 34.00 
Anoatok, O. Sanderson ............+ 34.15 3 21 3 2 19 37 
Vorant ITI., G. G. Tyson ........... 34.00 a = finish. 
Spragoom, F. PEOOUGR 5.25.0 5cisciee odes ae 
Cabin Sloops, 30ft. CiageStart, 136 
Bingo, W. N. Bavier .......se+eeeees 25.24 2 24 04 2 21 04 
Open Bioope, 20ft. Class—Start_ 1:40. 
Eos, C. M. & G, Lowther ........... 20.00 Withdrew. 
Montauk, A. Thompson ............ 20.00 2 16 06 
Akabo, Clark Miller ............0 20.00 1 46 12 
Aathore, 'F. B. JORG ...0svdicseviccs 20.00 2 05 58 
Cabin Cats, 30ft. Class—Start 1:45. 
Kit, T. i; SNEED’ nnbnd0s enn ceoecsaye 30.00 1 41 35 1 41 35 
Doser 11., G. PB. Va o.sccteseoesd 29.24 Withdrew. 
Volsung, J. & H. L. De Forest..... 28.70 Capsized. 


Cabin Catboats, 25ft. Class—Start 1:45. 


Wanda, F. T. Bedtord, Jr .......+++.- 25.00 Did not finish. 
wu Vive, George reiile oesenascd 25.00 1 59 29 1 59 29 
Jin or Lose, J. S. Appleby ....... 23.40 Withdrew. 
Shippan, A. M. Bradley ............ 25.00 Withdrew. 
Cabin Cats, 20ft. Class—Start 1:46. 
Amos, C. E. Silkworth ............ 19.70 Withdrew. 


Open Cats, 25ft. Class—Start 1:50. 
E. Z., Ketchum & Meek - 24.50 Withdrew. 
Sirene, R. Outwater . 25.00 2 05 18 2 05 18 
Spray, oar et al 25.00 Did not finish. 
Elsie, Gillespie 23.52 Did not finish. 
a M. Hi Clark . - 20.50 Capsized. 


mn Cats, 20ft. "Class—Start 1;50. 







* Ope 
Minnetonka, A Bs  -csnspsispon 19.87 2 38 40 2 38 28 
Doroth a= OS ae 19.50 Withdrew. 
Gosbird, Bs WUE wor ccdsh bebe cans Withdrew. 
Open Cats, 15ft. Gon 1:50. 
Goat, A DA, BUOR. peiavtedsndetecncos 14.50 1 43 31 1 42 43 
Pet 2S eS 15.00 1 20 15 1 20 15 
Louie Belle, J. M. Williams ....... 15.00 1 24 20 1 24 20 
ee eS ee | Pee ee 1 20 47 Set es 
Open Class, Knockabouts—Start 1:55. 
Mariposa, Herbert McCard ......... 21. Withdrew.* 
Mongoose, S. Ford ......sccsccceecee 21.00 1 58 22 1 58 22 
Indianola, L. R. Alberger ......... 21.00 1 59 07 1 59 07 
Lucille, Daniel Bacon ............. 21.00 Did not finish 
* Parted bobstay. 
One-Design Dories. 
The DOR ee AL UTED capiiscecccee cone Withdrew. 
Dates: Wee tes CARRE: cvccde ccvciesen 00ts 0 56 18 0 56 18 
Keteh.II., L. C. Ketchum ......... .... Withdrew. 
ee ne RR ree 0 57 08 0 57 08 
Sea Dog, J. H. Downing ........... .... Withdrew 
Yo Name, H. W. Tyler ........-.. s+ 1 00 50 1 00 50 


The winners were: Dragoon, Bingo, Akabo,. Kit, 
Sirene, Minnetonka, Lobster, Mongoose and Tern. The 
race in the 25ft. cabin catboat class will be resailed. 

The race committee included Messrs. F. B. Jones, C. 
P. Tower, D. W. Merritt and C. E. McManus. 


Chicago Y. C. Annual Regatta. 


Chicago—Lake Michigan. 
Saturday, July 23. 


Tue Chicago Y. C. sailed its annual regatta on July 23 
in a fresh N.E. wind, which died out near the finish. 
The times were: 


Schooners—Start 2:00. 


Finish. lapsed. Allow. Corrected. 
ee 6 05 30 30 Not meas. 
BOD sis veactsiuadl 5 58 50 3 58 50 Not meas. 

Sot 2:40. 

WORENGD. S.scpcvencssive oor 2 25 15 
NOD 05s cde bikoews ste 5 14 30 2 34 30 0 02 18 2 32 12 
Sloops—Start 2:10 
TG oo ixeteseedstiaeedaad 4 2 00 25 “et 2 00 25 
AGO, i535 os ccchb yp opected 3 40 20 1 30 20 0 06 40 1 23 34 
Be Cis. a cneih de vd 4 09 44 159 44 0 02 40 - 1 57 04 
Chetopah ............- 3 58 50 1 48 50 a ton ind 1 48 50 
SEE Fao sees ihuecvn bul 3 57 05 1 47 06 0 00 20 1 46 45 
SENEEGS scucsvecshon tent 4 26 30 2 16 30 “ b6' Oe 2 16 30 
re es 3 56 30 1 46 30 0 01 57 1 44 33 


Owing to delay in getting off the dry dock, Vanenna 
was obliged to ask for a postponement of the start for 
her class. 

The judges were: Fleet Captain Harry P. Finney, Dr. 
Frank R. Greene and Charles C. Stewart. Joseph Ruff 
was timekeeper. 


South Boston Y. C. Handicap Race. 


South Boston—Boston Harbor. 
Saturday, July 30. 


Tue handicap race of the South Boston Y. C. on July 
30 was sailed in a heavy thunder squall, which struck the 
fleet on the second leg. The times were: 


Elapsed. Corrected. 





Violet, H. J. McKee ...........c.cceccececeses 2002 22% 2% 
Gypsy, Edward Rich .........:00sscssswese eevee 2 25 48 2 43 48 
arguerite, W. P. Cashman ..............-.-.- 2 34 16 2 47 16 
Fantasy, Wm. Allerton .................-0.ss00e 2 25 48 2 48 48 
Alice, Fred CONE Sep bis oii vo wwdd 2 48 40 2 62 48 
Emma C., C. A. Coupal .......0..s.csesccece, 2 26 33 2% 33 
SO AB OR ae FR eae: 48 21 301 21 
OG i aha noe con cnade ch Withdrew. 
Madge, ROOM GEL cpad es ginsosanccic ithdrew. 
Elizabeth, es Babbage .............00s05 Withdrew 
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Royal St. Lawrénde Yi G, 


Dorval—Lake St. Louis. 
‘Satutday, July 30. 


THE second sefies of trials of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. was sailed on July 30 in variable winds, moderate 
to a calm. Only three boats started, as crews could not 





gO Shae 


be made up for Glencairn and Strathcona. The times 
were: 
1st leg. 2d leg. Finish. Pree 
Manitou ...............4 08 4141 4 22 00 0 30 50 
Duggan ..... 414 35 4 22 15 0 30 35 
Speculator 418 45 4 26 15 0 34 25 
2d leg. Finish ry -% 
Duggan . 5 01 5 10 00 0 33 30 
Speculator 5 01 20 5 10 50 0 34 25 
Manitou .. 5 01 55 5 11 33 0 33 15 
2d 1 Finish Elapsed. 
DORE iis oste sc stscd 5 41 5 51 10 0 31 55 
S lator .... 5 41 41 5 52 05 0 33 (5 
BRO oa eve vees cous’ 5 43 10 5 54 15 0 35 10 





Com. Jarvis, R. C. Y. C., has been invited to sail one 
boat in the trial races, but declined, owing to pressure 
of business. 





Burgess Y. C. Open Race. 
Marblehead—Massachusetts Bay. 
Saturday, July 30. 


Tue Burgess Y. C. attempted to sail its annual open 
regatta on July 30, in a light breeze followed by a 
heavy thunder squall. The 18-footer Duchess capsized 
while running off under jib alone, her crew being taken 
off by the Eastern Y. C. committee boat. The yacht was 
afterward brought into Marblehead Harbor by her crew, 
with her bowsprit broken. All the other starters gave 


up. 





Rifle Bange and Gallery. 
The Revolver. 


THE revolver, in its present form, is not the result of 
the invention of any one man, although Col. Colt was the 
first to make it a practical weapon; but rather the re- 
sult of a long series of evolutions from the old single- 
barrel pistol. 

When the pistol was first made it was soon found 
that there was need of a way to fire several shots in 
rapid succession, long before such a pressing need was 
felt in the rifle. 

The pistol is only used, as a rule, at close quarters; 
so if the first shot is a miss there is no time to re- 
load to take another shot. 

Double-barreled pistols and then three, four or more 
barreled ones were in consequence made, but in the 
early stages these barrels were all made of the full length 
of the pistol, and each barrel loaded as a separate pistol. 

The double-barreled ones had a lock for each bar- 
rel, the three-barreled ones were often made with 
the barrels one below the other (the double barrels be- 
ing either horizontal, or more rarely vertical to each 
other). 

When more than three barrels were used, they were 
generally grouped in a cluster round a solid core, never, 
or hardly ever, with a center barrel surrounded by 
others, as this would present a mechanical difficulty in 
firing the center one. 

I remember, some years ago, seeing a French pin 
fire revolver which fired twelve shots. The chambers 
in the cylinder seemed in a double tier, with two bar- 
rels, one for the inner circle and the other for the outer 
circle, but I did not have a chance to examine it closely 
as to the construction. 

In order to fire the various barrels of the pistol, one 
of the earliest forms had a firing pin, which was put op- 
posite the cap of each barrel in succession (this was not 
possible in the wheel and flint lock days). Another form 
was to have the hammer come opposite each barrel in 
turn, first moved by hand, and later by mechanism, auto- 
matically; this form was used in flint locks, and is re- 
tained in some modern pistols and multi-barreled rifles. 

The first actual revolver had the barrels revolve so 
as to come opposite the hammer in turn. This was found 
mechanically weak, so the revolving cylinder with 
chambers coming opposite a barrel common to all in 
turn was evolved, and this, with modifications, is 
the form of all modern revolvers. 

The reason the original idea of a set of barrels was 
abandoned for a cylinder with chambers opening on to a 
barrel common to all is the following: 

At the first glance it would be thought that the former 
plan is the best. A barrel complete in itself shoots not 
only harder (owing to there being no escape of gas, 
such as unavoidably takes place between the barrel and 
cylinaer of the latter plan), but more accurately (as there 
is no joint between the cylinder and barrel). Never- 
theless the cylinder revolver is not only lighter, owing 
to there being only one barrel instead of several, each 
the whole length of the pistol, but it can shoot much 
more seen: At the same time, each barrel of the 
“pepper box,” as the old revolving barrel pistol was 
called, shot individually better and more accurately. 

The reason of this seeming paradox is as follows: 

Any one who. has shot or regulated a double-barreled 
rifle knows how difficult it is to get the two barrels to 
shoot parallel, both horizontally and vertically, to each 
other; each barrel may shoot perfectly in itself, but when 
joined together one barrel will be found to shoot higher 
than the other, or they will shoot across or away from 
each other. Fixing the two barrels mechanically parallel 
to each other is no use, as, there being no more resistance 
to the recoil where the barrels touch each other, They 
shoot away from each other (or apart), and they can only 
be regulated by hand at great expense and trouble. If 
this difficulty is found in double barrels, it is infinitely 

increased as the number of barrels is increased. In fact 
I do not think any amount of regulating can make four 
or more barrels shoot together. 

For this reason the revolving cylinder has been almost 
universally adopted, in spite of the varying escape of 
vas inevitable, and of the fact that the chamber occa- 
sionally does not come opposite the barrel, owing to 
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FOMRSt AND SHHAAM. 


‘ i » 
fouling of ditt getting into the Action, tf there 18 Ad 
extta escape of gas at 4 Shot, it make’ that shot weilket; 
and consequently low, and if the chambet does not quite 
come round far encegh. a shaving is taken off a sidé 
of the bullet, causing irregular flight and an inaceurate 
shot. In my opinion the revolver of the future will have 
an arrangement for making the connection between the 
chamber and barrel gas tight during each shot, so as 
to make it as accurate as a single-barrel pistol. The 
cocking arrangement also needs improvement. It has 
either to be cocked by hand, causing loss of time, and 
what is more important, loss of aim; or it is cocked by 
the trigger, which latter plan, though more rapid, gains 
rapidity by loss of accuracy, as it is impossible to “hold” 
on to the object and at the same time lift the hammer 
by the trigger. There ought to be some way of the 
revolver cocking itself by the discharge; this cocking 
only to take place when wanted. 

A revolver with these two improvements would be, in 
my opinion, superior to any repeating pistol, as it would 
balance properly, which no repeating pistol I have seen 
does, and would be of much more compact shape. Also 
the stock should be more in line with the barrel (like 
the duelling pistol), instead of below it, as so -many 
revolvers are made, especially those of the “bull dog” 
pattern. 

The way revolver shooting is practiced in the Western 
States of America is the only real way to learn to shoot 
a revolver. In this country revolver shooting is prac- 
ticed as a sort of game, like croquet, tennis or golf. 

I personally do not think the deliberate sort of shoot- 
ing of much use. The only useful practice is rapid shoot- 
ing and a moving series of competitions, as a revolver 
is only used for-war or self-defense at extremely short 
range and in very rapid firing. 

There are many enthusiasts who make good scores at 
small stationary bull’s eyes, and are constantly improving 
at that sort of skill, who could not hit even the outer 
edge of the target if called on to take a snap shot from 
either on foot or horseback. 

In all shooting competitions, as in fact in all com- 
petitions which were originally intended to be practiced 
for some useful purpose, there is a constant and seem- 
ingly inevitable tendency to drift into unpractical lines, 
and a development in just that direction which is useless 
for all practical purposes. 

In racing it gets into breeding racing “machines” 
which cannot carry a child’s weight; in pigeon shooting, 
clay bird shooting, and rifle shooting, it only teaches a 
knack for those particular sports, which is of no use 
in the field. In the same way revolver shooting at sta- 
tionary targets spoils a man’s handling of a revolver. 

If I had to train a man to shoot a revolver for prac- 
tical use, I would rather take one with good eyesight and 
a steady hand, who had never fired a revolver before, 
than some of our crack revolver prize winners. The 
former may learn to shoot properly; the latter never. I 
consider the Series 3 (rapid firing, six shots in twelve 
seconds), which the National Rifle Association have 
adopted at my suggestion, a very practical revolver 
competition, but unfortunately very few men enter for it, 
preferring the stationary targets. 

As revolver shooting clubs have to study the likes and 
dislikes of their patrons, it seems inevitable that revol- 
ver shooting will have to continue on the same old 
unpractical lines of deliberate shooting at stationary 
targets —Walter Winans in Encyclopedia of Sports. 
















The National Schuetzenfest. 


Since the competition in the National Schuetzenfest was con- 
cluded, now nearly a month ago, Forest AND STREAM -has been 
endeavoring to obtain the official scores. In the first week we were 
informed by the secretary the scores were being prepared by him 
and his assistant, and the former assured the representative of 
Forest AnD STREAM that the scores published by the daily press 
and such weekly papers as published them were entirely erroneous 
and unreliable. The second week the plea then was that the 
assistant was incompetent, and had made many errors; that some 
scores were entirely missing, and that therefore the president of 
the Association had issued Strict orders not to give out any scores 
till further orders. Still, each time the secretary, Mr. Roedel, 
faithfully _promised that Forest anp Stream would have the 
scores the following week, and that finally they would certainly 
be forthcoming last Saturday. Calling then as per appointment, 
the secretary curtly informed the representative of Forest AND 
Stream as follows: “I cannot let you have them. It is against 
my orders,” Then turned his back and resumed work on the 
scores, as he had been working on them betimes for weeks, with 
indefinite prospect of ever ending. 

The hundreds of riflemen who participated in the Schuetzenfest 
have a keen interest in all that truthfully pertains to that com- 
petition; also the public at large would have been pleased to have 
the correct scores both for perusal and reference; but all this 
counts for nothing against the official pomposity and self-import- 
ance of a president who inferentially considers that the office was 
specially created for him to air his whims and exalt his vanities 
therein, to which the calm procrastination of the secretary is ably 
ee 

This will explain why the correct scores have not appeared in our 
columns, We have the assurance of the secretary that no correct 
scores have been published. So masterful have been the officers 
of the Schuetzenbund in inaction and egotistical secrecy concern- 
ing the scores that they now have ceased te be a matter of in- 
terest as a news feature. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made b 
Rifle Association, at their range, July 24. Conditions 200yds., 
any rifle, at the German ring target. Gindele was declared high 
cockalorum with a score of 212 on the king target. Nestler 
was high on the honor target with a score of 63. Payne’s 223 
was high for the Uckotter trophy. Weather very warm, and a 
tricky wind prevailed. Payne shot King’s semi-smokeless: 

King target: 
Gindele ........ 


members of the Cincinnati 


BESS BS we 8 0 2-813 








Weinheimer ... 23 6 19 10 15 22 18 7 17—169 
ES ae 23 19 19 23 18 16 24 24 19 25—210 
NGM”. 6. aay si¥en cane e 23 18 2) 20 19 24 20 22 21°'19—206 
OMS bau dsa dgtoedete Soy --16 24 18 15 13 12 16 17 18 21—170 
OS --20 18 15 21 23 19 14 15 13 19—177 
Drube ..... aoe 12 16 19 23 24 14 21 14 20 24—187 
ROE sarees Mepeitnc ebIGedddikcsveeoese 1415 613 1 22 16 11 25 23~—146 
MIU accticcacovcgeis sp ovsegesae 22 15 22 14 2i 9 16 18 16 24—177 
Strickmier :.......-..-.. Sgute tt eke til 19 23 21 16 16 21 23 19 17 19194 
Honor Target. Special Scotes 
Gindele ....... eadieis's sian vareanl 21 19 22—€2 a9 206 202 
Weinheimer ........ “— ---19 10 15—44 178 169 167 
WME. ch nctnestcaben -.-23 18 16-57 223 212 208 
TRGMEE, Sap accdendcosesysne> ---20 19 2463 2 191 191 
TOOK: chase sbebes naa ---15 13 12—40 186 171 
UE Bots aa are --21 23 19-63 184 170 165 
DERE cepencaes nee 2% a eaniecaatha -23 24 14-61 189 188 183 
ia pocaannrr -eandars7tecanger ne "S50 7 a 22—36 12 = 147 
Strickmiér ........ccegcsecceeseseesol® 16 21-63 1°9° 187 ie 
Phal Revacesivacesdececbavebocecsons 90: be 128 133 ~... 
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Grap- Shooting 


want yout shoot to be announced here send io 


'e 
Fixtures. 

Aug. 3-4.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of 
Sportsmen’s Club. Torgete 

ang 4-6.—Baltimore, Md.—Ocean City midSummer tournament; 
i ays at targets; last day at live birds. James R. Malone, 
Manager. 

Awe 9.—Hobart, Ind.—All-day shoot of the Hobart Gun Club. 
& . Townsend, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-11.—Sherburne, N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of Sherburne’ 
Gun Club, at targets. L. D. Branard, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-11.—Duiuth, Minn.—Central Gun Club’s sixth annual 
tournament; targets. E. C. Maxfield, Sec’y. 

Aug. 11.—Marlborough, N. Y.—irophy_ shoot, Hudson River 
Trap-Shooters’ League, on grounds of Marlborough Gun Club. 
J. 4. Rogers. Manager. 

oe er Brook, N. J.—Central New Jersey League shoot. 
Mr. U. G. Tingley, Sec’y. 

Aug. 17-18.—Waterville, Me.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 





tt you 
notice like 





the Worcester 


sociation, under the auspices of the Waterville Gun Club. E. 
T. Wyman, oer. : 
Aug. 17-18. — arsaw, Ind.—Lake City Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. S. Campfield. Sec’y. , 
Aug. 17-18.—Canton, Ill.—Nineteenth annual tournament of the 
Canton Gun Club. J. hompson, Jr., Sec’y. 
Aug. 23-26.—Detroit, Mich.—Tournament of 
Shooters’ League. W. H. Brady, Sec’y. 
Aug. 24.—Warwick, N. Y¥.—Special shoot, Hudson River Trap- 


Michigan Trap- 


Shooters’ League, on grounds of Warwick Gun Club. 
Rogers, Manager. 
Aug. 24-25.—Minneapolis, Minn.—Tournament of the Minneapolis 


Gun Club. G. 1. Metiraw, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Meriden, Conn.—Fourth annual Labor Day tournament 
of the Parker Gun Club. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

_ Sept. 5-6.—Reading, Pa.—Mt. Penn Gun Club’s merchandise and 
intercounty trophy shoot; targets. 

Sept. 6-8.—St. l’aul, Minn.—st. Paul Gun Club’s twenty-first an- 
nual tournament at Minnesota State Fair grounds during fair week. 
H. C. Lawrence, Sec’y. 

Sept. 6-9.—Kansas City, Mo.—Schmelzer Arms Co.’s fifth annual 
tournament; targets and live birds. 


Sept. 7-8.—Kingston, N. Y.—-Tournament of Hudson River 
League, on grounds of Kingston Gun Club. 
Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 


sociation, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 
F. Stevens, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7-8.—Sidell, Ill.—Sidell Gun Club’s tournament; targets 
= H. J. Sconce, Manager. ; 

ept. 21-22.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Gun Club’s eighteenth 
annual tournament. J. R. Donnelly, Sec’y. 

Uct. 4-6.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s fall tournament. 

Oct. 12-13.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Wonodfill, Sec’y. 

Oct. 18-20.—Nashville, Tenn.—At Belle Meade Stock Farm; $500 


added. 
Oct. 18-21.—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
Two days at targets; two days at live birds; $500 added. 


Postponed. 
—— —.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 


ciation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. 
N. White, Sec’y. 
1899. 
April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 


state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are inv ted to send their scores for publicationin 
hese columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Tiee 
in all events are considered as divided unless o'herwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publish ng Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, * 








Miss Annie Oakley grows in popular favor each year. This 
season she has added some new features to her Wild West ex- 
hibitions of skill with the shotgun. Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
arrived in Chicago recently, and in a column notice of that event 
the following was devoted to Miss Oakley: “Annie Oakley is 
especially interesting this year. She wears a jaunty doll skirt 
habit of military blue, ttimmed with silver praid and lined with 
white pique, from under which flutters the most fascinating as- 
sortment of lingerie, which might fill with envy the top tray of a 
ballet girl. Annie’s aim is unerring,-and she has some saucy 
antics added to her soubrette part of the gunning which are 
mischievous and attractive. Aside from her usual feature of the 
show, Miss Oakley does a charming bit of haut ecole, riding upon 
a spirited brown broncho, which dances and bows and maneuvers 
prettily and dangerously, with Annie holding the whip and spur 
over him in a most learned way. She wears a dark blue costume, 
long as the plainswomen ever wear them, and she is accompanied 
by a bevy of rancheras, who sit in the saddle as comfortably as 
home-made ladies do in a rocking chair. Annie bethought herself 
of a ride in the procession yesterday, and for her courtesy re- 
ceived a drenching ¥rom her vaquero hat to her pearl-buttoned 
leggings, but it did not worry her any except to ‘muss up’ her 
tent.” 


Mr. Thomas P. Hicks has annexed the Chicago challenge trophy 
to his possessions until such time as it may be captured by some 
other shooter—not an easy proposition by any means. Mr. Hicks 
is a good class shooter, and is likely to give any contestant a 
warm competition for it at any time. In the contest for it last 
Saturday Mr. Hicks won it, defeating Mr. A. C. Paterson, who 
has heretofore held it against all comers since it became a matter 
of contest. Patti shot at 25, standing at 30yds., and missed one 
bird. Hicks shot at 27, also standing at 30yds., though he was 
allowed a yard less by the committee. Patti shot his other matches 
well, but he was also lucky in being sometimes against very weak 
compet&ors. It is better for the P—- of the trophy that it 
remain longer in competition, and have more association with 
well-contested friendly struggles for its permanent possession, 
and such there now will be before it is taken from Mr. Hicks, 
who is able to give a competition worthy to be sought, as has Mr. 
Paterson given. 


On Friday, Sept. 9, the day following the Interstate Associa- 
tion’s tournament at Haverhill, Mass., O. R. Dickey, manager 
of the Boston Shooting Association, with grounds at Wellington, 
Mass., just outside Boston, will give an all-day slioot, assisted 
by Elmer E. Shaner, of the Interstate Association. At this shoot 
Mr. Dickey proposes to have a popular programme, comprising 
about four lb-target events and two 20-target events, with four 
25-target events interspersed. The four 25-target events will con- 
stitute a 100-target event, the main prize in which will be a cup 
to the winner. Each 25 targets will be a separate event, with a 
fixed entry fee, or with an optional sweep attached to it. Mr. 
Dickey’s shoots are always we.i managed, and as everybody can 
always get plenty of shooting and plenty to eat at the Wellington 
grounds, this tournament, coming as it does right on the heels of 
the Haverhill shoot, ought to be well-attended. ‘Lhe programme 
will be out shortly, and anyone can get a copy by addressing Mr. 
Dickey, Wellington, Mass. 


The term “added money” is many times a misnomer as used 
in trap-shooting events. When the shooters are taxed a higher price 
for targets in order that the “added money” may be forthcomin 
it is monéy then which simply is guaranteed. Money so raise 
comes mostly from the weaker shooters, the ones who are in the 
third or fourth places in the money, or who do not win at all. 
It is a tax on them in the interest of the good shots, and a tax 
from which they receive no benefit whatever. Besides the swecp- 
— mioneys, it is an additional amount set apart for the good 

ots. 


Little Rock, Ark., was again fixed upon as the place for the next 
Arkansas State tournament. i 
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The programme of the Interstate Association’s trap-shooting 
iven for the Waterville Gun Club, Waterville, Me. 


tournamen 
Aug. 17 an is now ready for distribution, and. can be obtain 
of Mr. E. T. Wyman, secretary W. G. C.. Waterville, Me.,. or of 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 122-Diamond Market, Pittsburg, Pa. 
There are ten events provided for each day, seven of which are 
at 15 bluerocks, three at 20, and to each of the latter there is $500 
added money. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock each day. ‘Fhe 
headquarters during the tournament will be at the Elmw Hotel. 
Electric cars leaving the hotel every half-hour take the shooter with. 
in five minutes’ walk of the grounds. Guns and ammunition sent 
to Secretary Wyman will be delivered at the shooting grounds 
free of expense. Reduced rates will given over the Maine 


Central R. R. All purses will be divided according to the Rose 
system at the ratio of 4, 3, 2, 1. 


The Chicago Chronicle, in its account of the Hicks-Paterson 
debate over the challenge trophy, sapiently says: “The terms of 
the shoot were arranged on a 12-gauge basis, and as Hicks shot a 
10-gauge he was assigned a handicap of 2 birds, with a ds. 
rise, while Paterson shot at 25 birds, with a 30yds. rise.” is 
solves*the long-sought-for principle of a just and universal handi- 
cap. Still, following the principles of this handicap still further, 
if Hicks had used a 4-bore he would have been placed at 25yds., 
and would have had 6 more birds to shoot at, while on the other 
hand if Patti had shot a 16 or ee the handicap would 
have settled the matter to a nicety. hen the giant brain of 
the daily press reporter swings on its pivot to focus on matters of 
gun or dog, something unique is sure to be produced. 


Mr. John J. Fleming, captain of the Forester Gun Club, of New- 
ark, N. J., writes us as follows: “The Forester Gun Club, of 
this city, are making arrangements for an all-day handicap mer- 
chandise shoot on Saturday, Sept. 5, the shoot to begin at 10 A. M. 
sharp. In our merchandise event, first prize will a trap gun, 
50 targets, known angles, rapid fire system. Another event, led 
the Gold Dust, 25 targets, known 1 optional—sweepstakes 
throughout. In the other events professionals are. barred from 
taking part in prize or sweepstakes. Targets 1 cent. Lunch and 
shells can be had on the grounds.” 


On Saturday of this week, at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, 
N. J., the Elkwood Futurity will be shot. The conditions are 50 
birds, $50 entrance, cup and 40 per cent. to the winner; 25 to 
33yds. handicap. The conditions will be changed to 25 birds, $25 
entrance, if no objections are raised. On Aug. 10 the Daly | 
will be shot for; all stand at 30yds., 15 birds, $15 entrance, cup an 
40 per cent. to the winner. 


Next week the Hobart Gun Club holds a shoot on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday and Thursday the Sherburne Gun Club, Sherburne, 
N. Y., holds a shoot; also the Central Gun Club, of Duluth, 
Minn. On Thursday the Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League 
holds a trophy shoot on the grounds of the Marlborough Gun 
Club, Marlborough, N. Y. rie Ce aay 

The match fixed for Aug. 2, at Pittsburg, with the peculiar 
conditions that each contestant was to shoot at 500 targets in one 
afternoon, Messrs. Elmer E. Shaner and John Knode on the one 
side against Bessemer and W. S. King on the other, has been 
declared off. 


The Michigan Trap-Shooters’ League have decided to hold a 
grand tournament at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 23 to 26, inclusive. 
The policy of the managers is to bring out the amateur shooter 
and to encourage the poorer shots to engage in the sport. 


This week the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, Worcester, Mass., 
holds a tournament on targets, on Wednesday and Thursday. On 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday the midsummer tournament takes 
place at Ocean City, Md.; two days at targets; one at live birds. 


On July 27 Messrs. Huck and Wee shot off their tie of July 
12 in the E. C. cup event, and tied again on 22. In the main 
event for the E. C. cup the scores were as follows: Wright 24, 
Huck 21, Paul 22, Frank 20, Jersey 6. 


Keep in mind the Brooklyn Gun Club shoot, Aug. 13. John 
Wright has been seen to be in numerous brown studies of late, 
and when he is so occupied he is elaborating shooting surprises. 


The Parker Gun Club will hold its fourth annual Labor Day 
tournament on Sept. 5, on its grounds at Hanover Park. All 
communications addressed to Mr. C. S. Howard, the club sec- 
retary, will receive prompt attention. 


Mr. J. C. Thompson, Jr., secretary of the Canton Gun Club, 
Canton, Ill., informs us that his club will hold its nineteenth an- 
nual tournament on Aug. 17 and .8. 

See Litzke’s report of Arkansas State shoot for important 
changes and amendment to Arkansas game laws. 


The match between Messrs. Gilbert and Heikes for the E. C. 
cup will be shot at Watson’s Park, Aug. 13. 


The Boiling Springs Gun_Club, Rutherford, N. J., will hold its 
regular monthly shoot on Saturday of this week. 





Arkansas State Tournament. 


Littte Rock, Ark., July 29.—The attendance at the eighth 
annual tournament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association 
was by no means up to the magnitude which one would exps 
at a tournament with such a liberal amount of added money, which 
had been so judiciously distributed throughout the entire pro- 
gramme. Another thing which would lead one to expect a good 
attendance at this tournament is that the added money by far ex- 
ceeded that hung up at any shoot in this section during the 
present spring ona summer, However, it must not be inferred from 
this that it was not a success, for such was by no means the 
case. The light attendance in no way interfered with the carrying 
out of the programme. Everything was carfied out to the letter. 
The visiting shooters expressed themselves as wey elated over 
the manner in which everything was conducted, and further stated 
that it was their intention to return again next year, when the 
ninth annual shoot is held, so that in all probability the atten- 
dance will be much larger. One thing is certain, that since our 
war with Spain began the trap-shooting interest has suffered con- 
siderably here in the South, and it is possible that the iack of 
attendance was due in some measure to it, though I know of 
very few trap-shooters who have joined the army. 


DIVISIONS OF MONEY. 


The money at this tournament was divided be Se Rose system, 
four moneys in the 15-bird events, five in the 20-bird event. The 
ratio was 7 5, 4 and 3 when there were four moneys, and 7, 5, 4, 3 
and 2 when there were five divisions. This of course did away 
with the iucky hole that some people like to harp on, but at the 
same time it enabled those to stay in the competition who 
certainly would have been forced out by the old percentage sys- 
tem. s it was, it seldom occurred that when one shot into 
money he failed to draw out more than his entrance, even 
though he only got fourth place. The added money of course 
made this possible. This always exceeds the price of the targets. 


VISITING SPORTSMEN. 


There were present W. A. Leach, F. B. Baptist, Joe P. Matthews 
and J. A. Webber, of Fort Smith; Dr. S. Collings, Dr. A. U. 
Williams (Dobbins), C. N. Rix and John J. Sumpter, Jr., Hot 
Springs; W. H. Langford, E. C. Arnold, J. A. Coles, E. A. 
Howell, Geo. W. Clements, Dr. H. E. Williams and J. T. Lioyd, 
Pine Bluff; Jeff Davis, Russelville. These were the vesiing Sees 
shooters. en there were J. A. Jackson, Austin, Tex.; F. Brady, 
Waxahachie Tex.; Dr. A. A-Forsythe, Monroe, La.; E. M. Lindsey 
and J. T. Welch, Robeline, La.; Frank P. Poston (Parks), Mem- 

is, Tenn.; Andy Meaders, Nashville, Tenn.; and Herbert 
oo St. Louis, Mo., the only trade representative, of the Du 
Pont and Hazard powder companies. i 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Association met in annual convention T might, in 
the council chamber of the City Hall, President presiding. 
This was one of the most enthusiastic and best -d meetings 
as : ope of cole on law : present t 

e ado a g } 
legislature next winter. Mr. John M. chairman 


The principal feature in this bi consists in the absolute prohibition 
of the chipment of gump eas ¢ @ i 
carry same with him. open season on deer 
to be from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; turkeys, Oct. 1 to-May 1 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Nov. 1 to March 1. Prairie chickens ate to be protected for five 
Pease, sher which the season is to be Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 

ves, Aug. 1 to March 1; ducks, Sept. 1 to March 1 i 
and English pheasants are to be protected for ten years. Trapping 
any game or song bird is also prohibited. fforts wili also 

made to create the office of game warden, though according to 
the constitution of the State such is unconstitutional, as it 
specifies that the slature shall create no new offices unless 
by a constitutional amendment. Messrs. John M. Rose and Paul 
R. Litzke were appointed a committee to put the bill in proper 
a to present to the islature. o 

r. John M. Rose was authorized to have 2,000 copies of the 
game law printed, and also publish in connection therewith the 
new law protecting song birds. Mr. Rose stated that he could 
soety have them distributed and posted up in all parts of the 


e. 
Little Rock was again selected as a meetin; point for next year, 
and the following officers were unanimous} Sean: W. R. Duley, 
ae nt t- K, Thibault, Vice-President; E. T. Reaves, Treasurer; 
and Paul Litzke, Secretary. 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


The shooting done by the principals to-day is of a very high 
order for amateur shooters at least. While the pace cut out y 
some of the contestants would be considered creditable per- 
formance for even the professional class. Dr. Forsythe is at the 
top of the heap with .925, closely followed by atthews and 
Jackson, with Sumpter next. Then comes Thibault, Pemberton, 
Coles, Dickinson and Taylor in a bunch, all of whom have .881. 

Thibault made the best run of the day, 53 ight; he began 
this in the eighth event, where he scored his last straight, and 
then continued until he lost his 12th in the first extra, which was 
shot after the programme was concluded. 

_The weather was cloudy, but pleasant, and there was: very 
little wind to interfere with the — of the birds. Only twenty- 
nine shooters participated, though of this number twenty-four 
shot the entire programme. 


Nos. 4 and 8 were 20-bird events, while the others were 15s. 
The scores: 










Shot 

Events: 123465678 9 10 at. Broke. Av. 
PID ocvest sebbs 1413 1419141515171314 160 148 .925 
Matthews .......... 12 14 14 17 14 14 13 19 14 14 160 146 -913 
aoe ° -- 14 15 14 18 12 13 15 20 12 13 160 146 -913 
umpter . + 131412191413141514415 160 143 -893 
Thibault . - 15 121318 141113151515 160 141 881 
Pemberton - 1315 1418131413171311 160 141 ~~ .881 
Coles .... --12 13 138 17 15 12 14 16 15 14 160° 141 -881 
Dickinson - 131213 19131412191412 160 141 _ .881 
Taylor . - 11151319 141512151314 160 141 ~~ .881 
Brady .. + 141441418121214161412 160 140 .87% 
Welch .... 1511 920131413201113 160 139 .868 
Woodson 14141416131314191111 160 139 868 
Clements 1413 1218111214181213 160 137 .856 
Howell .. 13 131418 81213191314 160 137 .856 
Collings . 1413141914 911171213 160 136 .850 
Duley . 1318 1114121113161414 160 131 .817 
Parks .. 15131416121011161112 160 130 812 
Lindsey 131013 19111211171212 160 130 .812 
Arnold .. -BBUWWWNBMNI2 160° 123 = .768 
Kirk ... -MBUIWUMRNUBIUS 160 121 .76 
Irwin’ .. 9111014131112151312 160 12 .%0 
Fletcher li 81318121312131010 160 12 .70 
Leach .... + 1210121613 6 916 6 9. 160 109 .681 
Baptist ...... -10 8 82 8 8 9121014 160 105 .656 
Breitenstein . -- SIO 91513138 145 10 ~ = .710 
Daigre ....... a eb Sead <p. pa ee alee 30 21 = «.700 
I csenpkeeesss- vp. ab ah Bb Dk eCaS we ee 30 18 = .600 
MED Géveienienses So: Sh-ee Se OUD vo ss 0s os 30 16 =. 566 
aa ee 8 7 ee 30 8 .266 


SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, JULY 27. 


The conditions were similar in many respects to those of yes- 
terday. There was a good wind blowing, and as a result the 
averages are not near so high, though quite a number of contest- 
ants Sia fine work. Sumpter and Forsythe were high. Jackson 
was third, and Coles and Matthews tied for fourth and fifth 
places. There were no long runs made, and misses occurred en- 
tirely too frequently for the shooters. Andy Meaders, of Nashville, 
Tenn.; Dr. A. U. Williams and C. N. Rix, of Hot Springs, and 
W. H. Langford, of Pine Bluff, were new arrivals. These brought 
the number of participants up to thirty, of which twenty-two 
shot through. In addition to the ten reguiar events the four-men 
team championship was decided. The scores: 


Shot 

Events: 12346678 9 10 at. Broke. Av. 
SIO ns cavecvncs 13141419111513171412 160 142 ~~ .887 
Persgthe wcvcescece 1415121714 411201312 160 142 .887 
Se eee. 14101319 141313151513 160 139 .868 
EMD . ncdnboosshsnks 14141516121213181311 160 138 .862 
Matthews .......... 13 14141712 M15171313 160 1388 .862 
CASSREEED <0 0050000 11111318121413151515 160 137 .856 
SEED cncccchucce 9121219131814151215 160 13%  .837 
DD néschoobetabe 1111 1417131013161413 160 132 .825 
CAD ‘cebccnovade 111314151614121413 9 160 130 ~~ .812 

MEE ccsteccensen .§ SWVWUBUMAWUNM i146 13:0 ~ 812 
Woodson ........+ 111318171013111441113 160 12% .787 
OS eer 12121216121210171112 166 12% .787 
ee are 13111018131210171011 160 12 .781 
Pemberton ........ 121410131312 9141215 16 14 .7% 
Dickinson ......... 10121116121211171112 160 14 .Ti 
pe oe 14111316 71211181110 160 123 .768 
TRE os ccctvceces 11121016101212151011 160 119 .743 
DESRENIS ; 80.000 <0000e 1014121212101117 911 10 18.737 
BOMOEE sexocsercevive 12 81212101410151312 160 118 ~ .737 
SS ee 1112101441111 9151211 160 116 .7% 
ee 1011 81614131313 9 8 160 115 -718 
DORIS «00s. c0cnse00 1011121410 8 710 813 160 104 .650 
SEER? puibweihs sananevs 10 81213 9101010.... 130 82 =.630 
Breitenstein ....... .. .» $1010 8 9..10.. 90 5 3=««.61 
Alexander ........- 221821 ER .. .. Boe yt) 58 = «. 773 
Langford .......++s. Oe ee ae ee 30 16 66 

MEER * oconccetecscces 6 ce 06/00 o WO .. 14 22 oe 35 24 -685 
BOUND caxsanvinssbne: 98)0-69 necob eee 30 21 ~700 
REIS ‘cncchocenced: oo sb 00: 66 ine opieell B.abie6 35 18 =i 
TRIS. wc cessed cess. 00620050 13... 15 13.866 


AVERAGE MONEY. 

Fifty dollars average money went to the seyen high guns, being 
divided $10, $9, $8, $7, $6, $5 and $5. Jackson won first, Forsythe 
second, Coles third, Matthews fourth, Sumpter fifth, Clements 
sixth and Taylor seventh. Taylor would not accept the $6 he 
was entitled to, but donated it to the Association. This was a 
gracious act on his part, and will be duly appreciated by all the 
members. The race for gene?al average was also a hot one, and it 
was by virtue of good shooting on the part of Jackson and Coles 
that the former was able to win first and the latter came from 
sixth to third and led all the other State shooters. It will 
be seen that seventeen shot through the entire three days’ pro- 
gramme, which is a very creditable showing for the number of 
shooters who participated in the tournament. 


GENERAL AVERAGES 


ist Day. 2d Day. 8d Day. Shot at. Broke. Av. 
Tee 146 139 142 480 427 889 
orsythe ........see08 148 142 133 480 423 881 
errr 141 138 142 480 421 877 
Matthews ...........- 146 138 131 480 415 864 
Sumpter ........0se.00 143 142 128 480 413 860 
Clements .........++0+ 137 130 480 404 845 
Taglor®s..iecevseccstse = = = = = 
SAO 663 sesii. vee d 
Sa 19 1 i aS 
Pemberton ........+++ 141 d 
COMMAS: <.0c0n cnn snes 136 130 121 480 387 806 
oe ee 139 126 122 480 387 -806 
Howell <. .00<0000..c0es 137 125 125 480 387 806 
Lindsey ........+.0+¢ é 123 131 480 384 800 
Thibault ...... socbadil 141 119 116 480 376 .783 
TOE ine 655 dee en's tain dd 116 117 480 374 .T79 
ode Sonded isWiakis --106 104 94 - 480 303 : 


THIRD DAY, JULY 2%. 


in the South a breeze is always welcome, es- 
pecially in the summer time, but the one that prevailed here to- 
y bordered too much on a gale to suit the who were 
participating in the tournament. The fits and squalls with which 
this wind did business was responsible for so many rageed scores, 
Co Fuck the " omaienent i and tied 

and son most 

= spur there les, wide gap between these and Dr. 


The feature of the day was the 
INDIVIDUAL STATE 





[Auc. 6, 1808. 


individual State championship 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


In many respects this was a most spirited contest, for when 


it looked irretrievably lost to Sumpter 


he came to the front in 


great shape and won out by the narrow margin of one bird. In 


the first string of 25 he scored but 
= Such other good shots as Matt! 


However, in his last string of 
scoring 24 and finishing with a to 
to 47 on a cal 


of wind was equal 
fat Belin nes 


18, while Coles fininshed with 
hews and Dickinson each had 

25 Sumpter did some great 
of 42, which in the 
m day. It appeared certain 


h would tie him, but he lost his last bird, a little 
easy straightaway, which ey him out with a total of 41, one bird 


shy. Clements also scor 


41, while Woodson and Matthews got 


#. Taylor and Dickinson shot another string of 50 for practice 
to fill up a squad, and on this occasion each of these scored 43, 


but as 
member of the Associa 


of the medal, which the 
period 


ickinson’s score did not count, and Taylor is not a 
foe ae cae aes tok a —— the State— 
w ior pone and engine again 


on r 


€S possession 
eved him of for the brief 


of two days by redeeming it. This trophy is subject to 


challenge, and 


it is now to be seen whether an a 
conclusions with John. It remained in y one will try 


his possession since Jan- 


uary, when he won it from Clements without anybody troubling 
him for it. Matthews would like to give Sumpter a game, but 


he wants him to come 
John naturally declines to do. 
The conditions of this event are 


entrance price of targets. The upper row o' 


scores: 


SO eRe ee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee reer. 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee eee eee eer eeer rr 
Pee eee eee eee eee eee rerer rT 
PPP eee ee eee eee eee eer errr ey 
CORO meee eee e eee eeeeeeeee 


Peer eee eee eee eee eeer es 


Thibault 
Dobbins 


TORR e eRe weet teeter eeeeeee 
CORR eee eee eee eee eeeeeeneee 
eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 
SOOO R ORO e eee eee eee ee ee eeeeee® 


Pee eee eee eee eee eee eer ee 


TEAM CHAMP 


to Fort Smith to shoot the race, which 


50 ryt unknown angles, 
25 was shot last. The 


1011011111111111011111111—24 
1110111011011110111000111—1s—42 
0101101111101111111111110—20 
0111111110111011111101111—21—41 
1111111111111001100101111—21 


1401110111111011111011001—19 
1111111101101111111110111—21—40 
0011110101110101101101111—17 
1111101111111111011111101—22—39 


1101000101011011011111111—17 
1111101010111111111111100—20—37 
111100110111111001111111—21 
0010011101111111110011001—16—37 
0111101101111011101101100—17 
1101110011111111011111101—20—37 
1010000110111110000111111—15 
1111111100100101111111111—20—35 


1110110111110111011011000—17 
0111011111001111010011101—17—34 
1111001111010011110101000—15 
0100111001110010111110011—15—30 
1110111011011111100000100—14 
1111001100111111010100110—16—30 
1010111100111001101111111—18 
0010010101101011011100001—12—20 


IONSHIP. 


Three cities were represented by teams of four men in this 


event, which was won 
made in the history of the Assoc 
other the shooting in this event 
shooters on the winning team and 


shot anywhere near their true form. 


that Little Rock has won the trophy 
but owing to circumstances that cou 
unable to enter a team this year, 
present. ‘ 

The conditions of the race are four 
man, unknown angles, entrance $10 


Littl 
Dickinson nae Som 





Hot Springs 


Fort Smith 


BOR, Sus antseesadcskenskoaneeccccee 
The sweepstake events: 






Events: 1234656 
esse. -- 1412 1417 12 15 
ackson . -413417512 
onroe . -4W4R16u4W2 
Dobbins .. -BuUMUTRR 
Lindsey .. -14121216 814 
Matthews .. - 10141417 1218 
Clements ... --12 1212171311 
Dickinson -M1B6 8ll 
Sumpter .. --13 12 13 15 13 1 
Taylor .... -BuuazanM 
Pemberion - 11101517 10 12 
Howell ... - 12 14 14 16 11 12 
Welch .. -22 8RRWB 
Woodson - 1310 917 810 
Collings . - 111212 161112 
Fletcher .. - 1113 11 16 1310 
Meaders .. -BULRIBIUI 
MMEY cccdcces. + 15 10 10 11 12:13 
MONEE: accccktivasd 1313 91111 10 
MOG | dn cogs opwdes 1112 91713 9 
re 2 6912 76 
 cccasguasesbes 12111115 12.. 
BED woiectoccseses i TE 
Williams .......... 8 812 8 47 
SNE baadcciencins ee we ee 


y Little Rock on the poorest score ever 


iation. For some reason or 
was very erratic. Only two 
one each on the other teams 
This is the second time 
- Pine Bluff won it last year, 
Id not be overcome they were 
though they had three men 


men to a team, 25 singles per 
per team: 

Team. 
1110111101101111101111111—21 
1111111101101110111011111—21 
1110111101001110010111111—18 
1010001110111101101011111—17—77 
Team. 
1201111111111111111100111—22 


Co crrececcceccccccccccecccsced 0110110110111111110101111 19 


1110101001110111111011101—18 
1011100110000010111110111—15—74 
Team. 
1411011101111111111111111—23 
0101100010101011110011101—14 


Peevoreeccedeccescccoscoccbeesd 011.1010011100101010010011—13 


0110100101101000001010001—10—60 


Shot 
78 910 at. Broke. Av. 
13 19 11 14 160 142 -887 
13 18 14 12 160 142 887 
11 17 13 13 160 133 -831 
UMW 16 132) 8% 
1188412 160 131 -817 
131812 8 160 131 -817 
10 16 14 13 160 130 -812 
10 14 10 13 160 130 812 
10 17 11 13 160 128 -800 
ll 14 13 12 160 127 -793 
10 15 12 14 160 126 787 
1LRi2ill -160 125 -781 
12 14 15 13 160 122 -762 
14 14 14 13 160 2 -762 
1115 912 160 121 -756 
12 10 12 13 160 121 -756 
1212 8 160 118 -737 
915 11 11 160 117 -731 
12 13 12 12 160 116 -725 
0978 160 105 656 
91212 9 160 94 -588 
os Ae pe 0s 80 61 -762 
911 12 10 125 73 -585 
9 <i 110 56 -509 
ee ee 15 ll 733 


Paut R. Lirzxe. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


TRAP AT ELKW 


July 27.—The Deal Handicap, 10 
25 to 30yds., resulted as follows: 


OOD PARK. 
birds, $10 entrance, handicap 


PORT sisdccksiivis 1221202202 White, 27 ............. 201121110 
Cc % ren 1121122223 ms BB os cceivcvec 
Murphy, 30 ........... 2121120210 Daly, 29 ........cc000 022222221 





Gagne, BB id. wcsdessecsovveds S058 Dat 00 ieesikoi caTinsvessvased 2210 
Morphy, 90. ....:0802+ sseccnes 

Ten birds, $10: 
Murphy, 30 .........-.00+ 21121201 Gagnon, 28 .............. 121002 


GREENVILLE GUN CLUB. 
Kell’s Point, gy 4 City, July 25.—All stood at 28yds: The 
10 birds: Few 


first event was at 
Dodds 
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The Meriden ieee Tournament. 


Tue sixth on the list of Interstate tournaments for this year 
was given for the Parker Gun Club, at Meriden, Conn., July- 27 
an The event was a success far beyond the highest antici- 
pations of those present, and ranked welt of a large tournament, 
as a list of the competitors, given herewith, will show. They 
also were sistent contestants, many shooting through the pro- 
a © one made any very large winning, as is commonly 
the case when so many shooters are nearly alike as to class. 

The club grounds are close by Hanover Park, in a beautiful 
setting of hills and vales and woods, a few minutes’ ride from the 
hotels where the shooters were quartered. Through a most 
pleasing landscape to look upon, the varying colors, and depth and 
absence of shadows, made the shoogjng somewhat difficult on 
that account, which was somewhat adted to by the dull light. 
The traps too were irregular in their good working. 

As to the management, it was as near perfection as is necessary. 
Squad followed squad with such Da cen oon and regularity that 
as one squad finished shooting and dropped out man by man, the 
next squad swung into place, and the call of pull and lost or 
broke went on uninterruptedly. As the last squad of an event 
finished, No. 1 squad of the next was all ready to begin, and so 
it went on smoothly to the end. Before the shoot, Mr. Shaner 
made a brief but pointed speech, informing the ‘shooters that 
the blackboard had the official score; that any objection in respect 
to alleged errors must be made promptly, and that the referee’s 
decision was final. It is specially worthy of note that the shoot 
was concluded without a claim of an error being raised by any 
shooter. The tournament was admirably organized as a whole, 
and each man in his special department conducted it. skillfully. 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, 
had control of affairs. Mr. C. ¢ Howard, secretary of the Parker 
Gun Club, was cashier, assisted by Mr. F. Stevenson, Jr., while 
Mr. L. C. Parker attended to the clerical work. Mr. Marshali 
Butler attended to the manifolding; Mr. D. F. Power officiated at 
the blackboard. Mr. J. M. Taylor refereed, assisted by Mr. L. 
J. Gaines. The trap pulling was admirably done by Mr. Samuel 
Tyler. Mr. Gaines was also chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

There were ten events on the programme for each of the two 
days, though the tenth event of the frst day was carried over till 
the second day, and was shot off on Thursday morning. 

The programme for each day was alike, namely, six 15-target 
events and four 20-target events, entrance $1.50 and $2 respectively. 
There was $100 added by. the Parker Gun Club, and a prize cup, 
value $50, for competition by the paid representatives, making the 
highest score, shooting the entire programme both days. At the 
end of the first day Messrs. Tucker and Fanning were 3 targets 
apart, the former having missed 9, the latter 6, with no one 
dangerously near, so that their competition on the second day was 
watched with the greatest interest. It was very close indeed, both 
shooting well in a manner, yet always very close together, so that the 
final result was in doubt almost to the end, Fanning winning the 
~~ on the very narrow margin of 1 target. 

‘he price of the targets was 3 cents—too high, it seems to us, on 
any basis of equity. ch manufacturers’ agent who shot through 
the programme of 340 targets thus was charged $10.20, quite a 
sum in the aggregate paid by all the agents, and with no possible 
return other that the competition for the cup. As the 340 targets 
could be easily thrown at 1 cent without loss, this left a profit 
of $6.80 contributed by each agent, too much of an exaction. At 
the Interstate tournament at Macon the barred experts were 
charged 2 cents per target; at Brunswick, 2 cents the first day, 
1 cent the second day; at Meadville, 1 cent throughout. t 
might be assumed that the large number of representatives present 
was proof that they liked 3-cent targets, but they did not. The 
peony of the event and its promoters was the cause, not the 

cent targets. 

The averages of those who shot through the programme of both 
days is as follows: Fanning .953, Tucker .950, Tallman _.910, 
Banks .900, Wheeler .897, Fulford .891, Jordan .891, Dickey .890, 
Parker .888, Keller .868, Money .851, Courtney .804, Norton .656. 

In events Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6 and 7 each day $10 was added to the 

urse. Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 of the first day were known angles; 

os. 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 of the second day were known angles; 
others, unknown. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND OTHERS. 


The barred class was strongly represented, no less than eighteen 
being on the ground, while seventeen of the eighteen competed 
in the events, paying 3 cents apiece for each of their targets like 
little men. Among the number were: Capt. A. W. Money and 
Edward Banks, of The American E. C. & Schultze Powder Co.; 
Tom Keller, King Powder Co.; Ed Taylor, Laflin & Rand Powder 
Co.; H. P. Collins, Du Pont Smokeless; B. H. Norton, Hazard 
Powder Co.; fast, ); A. H. Dressel and U. M. C. Thomas, of 
the U. M. C. Co.; W. R. Clark and J. B. Savage, of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co.; Admiral A. G. Courtney and B. Leroy Wood- 
oa of the Remington Arms Co., both of whom were assisted 
in showing off the guns of their firm by E. D. Fulford, who 
used a Remington gun and Schultze powder; J. S. Fanning, of 
the U. S. (Gold Dust) Smokeless Powder Co., who came to the 
front as winner of the silver cup; Parker Bros. were well shown up 
by S. A. Tucker, runner up for the silver cup; W. F. Parker, one 
a the members of the firm; i R. Hull, and O. R. Dickey, who 
always shoots a Parker and E. C. powder. 


LAMBLIKE PARTICIPANTS. 


The list of those who took part in the sweepstakes is a long one. 
A partial list runs as follows: H. M. Levengston, Saratoga, N. Y.; 
H. G. Wheeler, Marlboro, Mass.; Capt. E. B. Wadsworth, Boston, 
Mass.; C. M. Clark (Chase), St. Louis, Mo.; Merritt, Jordan and 
Coates, Springfield, Mass.; Lambert, Miller and Leighton, Haver- 
hill, Mass.; C. B. Bristol, M. H. Clark, Robertson and Sherman, 
New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Hammond, N. F. Reiner, Stannels and 
Griffith, Providence, R. I.; Mills, Bristol, Conn.; Snell, Buck, 
Nick Parker and A. B. F. Kinney, Worcester, Mass.; Allison, 
South Weymouth, Mass.; H. L. Edgarton, Willimantic, Conn.; 
French, Roberts and Hummerston, Thomaston, Conn.; Dr. P. 
H. Mason, H. P. Dain and E. F. Hill, Peekskill, N. Y.; 1. Tall- 
man, A. Tallman and E. d Foster, Millbrook, N. Y.; C. M. 
Stevens, Guilford, Conn.; C. W. Tuttle, Auburn, N. Y.; E. L. 
Post, New York city; J. R. Blamey and Bolt, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Holmes, Pawling, N. Y.; H. C. Bridgers (Tar Heel), Tarboro, N. 
C.; Patten, Thompsonville, Conn.; Norwood, Gibson, Knight and 
Ray, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Avery, Davis and Merriman, Meriden, 
Conn.; Hazard, Southington, Conn., etc. 


WEDNESDAY, FIRST DAY. 


The sky was overcast with clouds, and there was a dull light, 
further dulled by an atmosphere laden with humidity, very 
“muggy” in fact, conditions very unfavorable for those who shot 
with glasses. About the most noticeable shooting on this day 
was that of the squad composed of Fulford, Levengston, Clark 
Wheeler and Puck, which in the fifth, a 20-target event, score 
97 out of 100. : 

In the evening a very pleasant entertainment was given the 
shooters at the home of Messrs. W. F. and L. C. Parker, which 
was most thoroughly enjoyed and enjoyable. 








Events: 123456%8 9 10 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 Broke. Av. 
CORINA: ici ceskeeses’ 12 1218 14171311161018 141 ~~ .830 
Money ....... se cosgbeneinn 13 1416 12 141311161219 150 — .883 
Dickey .... 11 12 19 13 17 14 15 19 1417 151 888 
Le Roy .... > 141713171214161119 145  .853 
Banks ..... 14141815161415181518 157 -923 
Tucker .. eésdovsece 14 14 19 13 19 15 14 18 15 20 161 947 
Parker . 12 1812171413171217 148  .870 
Keller 12191419 1312181319 154 .905 
Fanning 15 14 181519 15132015 20 164 .964 
Hull ... 1313191418141319H17 154 .905 
Fulford 8 14 19 12 201314181320 151  .888 
Levingstone 1515 1712191213141516 153 .900 
Puck .... 11 12 18 12 201013171218 143 § .840 
Wheeler 14413 1914191214111519 15 .912 
1412 1612191314191217 148  .870 
CORD cess brcieswies ces ---111014101411 5121316 116 _ .682 
8 81510181011141011 110 .647 
13 111712161315161316 142 .835 
15 141714171112161419 149 § .876 
11 14 20 14 201413161319 164 .905 
13 14 16 15 171413181420. 154 .905 
10 1419 14161214191217 147  .865 
i «oe 15.1419 1219 1412171216 151 — .888 
Buck ....ccecccssccsceecce 44 9 12 11 161012171212 143 .841 
Nick ........-cessseeseeee MU17 1119 815131316 137 800 
ceccccccccccese 888 
Jordon .....ccccecceeceeess 12 $ 19 16 18 12 10 10 13 19 152. BU5 
Conn 1413181417 813161316 142 .835 
13 13 18 13 19 1415181219 154 .905 
Tl 13:16 15141114171316 139 818 
unre 616 91611 Dex +e eere 








111161216 Gil... .. 2. vee see 
4131819 181113 .. .. 1 . ee 
wWi7U1131..... ‘ 
141317 1117121118 7. 
8121218 913....'. 
91221 013121815. 
121713 151215.... .. 
$15..10.. 7... 


1 ° 
141713 14... 121 





~ MAID oe Go. TB a. oes -~ 
. 131317131713 12 ed 

b 9..4..1..1216. 
BEGRGR “Sc cjcdadcgsdsiaat 295. 6. Be. BUM 
SMES ocsvebocstsvehactce oso RRHERAE. 
DEGROROE: . «napa vedesveides ‘de 9 16..9 4,10... 
INNO 1c cxceyodepdeupeiess a4 13... 141513 .. 16 
EPR SO Aa Eee ee 
We Cee os cnc Mans atesies ee-ce 6 5 
TNE on ci vsevadavenseank Ko nae ee wWMéeT7 . 
ET paccodsiveducmatasaatee sek ni 

ML cs can canedinasteienee eee Se, oF 1512 714 
RD v ceceCcreedagheacces 0s. 96 ae. 148 Men Ss sees 
PID cnn chicaansecces.cc os ee an We ees. c5 0 
WeaOeESOR. So cc ccdstacveccive be ecu tess ae xe 
PTE © nc xcddcqctcapedeledlen pe coved 6 i 7 
PROGREG: inc casweccaidus wah dda Ste. a0 athae. of 1 
BOR, o.0nncoaaddins bcveme ees aes 8S ibOr KS 11 14 
WUE. cccndventvasenendhed ansPe. vo Sgtae<ee..c¢ 16 
BED vc cnccicccscgukabpeeiise Ra eb c8Lt< £8 6 .0¢-ge 14 
WIE 55 caedsce oct etude, Sridh KE. CAME Gn cei 0 0 18 
WU dah iahus ban ccchvduanand sa, 40 ke Oe AS Be ee Sk oe 5 


THURSDAY, SECOND DAY. 


The weather was most unpromising and unfavorable, being 
rainy more or less throughout the day. he light consequently 
was very variable, seldom good, and the intermittent changes 
made varying conditions. Shooting was suspended some of the 
time on account of heavy rain, yet the ——— was finished 
in spite of unfavorable circumstances of weather. One of the 
matters of chief interest was the close competition between 
Messrs. Tucker and Fanning for the cup. 








Events: 1234567 8-9 10 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 Broke. Av. 
COMET 15 céusicnceoadtcne 12 12 2011171214181317 146  .859 
NONE © Savclevcededeansdziees 1515201215 1113111318 14 -840 
MET ciccacedecaccniedes 12141715 201513171218 153 + .900 
EEE 6 cac0eaehasen aeepees 1413 1711171412191418 149 -876 
OEE s oexncartousencetecs 13 1417 14191314191318 15% -905 
ES Scns ccnssnnugiaeine 41216131711 11181118 141 -830 
FONE ce ccsscccns caede 14 141714201514201418 160 .945 
PED? cance ds cackdakevuan 15 121815181314161518 154 -905 
PUES so cc cctcweee dadecds 14 13 19 13 201312181118 152 895 
 cvedsasadeneg air aexs 12 141714171115181418 150 883 
WEG encvacescatdoctsses 911131214121213 512 113 -665 
OE Bicins ctesere wae 12151710191212161518 146 859 
Ee aestadesseee hedees 13 131311121311181114 129 - 159 
BE a kee cad batenss 15 141713 191414171320 156 -918 
Pe iaticevsteusceey -f.... 151117131915 14171215 150 .883 
— C idoveccuees Pennants 10 13 17 14 201214191418 1651 888 
eS OR 141517151915131915 20 162 .953 
OS re 15 15 19 14 19 141415... eae eae 
Leving@ston, ..ccoccccovecce 18 18 19 14.77 20.20.00 
Puck occ. -eeee 1381219 1417111414 
Wheeler -1514419 13201413 .. 
Collins . - 1413171216 81112 
Savage - 13111712181210.. 
Bryan 12 15 16 13.19... .. a 
Taylor TEI ae BE te | se. ou oe oe eae cece 
Fruit . o RSE TD nn 2s 00 0 ase aeaes 
ee OS > eee ee ives 
Griffith ... 1313 20151614.... 
Hammond 15 16 TF UB oc: oc 2c ce 
Stannels o 3.. 2 ay oe a6 46 : 
Conn 16 141718171312...... 
AME -ccucthancees mam Ff} eS ae eee 
GS dcicvedaeseccece oe BE Eat BR os. ve "Se oe 
PN cP ctnaintascccences 10 141811161415...... 
EEG ICES ET BE es cc. ce se os 
TE acuércsexcctrecusvers Pika c0 00 parks oo os 
WUEES avanccee ceeestecrade 13 151615 201514...... 
BE cavketvt coins caceeceses Sl dk eee 
NEE: al ccaarcscavticcas Tae Sc Oks bs. ce ee 
IE © Nvacscss< aeneveee ME ED os 6c ce Se-0e 06 
RINE Sec canacices ee) SU Re eee 
MEN ci catncacassves eeeter MP Gh sc Se 05 dues te 
DOMED civncncacees dnavacsn DRE ks. ‘<0 We: od « “se 
A TERME ccccccese Goeawalt WRRISE ot 6k ot cine Be we ee 
ae eee Sedeots nM4..16..14131210.. ese ‘Sexe 
INOEWOOS | cecccvcccccvecs cs TD 5a BOSE. Bick gs 60 <0 Ses apes 
Knight ..... ee OA) We >: eee 
Gibson bee Oe ka EE oe 00 + ae 44:09 
Tar-Heel -- 1412 15 1416 141418.... 
Wilcox + a eaten esdbe ce os 
Billard . be 1 ae we Bee be 68. &6U6e 
S Hart dud oh 46 UEC De Wh, 56 he 66 So 
Patten eer, eee rere re 
BE PAE ics teedececccccess so oe FeO Ee bs aa se ce. se 
Cutler s oo oe MO Ee we Be BE os 00 0 
MRE Vides ccddesccetbecece oe 40 <5 B > > pe ae 
PII vin sensenqerenbss ce 00 50 00 De as; eo ee ¥e) he poe gues 
PR i iiacdvncahstdeduwies oe 6 0 00 <s i cn ee ae sa ie 
Dol. Wi dsedcwteuends Bidet 4s. sw «0 aoies 6 11 sae eke es 


HOWLS AND BAAS. 


Capt. Money says that Dickey’s targets may be all right to 
look at, and may be good breakers into the bargain, but that 
there’s no fun in inspecting them when stored with wasps, which 
disagree as to the propriety of such inspection. On ednesday 
morning Dickey took Capt. Money into the upper story of the 
club house to look at some cases of the Boston target stored there- 
in. Some boys had torn down a wasps’ nest, also located therein. 
Neither Dickey nor Capt. Money was aware of the fact until one 
wasp stung Capt. Money in his left eyebrow, and also hit him in 
the cheek just below the left eye. Result: A patch of wet mud 
on the wound for a few minutes, followed by applications of ice 
lasting two whole days. And by the way, wasp stings may act 
asa tonic. Note Capt. Money’s run of 69 out of the first 70 that 
he shot at on the second day, and therefore what he might have 
done had a wasp stung his right eye. . : 

Jack Fanning thoroughly deserved his popular win | of the 
silver cup offered for competition among the manufacturers’ agents. 
Jack shot well and steadily all through the two days, but Tucker 
seared him somewhat right at the finish. : 

All the boys expressed their satisfaction at the good showing 
made by Tucker in his fight for the cup. “Now,” say they, “Tuck 
can never talk about being a ‘has been,’ nor deny that he can 
shoot targets.” Results talk, and Mr. Tucker’s reports as to his 
target shooting ability can go no longer. 

Admiral Courtney, who had been advanced ten numbers for 
- gallant performances at the trap during the tournament, was re- 
duced twenty-two numbers for losing his target in the tourna- 
ment. Seriously speaking, the Admiral did more than any one 
man, outside of Tom Keller, to make the shoot the pleasant social 
gathering that it undoubtedly was. : % 

Tee Kay of course acted shamefully all the time, keeping every- 
body on the alert as to what he would do next. In addition to 
furnishing lots of amusement for everybody, Tom shot a war-house 
gait, and did not slacken in his speed until the end of the second 
day, finishing with more than a decent average. 

W. F. and L. C. Parker, of the firm of Parker Bros., enter- 
tained a Jarge crowd of the shooters at their home, which is situ- 
ated on top of a hill that struck terror into the hearts of those 
thick of wind or short of limb. The reception at the end of the 
climb was payment in full for every puff of breath demanded by 
the steep ascent, the three-handled mug being a special feature 
of that same welcome. : 

The lunch man made a mistake in thinking that shooters only 
wanted “any old thing” at any old price. He found out his mis- 
take on the second day, and lost sun half-dollars. Trap-shooters 
are willing to pay for a good article, but they are reluctant to pay 
for an article that is inferior. 

Eimer Shaner has a speech that he always makes at the com- 
mencement of every.tournament. When he first made that speech 
some five or six years ago, it was so well worded and so much to 
the point that he has never changed it, but lets it rip from his 
tongue with an eloquence that Bob Ingersoll might envy. And 
Shaner means every word that he says. 

U. M. C. Thomas has only missed two Interstate Assoe!stion 
tournaments since they were first started. He got mixed in his 
dates this time, however, and only put in an appearance on the 
second day, and then wanted the tournament rolonged so that 
he might two days’ shooting. He was willing to quit thouch 








. Stake, and’ particularly so if the club sets f 


when Fanning landed the U. M. C. high base shell to the front 
in the race for the cup. 

H. P. Collins and B. H. Norton had a hot race for a long time, 
but Collins’ staying powers proved too much for Norton, and the 
former finished an easy winner by virtue of a 14 out of 15 and a 13 
or two to his credit. 

Banks was not in his “usual good form” on the second day, 
but the rain and extreme humidity made it hard work for men 
wearing spectacles to locate low targets against the thickly wooded 
background. He blames Tom Keller for several targets lost on 
the first day, basing his claim on the heavy cross-buttock that 
Tom threw him with just after lunch on Wednesday. The fall 
was funny to look at, but when, a 189Ib. man alights on his head 
there’s a jar to the earth as well as to the man who fell. i 
was narrating the incident to Fanning, and added that otherwise 
he (Fanning) might not have been leading in the average, where- 
upon Fanning asked Tom to throw him (Banks) again on the 
second day, adding: And throw him hatd} Tom!” 

Leroy was out of trim on the first day, his shells not having 
arrived on the scene of action. When he got them on the second 
= he showed “what might have been.” 

ickey, who has been out of form for some few months, has 
now found his grip again. Notice his scores on the second day, 
ees: during the last half of tie programme for that day. 

e is now in it, and will remain there. 

Dr. Hammond, of Providence, R. I., shot up well, and more than 
held his own. He promises to be on deck again at next year’s 
Grand American Handicap. Another certainty for the Grand 
American Handicap of 1 is J. R. Blamey, of Holyoke, Mass., 
who also shot in about every event that was scheduled for this 
tournament. 

This is not the first Interstate Association tournament that Harry 
Bridgers, of Tarboro, N. C., has attended; not by a long shot. 
On this occasion he just dropped in by chance, being up north on 
business and without a gun. He shot W. R. Clark’s Winchester, 
and shot it well too. If Tar Heel handles his law books as skill- 
fully as he handles a pump-gun he will win all his cases, and his 
success in life is assured. 

Chase, of St. Louis, Mo., is a comer for a fact. He handles 
his beautiful gun, built for him recently by Gastin Renette, of 
Paris, with more certainty than he did when at the New York 
State shoot in Rochester about six weeks ago. He is fond of 
shooting; in fact, he would almost sooner shoot than eat—yet 
he has a fair appetite too. With a few more months of practice 
Gastin Renette will cause trouble to wolves and lambs alike. 

Just eleven shooters sat down at one table in the Winthrop 
Hotel dining room on the night of the second day of the shoot. 
They were the guests of J. S. Fanning, who wanted them to share 
in the moistening of the cup that he had just won. The party 
was composed of Capt. Money, Elmer E. Shaner, O. R. Dickey, 
Edward Banks, Admiral Courtney, E. D. Fulford, Tom Keller, 
C. M. Clark, W. F. Tuttle (of Chicago), and U. M. C. Thomas 
(toastmaster). The cup was well moistened, and the speeches were 
on a par with the fare provided—strictly Al. 

Such accurate scoring, such exemplary promptness and courtesy 
in the cashier’s office, and such excellent refereeing as that which 
characterized this tournament cannot be beaten anywhere. 

Seven States were represented at this tournament: Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Missouri and 
North Carolina. The above list does not include the States repre- 
sented by manufacturers’ agents, otherwise we would have to in- 
clude New Jersey, California and Maryland, making a grand tota! 
of ten in all. 

The promptitude with which squad after squad stepped to the 
score without the slightest delay was a special feature of this tour- 
nament. There was no break between events neither, No. 1 squad 
stepping into the places of the last squad of the previous event, 
thus preserving a rotation that enabled Elmer Shaner to throw 
about 7,000 targets per day from traps that worked none too well. 
(N. B.—They were not Mr. Shaner’s traps, his old reliables.) 

Lambert, of Haverhill, who shot under the name of Bryan, made 
many a good score, and did considerable booming for the Haverhill 
Interstate tournament, Sept. 7-8. Mr. Lambert was assisted in this 
direction by Messrs. Miller and Leighton, both good shots from 
the Haverhill Gun Club. 

Neither the rain nor the extreme humidity could keep Mr. C. B. 
Bristol, the daddy of the New Haven Gun Club, from taking part 
in the shoot on both days of the tournament. On the first day 
he was accompanied by M. H. Clark, the president of the club. 

Allison, of South Weymouth, Mass., is shooting better than ever, 
and is a truly dangerous lamb for any of his fellow lambs to 
tackle. The way he ground his targets to pieces on the first day 
was a caution and a warning that no would-be match-maker should 
disregard. 

In the 20-bird event, the fifth of the first day, Messrs. Fulford, 
Levengston, Clark, Wheeler and Puck made a very superior squad 
showing, scoring 97 out of the 100 targets shot at. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., Aug. 1.—Enclosed please find scores of 
Saturday, July 30. shoot. We had a small attendance, but had 
a bang-up time. Messrs. J. P. Adams and W.E. Skidmore tied for 
the Troisdorf cup. The former withdrew in favor of Skidmore, 
who now has two wins. Mr. Platt Adams won the prize, a hand- 
some shell case. The shower put an end to the shooting. 

Events: 123 465 6 


Events: 123456 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 35 Targets: 10 10 10 10 35 
Milliken ...... 7 &.. 5.. 4 Skidmore, 7... 910 7 429 8 
P Adams, 7.:... ©8673 6 Tame WE ec cces a 6 3 331.. 
Wright ........ B.0c  @ ks 3 Billy, 7 th eu «nae 


J P Adams, 8. 9 4 6 727 6 


No. 5 was the shell case event. No. 6 was at doubles. 
Troisdorf cup event, 25 targets: 


Pee ON Se eee peers 1111111011111111101010001—19 
Skidmore, 5 ... 1141111011011111011111111—22 
P Adams, 5 1111101111111011101100011—19 
Milliken, 7 1101011111000011011110101—16 
BME Bais pot Raasw tvctweKnastele epeIN 0101100110011000011001010—11 
WwW. 





HELL GATE GUN CLUB 
Brooklyn, L. I., July 26.—The shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club, 


held to-day, was well attended. Nos. 3 and 4 were handicaps. 
The scores were as follows: t 


Events: 12345 Events: 12345 
Targets 1515151515 Targets 5 15 
GOO 5 edits cc a eee ee 
lh ES ee 8 713 910 Hexamer 
OW, Vane ss cx Siete BO wo iccce secs ca Se 
H Forster ........ Ae Ee ae eee ee 
WR ok dbudsacies 3 41414... Himmelsbach 
RGN Wduseesqnit-a Boke at Se, S dae cadaecue Ua. de 
Webs ciivsicevesse 75 911... Muench 
ME: ci wa cigedsesie Oe: a a 
F- Be OR En contac Wis thee ve EAE ab covcesieve 
SeRNCRt occ ccese’ 710 9.... Doeinck 
PRONE. 62 chee ceva? 3 4 8.... Madison 
Van der Bosch.... 12 15 12 .. 13 Blauvelt 
Dannefelser ...... .. SO I Aa Mle léecdenacees ae 
Oe ST oe ee Ee OO eee ere 
WEEN Sacestadiese es 612 9 9 Van Allen 
WO ensicn vec vdst bes od: ee ws OE avecées 
BONE | giiacs osteo 14131511 Knodel ..,... 
cd cdeabuuce’. tae -. 13 8 Kreeb ....... 
DERE Gis s caedaees. as 81111 8 Gerlinger .. 
WINE, woe vascees! ce 6 712 5 Breman .... 
SEES vnc bccdee:<en 12151310 Selg ....... 
WE aikchcccsapede. Gn. ‘me 1211 .. Schaeffer 
Maesel ..... Suet ee Narquart 
Dacinch ...,... 10 10 Richter .. 
ROMs a ds Wades agevenna 3 ii 11 Amend .. 
WEE: Sasiicsgtre 40% 7 Newman 





A new trap-shooting club, the Adrian Gun Club, w 
recently at Adrian, Minn., of which Mr. F. E. Porter wae none 
secretary-treasurer. (ne clause of the rules adopted by this club 
is as follows: “Outsiders shall pay 25 cents for each ten targets.”” 
Such a rule discourages participation on the part of outsiders, and 
thereby discourages possible club members, While outsiders 
should not enjoy all the privileges of club members, a club on 
the other hand should not become ultra commercial in dealing 
with them. Again in ordinary club shoots it is a mistake for this 
new club to have this rule: “If the shooter fails to adjust the 
safety, to load or cock his gun, or pulls the wrong trigger, the 
target shall be scored ‘lost.’ “No bang, no. bird” is better in 
ordinary shoots, where there is no considerahle sum of money at 


orth that its purpose ig 


sport and good fellowship. 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


PATERSON LOSES THE TROPHY. 


Cuicaco, Ill, July 30.—The unbroken series of victories by 
which Mr. A. C. Paterson has so long retained possession of the 
Chicago challenge trophy was yesterday interrupted by Mr. Thos. 
P. Hicks, who stood at 30yds. with a 10-gauge gun and killed his 
% birds straight, also killing his2handicapbirds,or 27 straight. Mr. 
Paterson was unlucky enough to miss one bird and so could 
mot come in even for a tie. oth men shot in superb form. Mr. 
Hicks, as earlier stated in these columns, was among those who 
earlier made attempts to land challenges for this trophy, but on 
the first occasion, as he informed Mr. Paterson, was not in time 
with his challenge. His later attempt was more successful. Im- 
mediately at the conclusion of Mr. Paterson’s last race Mr. 
Hicks took the first train down town and mailed his challenge, 
yet, as he informed me yesterday, he saw on the mailing table 
even as he poseee his own challenge in through the window, the 
chailenge of another contestant. r. V. L. Cunnyngham, earlier 
defeated by Mr. Paterson, and Mr. Ed Bingham also challenged for 
the trophy, but of the three the challenge of Mr. Hicks was the 
one accepted by the trustees. Mr. Hicks is one of the three 
trustees himself, but there were enough without him to pass im- 
parte upon the questions of challenge and handicap, in regard 

which I have heard no criticism. Mr. Hicks was allowed 29yds. 
ged 2 birds, Mr. Paterson being placed at mre. but the former 
finally chose to stand at 30yds. and use his old Westley Richards 
y)-gauge, in which he has the greatest confidence. His judgment 
a the result seems good, for he shot in splendid style, and if his 
aandicap was wrong his shooting was the severest criticism upon 
t, though it is not likely he or anybody else will soon kill 27 

traight again at Watson’s. Mr. Paterson himself shot at 8 
tractice birds, killing them all, so that he only missed 1 bird out 
of 33 during the afternoon. He also was in perfect form, and 
the race was a very interesting and pleasant one to see. 

The real secret of the high scores lay in the fact that the birds 
were not fast, but on the contrary very dull. Out of several hun- 
dred birds John Watson selected 180, and told the trappers to 

ick out the brightest of these. The birds themselves were good, 
ut the weather killed the flying. The day was hot and muggy. 
During the morning there was a goodish breeze, but at just 
about 2 o’clock a light sprinkle of rain came and the wind fell 
absolutely, not rising again to any great extent. John Watson 
mounel regret that his birds made so poor a showing, and said 
it was due to the heavy, hot condition of the air. ith a good 
wind the scores would not have been so high. What air there 
was moving came left to right across the score. A pleasant 
little gathering witnessed the shooting, and congratulated Mr. 
Hicks upon his admirable showing. He certainly shot in rattling 
style. As Billy Mussey once remarked to Mr. Bennett, of Kansas 
City, “It is hard to beat a man when he kills them all.” 

The shooting called out no special features, though several 
times Mr. Hicks made long stops, which brought out just ap- 
plause. He centered his birds well, and handled the -arage 
as quickly apparently as another shooter would a 12-gauge. r. 
Hicks’ ath bird required the flag. His 5th was stopped high, badly 
cut up with the first barrel. On his 6th he was careful with his 
first barrel and did not need the second. His 7th was killed at 
over 40yds. in handsome style. His 13th bird was fast and got far 
out, but luckily he got a wing tip with his first barrel. Again on 
his 16th bird he was lucky enough to get a piece of wing; this time 
with his second barrel, meeting much applause for the long stop. 
Meantime Mr. Paterson was continuing to shoot in the splendid 
form he has of late been showing. His 6th bird was a slate blue, 
a twister. He led it to the right just as it ducked to the left, 
and again it led to the left just as it switched back to the right. 
It went away untouched, and with it Patti’s chance. His Mth 
bird was a fast one and came in ugly, but was caught in time. 
His 19th was stopped by good use of the second barrel. 
was hard to find with the first, but was centered nicely and 
saved. Nothing especially hard was asked of him, as not a dozen 
good starters went out of the traps, something very uncommon 
at this park and very different from what Patti has met on one 
or two other occasions, when he did as good work as one often 
sees. It was good work for both men, for even dull birds are not 
easy to kill in runs like those shown to-day. In his earlier races 
Mr. Paterson has made the following scores in order: At 26 birds, 
25 scored; at 25 birds, 20, with 3 dead out; 21, with 2 dead out; 
21, with 4 dead out; 23, 24, 24, he having shot seven times for the 
trophy, including the Cunnyngham tie. He would have been 
glad to win the medal permanently, but will take the sportsmanlike 
ground of allowing a few others to have « chance at it before 
challenging again. If Mr. Hicks can hold it as long as Patti did 
he will do very well. ; 

In the shooting to-day Mr. Hicks used fn his 10-gauge gun 
4% and 4%drs. Du Pont powder, 1%0z. No. 7 snot. Mr. Paterson 
shot the same Remington gun which has brought him his earlier 
victories, using 3%drs. Du Pont powder and 1%o0z. 7s. Following 
are the scores: 


Trap score type---Copyright, /898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


ER Mite. 4054555289199 E58 F450 208 Ss 
l0ga. B0yds. LT VIKHROR MT YSYTACEHEAA CT AALA 2 
degen MT ery reges oo att 1912 1 i395 11—27 


A C Paterson.2 824242582851142152421441 
ga. Byds. KAP SAFI FELIARTHIVAKRTE 
2111101222221221122121122 24 


AT OMAHA. 


At the last weekly shoot of the Omaha Gun Club, of Nebraska, 
there was shooting at targets, sparrows and pigeons, and seven men 
were on hand. Scores: 

At 25 targets: Loomis 19, Fogg 17, Parmelee 17, Plummer I7, 
Townsend 16, Brucker 15, Kimball 16, Hardin 16. : 

English sparrows, 10 birds, $5: Parmelee 10, Hollowell 10, Kim- 
ball 9, Fogg 8, Townsend 7, Plummer 7, Palmer 7, Nason 6. 

At 15 live birds, $5: 


Loomis ....... 111111111111111—15 Parmelee ......111110011101111—12 
Hollowell ..... 111111111101111—14 Plummer ...,..111011111101111—13 
Smead ......+. 111101101111111—14 


CINCINNATI GUN CLUB. 


The new club house of the Cincinnati Gun Club is under con- 
struction in St.- Bernard suburb of that city. The grounds in- 
close four acres, and there will be two sets of target traps and one 
of live-bird traps. The building is 20 by 30ft. in size, and will be 
handsomely finished and handily arranged. The club has 160 
members and the stock is still selling readily. The following are 
the officers: R. S. Wadsworth, President; Julius Fleischmann, 
Vice-President; J. A. Penn, Recording Secretary; Fred Dreihs, 
Financial Secretary; Hon. John B. osby, Treasurer; Milton 
Lindsley, Captain. The Board of Directors consists of the above 
mamed officers, with Emile Werk, Henry Robinson and A. C. 


ck, 
The club will give a tournament, probably Sept. 8-9. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Mr. W. R. Elliston, of Nashville, Tenn., writes: ‘‘We wish to 
claim the dates of Oct. 18, 19, 20, for a shoot that we are to hold 
at Belle Meade Stock Farm, Nashville. There will be about $500 
added money, and we will shoot two days at targets and one day 
at live birds. I hope these dates will not conflict with any other 
shoot and that you will announce same.” . 

Mr. J. C. Thompson, Jr., secretary, writes: “Please announce 
the nineteenth annual tournament of Canton Gun Club, of Canton, 
Iil., Aug. 17-18.” 

Breda Gun Club, of Breda, Ia., holds its second annual tour- 
nament, Aug. 2-3, with good attractions. , 

Sheboygan Rod and Gun Club, of Sheboygan Falls, Wis., will 
hold a tournament Aug. 14. 

Milwaukee Gun Club expects a good entry to be on hand to- 
morrow, second day of its tournament, now in progress. Men 
are on hand from Waupaca, Sheboygan, Oshkosh, Green Bay, wea 


Claire, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Columbus, Appleton an S- 
canaba. Mich. The divisions of money will be 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent. 


WEST SIDE, OF SAGINAW. 

At the club shoot of the West Side Gun Club, of Saginaw, Mich. 
last Monday, Bliss, Meiasenberger, Messner and Bastian were tied 
on 22 for the club medal,. They shot off at 25 targets and Bliss won, 
breaking 24. Brechtelsbauer won the Ditmar medal with a score 
of 24 out of 25. 

E. Hover. 

1200 Boyce Burtprine, Chicago, Ill. 





EUREKA GUN CLUB. ~ 


The Eureka Gun Club, of. Chicago, held its regular weekly 
contests at the traps on the club grounds, corner Vincennes 


avenue and street, on 
@ good attendance. The shooting was comparatively easy, and 


His 2ist . 


the afternoon of the 23d, with 


many good scores were made. Aside ftom the trophy event, the 
team races created considerable interest. 


Following are the scores in events: 

All events were shot from magautrap. 5 

Events: 1283 47 ~~ £Events: 12347 

Targets: 1515101510 # Targets: 15 15 10 15 10 
A W Adams .... 1313 914 9 O 1. EE. wtecsces cane aw 
DOOM cncsesn sccesduy BS BO as. TE Steck. ....0.. -- 13.911 10 
RB GWG .ccne TO BE F Carson ...... - 9°9 910 
Doc Carson ..... - 9 91015 8 A C Borroff ..... ee Fe 
F P Stannard .... 10 915 8 Watters .......000 os -- 913 6 
W D Stannard.... .. 14 914 9 V Cunnyngham... .. ..10.. .. 
Embree ........ coe co B Be op © ARMROUMB .cccce oe os OM FT 
Be. WORE escccoce, ds 0 56144 9 

Team race between choice, F. P. Stannard and Ed ponet., 

~ 


at 25 targets, for the price of targets, te ey won by Ste 


F P Stannard .....:.000. 24 E M Steck 
W D Stannard .......... 23 C Antoine 
OF Mee coctetescesnccte A W Adams 
De SGT Scihewcesd odesees 19 Dr Carson 
WT WURUIND. cov éscpecaveseg 19—102 F Carson 
This was followed by ariother at 15 targets: 
PE 5 isc sniie Cant 9 O J Buck .. 
W D Stannard .......... 15 E M Steck 
de i EER * | C Antoine 
Te - COD cccoccescnds 14 W Watters 
Me PRES: sO vinieccercctue 3—65 A W Adams 


Dr. Carson’s team won in the shoot-off. 

Following are detailed scores in the trophy contest, at 25 targets 
from the magautrap, classified. Class A was not shot off, Class B 
won by V. L. Cunnyngham and Class C by W. Watters. 








Class A. 
hs NR obesbesee 1111111011111111111111110—23 
MONEE mobetobpbccivesccccheskosuebtavep mien 0011010000001110010000000— 7 
i”. . conenaperathas bes keene eee eee eM LDD009191111111911111101—24 
Adams ....... ahapkbincieotnes + ee «ee e0110011111111101011011101—18 
Wy LAP) EET  cGocnechpenceususccsents « -1011011111111111111011011—21 
MEE. buses veunebenctpncovsiae opepenceed 1111011111111111111111111—24 

Class B. 
SS St AMUEE  Sovcscbcsacgansbsbeessasie te 1011111111011111001111110—20 
Dat. MO - bcos aphunbabbonnakdbencenab - - -1110001110111111011111111—20 
SEEN dbsccaskabevpathndencinaieetesertanel 0110011001101111100111010—15 
ir OE. 5 oss doblates chinttinkbenenainan 1110101010111111111101011—19 
iD n-bencnehehsineshetevGnpenstie 100111111111111111111101—22 
Netter 1111100110111111111110101—20 
Burroft 0111111011111101001100000—16 
Watters 1100111111111111111171110—22 
Embree 1100001111101000001110101—13 





GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club held its weekly target contest on last 
Saturday afternoon on the club grounds, corner Fifty-second 
avenue and West Monroe street. The day was most perfect and 
the attendance quite good. Some good stores were made. The 
hero of the day was Al. Hellman, who shoot in Class B, and won 
the medal in his class on a score of 24 out of 25. While the hero 
of yesterday, at Watson’s Park, commonly called “One Barrel 
Hicks,” who did so remarkably well in his shoot for the Chicago 
challenge trophy, only scored 20 out of 25. 

Following are scores in the practice events: 















Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 were known traps, unknown angles. Nos. 2 
and 8 were unknown traps and angles, one man up. 

Events: on oe 6° R 

Targets: 15 10 15 16 15 15 15 
 ccnnneutbsaraednebe ae! DOE e007. xe? a0 
St ER. nbn enisnenes D cs ae ae “ae che 
C P Richards ..... bée*enbBuUuDs 9 
Smeads ............. » 6:3 8B 2 Fg 
SE. <Gasetaobi , 2 ae Ee se @ 
Of) . aes 5 ll 22 ie 
COREE cccesens Oe oC 6s an 
R_ Kuss .. . 24 BB M4 12 
J M Meek ... ‘ oe 
O Von Lengerte 14 (13 11 i 
Nusley ......00000. ll 13 12 ee 
J Workman oa” Ton vee 
Comelson 5 511 712 8 
A Hellman [a iy ow sans 
S Young 133 912 «4 6 
T P Hicks RBiBE WY IB.. 
Eaton ..... oo op 9 BH, 7 

Following are weophy contest, at 25 
targets, known traps, unknown angles, classified. Class A was 


won by R. Kuss, Class B by A. Hellman and Class C by De 










Maris. 
BRUNT. ccssussoccscsonnens osoveeessocsoveves 1010101110001111111101010—16 
De Maris ... phdvbsnes eeeeeeeeeee 1110101111111100111010111—19 
MUOMMTES sccccseccocdecdotces ee Ree + + -1110100100111110000010011—13 
PRNEES. croccocossdeccoccotte Specassbes + +» -1001010111011011001011000—13 
Stiger ... seeeeeeeeceeseeeee ee ehhMON11010111111111111010—20 
SUI “anevcndebens coenttke thouus ebecceue 1101110110111101111111110—20 
SIE ‘novesunitaccepeutanetvanentbvecstull 1011111111010011011111101—19 
BEES: Gvhscicessouspecndepsaichsukupseda + - -1111101011011011111011011—19 
EDs tekoscesduice 01111111101—23 
Von Lengerke 11113111—; 
Se sassospesuesinnll 101011111111111110101011— 
Re are osbponeea -1011110010010111110001000—13 
SR: seccusauvinwitcsbakenbansinal + - -1000010100011100011001101—11 
I ccbccksrsnontuvephshtene Sovnsice « -A100111111111011111111111—24 
BE Hoseied ecqneseaderennt soe eeeeeeeeee0MO10111111010110100010011—15 
° coneosseds +» -4001101111111110011111111—22 





N CLUB. 


The Eureka Gun Club held its regular weekly contest on the 
club grounds on Saturday last. The scores were good in most 
events. Several team races were shot, and all of the shooting 
was from the magautrap. Following are the detailed scores in 
the practice events: ‘ 





Events: 1.23233 .5 8.7 8 
Targets: 1b 16 2 25 25 25 2 
2 2 eer. =F i eee 
BEORD cond vaianonipooson peaby i. wee be he be +e 
ip San NEE enorvesesonceendeeds cee MR. 00, 00.0 2B a ae. es 
cot CD csnsnesspee one 13 144 =«.. 2 we. s0 
ID shits boner nepawstabseons RBi.. be ees c Mi: eo 
8 Fae nese. B 6 
Carson ab pepsasnee a: 28 ee >», 38 
RS EE -m—3.8.. 22 23 .. 
it Win anbeteunebevenebes a oo. 06 ee 
IL, ceasnceeseacs . -»« 2 ae is a i 

> SED. onabecaseethocohsosnencedye ce aS Ee cs. o> OU oe 

> ir AE chivbeneuaceécpenbe 16... B o 
a wohabnenndssetoneproenasoe: os et, Cyt Ge Ft 

ii 2o DEE :shasponeethagenhhitneseanetiysch Ce Yates ee 
Chas Antoine ....... jbaesennaespopnbosn, A> 2s. bh, Ge: oe ee 
V L Cunnyngham ........... oo MB sa aR oe ae 
Judge St epbtinndesi sb eheb tab eopocasty et ee nak shee ase 
BU. BE cacccsncavevccsnisieps cpap 23 20 


Following are detailed scores of the wrogey contest, at 25 targets, 
unknown angles, classified. The tie in Class A was not shot off. 
H. Vetter won in Class B and H. B. Morgan won in Class C. 






Class A. 
Aas —.canveccsves iti ee cdecconesbsecrescdis 111.1111111110011111111111—23 
MEE voccds céc¢ecteans oe eeeeeeeeeee cee ehLIL100101119111011111111—23 
ORR Seu teqvencctésvosbbsvces ps cectee 1101110111111011111110111—21 
MEG wnvoscee siiabs dbSecasbomweaed eeeeeeeceklOlII 01111111101—17 
W D Stannard .......... eebsescsesees - 111011 —22 
SS GB ccarecccdinevesiodcacponsbastin —18 
GORI cis ccaccdives : cae ttinsst ei cveeutian —18 
Class B. : 
OE 27 NL: ea nokpareyanesep sGese sakes +» -0111111011111110101101111—20 
R B Carson ...... 11111100111011: 
VOR. ccenosncs. 
Carson 


Mr. V. L. Cunnyngham has challenged Mr. Thos. P. Hicks for 


the Chi SST tee that h 
be allowed to dheot Sor again. = : 
A. C. Paterson. 


. 





Brockton Gun Club. 
Brockton, Mass., July 23.—The scores of to-day’s shoot of the 
rockton Gun Clu 







ib are given below. J. S. Fanning, of California, 

was present, and as made friends yjith all the shooters. He 

won second average. e og av high, although the 

targets were thrown fully z*. Le y shot in his usual 
good time. Our next shoot will be Aug. 6: 

Events: 12346567 8 9101112 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 20 15 25 15 20 15 25 15 

Henderson .......seeeeseseeseseeese 1015 713 20 9 21 14 19 12 24 13 

BROWE sc cveceesecececeee cooscceseee 8122 7 9ITWIUBWU1N1 DL 

Dickey Cococepcedscvcccesooocesos -- 714 713 20 14 23 13 19 11 20 14 

Far - 1014 7 15 19 15 22 14 19 13 25 12 

913 712 17 14 22 10 13 14 20 13 

8 14 10 15 19 14 23 14 19 14 23 14 

WwW WP ha Dino aed: chi <etee. ot 

B Be os eh: Ge ss dtsaa us 

oo 0 06 be se on SB As WD 1 18 

92 be 00.\e0 ve Miss 0% bac +e 

oc co ep co ones DRE 

se 60 cf eo. ve..ce 26 00 _ 


Extras. 
1234667 








63 07 oat B ee 3 

S...8 4 

second, Henderson third, 
A. A. Barrett, Sec’y. 


Le Roy won first average, Fannin 
Dickey fourth, Griffith fifth, Howe sixth. 


Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia. 


PHILaDELPHiA, July 26.—The first shoot of the season for the 
president’s medal resulted as follows: 

Twenty-five targets, unknown angles, magautrap: Pei 

oints. 

- -1001111011111011011011111—19—-17—36 ... 
- -1111010111001101001110111—17—21—38 1 
- -0100100010101111011110111—15—18—33 .. 
0011001100111100101010111—14—10—24 
0011010100101111111000111—15—20—35 
0000000100010100100000100— 5— 3— 8 
0101100010010001001010000— 8— 8—16 .. 
1111111111111100010101111—20—22—42_ 3% 
1111111011111111101101111—22—2143_... 
0011101111101111111110000—17—22—39 2 
1191111911111111111111111—25—-22—47__ 6 
1111111111110110101111000—19—17—36 .. 
1111011111111111111101111—23—19-—42_ 3% 
1111101101111111010101000—17—15—32 .. 
1101111.111111111111110111—23—-22—45__5 


Twenty-five targets, known angles, five expert traps: 
cDB ; 





Bl .ccccccccccccgeccesooce +e eeee ee +0101110111101111010011101—17 

TROIS vc cccccccecs cececcecees eeccceee oe» » ¢-M001011111111101110111111—21 
CERI snccccccccsscccbocccvcvccs oe eeeeee ee e00111101111000011101111111—18 
Flowers .........++ ee cecevcccccccccccccces 1001000101001000010110101—10 
ee 1001111111101111101111101—20 


0000000110000000000000010— 3 
0110100100010000000001110— 8 
1111101110111111111110111—22 
1111001111011111011111111—21 
1011111110111111111111011—22 
1001111111111111111111110—22 





Burton won with a total of 47. 


Trap Around Reading. 

READING, Pa., ~*~ 30.—Harry Coleman and Michael Keichler, 
both members o ¢ Henry Clay Association, shot at 60 live 
birds per man at Heiner’s Whistle, near the city, yesterday. At the 
end ot the fiftieth round both men were tied, each having killed 
45 out of 50. To decide a bet they shot at ten more birds, which 
resulted in Coleman killing nine to his,opponent’s ten. The loser 
is to furnish a supper to twenty of‘the members of the Associa- 
tion who furnished the birds 

Pottstown, Pa., July 30.—Members of the Shuler Shooting As- 
sociation held a target tournament on the East End grounds to- 
day. The targets were thrown by the magautrap, and some good 
scores were made. The scores follow: 


Events 12346567 Events: 1234667 
Targets 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 
MEER” dens0see ee > D. Bilge. kesicees MR iia pet 6 shee 
Grubb ........18 9 9 8 8 8:7 De Witt...... we eC TF oe tc. 
Slonaker .....18 5 7 9 6 7 8 Longacre ....13 6 448 67 
Tr 1D caccvessae B& $. ee of Lenhart ..... ms 68 8 Ts 
Wickersham ..17 7 8 6 4 5 6 Duster. 





Mr. H. W. Brown, of Binghamton, N. Y., writes us that on 
July 28 a match was held there on the club grounds, targets 
thrown by, a mmaqneirep- Each contestant shot at 100 targets: 
Tracy 87, Pumpelly 90, Kendall 92, Brown 97. The two first named 
are members of the Owego, N. Y., Gun Club. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous ccemmunications. 








J._W., Plainfield, N. J.—The Krag-Jorgensen rifle is made by 

the United States Government at Springfield, Mass. It is not sold 
by dealers. 
_ W..C. D., Jr., Stottville, New York.—Last month as I was walk- 
ing along the post road a few miles south of Poughkeepsie, in this 
State, I saw a blacksnake that so far exceeded in size any that 
I had seen before that I am rather curious to know how large 
these snakes do grow. 1 havealwaysthought a 3% or 4ft. blacksnake 
a large one, but this snake was nearly 7ft. long and 8in. in 
circumference. I shall be thankful for any information that you 
can give me. Ans. In this latitude a 6ft. blacksnake is counted 
a large specimen. . 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Golf. 


Tue Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 313 Broadway, New York, 
have just issued a very interesting book on golf, containing full rules 
for playing the game and many valuable hints and instructions. 
The book will be sent free on application.—Adv. 
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place after paper bas gone to press, will be a pleasant affair. 





